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Rolls and 


Violin G 


at Low Prices 
Christmas Giving 


These violin outfits may be had in 4/4, 
% or % sizes. The instruments are all 
properly fitted and adjusted. Chin rest, 
mute, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., are 
included with each outfit. 

Outfit No. 1—Holiday Cash Price, $15.00. 


Strad model violin, well made, amber 


Special Combinations 
for 


BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE OF VIOLIN DESIRED WHEN ORDERING 


1 


ift Outfits 


Outfit No 5.—Holiday Cash Price, $50.00. 

A_ fine sweet-toned Strad model violin, 
nicely figured wood and best of trimmings. 
Good substantial leather case, silk plush 
lined, nickel trimmed. Fine Pernambuco 
bow—either round or octagon; _ silver 
mounted. An outfit for an artist. 


pe 


HALF SIZE MUSIC SATCHELS he lager Good Brazil bow, and substantial Outfit No. 6—Holiday- Cash Price, $75.00. 
Long grain keratol, moire lined double Ou e 2—Holiday Cash Price, $20.00. Either a Raa violin aaa 2 bee 
handles, black or brawn........... $1.25 Strad model violin, good tone, well shaded, eoik ees hich zrade. iolinees Pepe 
Smooth finish sheepskin, unlined, black 2.25 ebony trimmings. Well balanced Brazil ; < a Gie Banaiourid 
Ge 4 cowhid lined d = 's bow, well balanced. Case, fine to) e, 
PIN SL TOs eae coe Pea aa wood bow. Nickel trimmed keratol case, | nickel tri cat Ik plushehned 
_ in smooth finish, black or brown... 3.50 fully lined »| nickel trimmed, heavy silk DS oes 
Sel grain eae ee double han- Outat No 3—Holiday Cash Price, $25.00. ey Be No. 7—Holiday Cash Price, 
oS air tabeeree cakar Naeagl ott gi a Strad or Amati model violin, fine tone, Oot Ting : 
ebony trimmed, nicely shaded. Fine well-| A beautiful hand-made violin. A master 
COMBINATION SATCHELS balanced bow. Fine keratol case, nickel| reproduction of Stradivarius, genuine old 
i i tch tepeay ined. seasoned wood used throughout. A solo vio- 
5 x Seal rain kersioh, mire Tinck clogel | Outht No. &Hoilday Cash Price, $35.00, | lin, Brant tone of wonderful resonance, A 
AD + with strap and buckle, black’ only... $1.25 A beautiful Strad model violin. A high | violin for a critical performer, noe eds 
au! e | Same as above, closed by nickel lock grade instrument excellent tone, shaded to | Some, heavy cowhide case, silk plush lined, 
wae Sheet Music | black or. brown ia. ad. batdes eae 1.50| dark brown color; flamed back, trimmed | removable bottom pad, silk bow et 
Az | Leatherette, seal grain, closed by nick- with Madagascar ebony. Fine grained Bra- | A fine genuine close grained, silver mounted, 
we " Si A L | el lock, black or browne. eee: . 2.50] zil bow, silver trimmed, well balanced. Pernambuco bow, either round or octagon. 
Size atc ets Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished Finest long grained keratol case, nickel Send for list of our old violins ranging in 
closed with strap and buckle, black. 3.00 | trimmed and silk plush lining. prices from $50.00 to $300.00. 
Seal grain keratol, brief style Seal or Cobra grain leather, lined with > 
2 pockets, black ‘or ‘brown... $1.75 moire, closed with strap or lock.... 3.50 4 
Seal grain keratol, moire lined, Genuine cowhide, 4-oz. stock, unlined, MEDALLIONS A FINE NEW LOT OF PLACQUES 
leather handles running around B black or brown, lock or strap. sesee 5.00 Bach Mendelssohn Size;. 6 in. 8a 
bag, black. 2.25 | Cobra grain leather, lined with calf skin, Becthaven Mozart : rip smh 
Cobra grain fabrikoid, dull or polished, turned edges, nickel lock, black.... 9.00 Chopin Schubert _ Bas-Reliefs in Ivory Finish of the follow- 
double leather handles, closed with Wandel Schumann ing composers: F ; 
oteap and hickiel black only....... 4.50 MUSIC ROLLS Haydn Verdi Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Grieg, 
Seal grain leather, unlined, double Seal Cob ain heratelined. Wace 5 Liszt Wagner Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
handles, strap and buckle, black.... 4.50 | 2¢2! or Cobra grain keratol, lined, black $0.7 Rubinstein, Schubert, Schumann, Tschai-. 
Cesine contidemeine oth eet priet Seal grain leather, black.............. 1.00 Highly finished photo- | kowski, Wagner. ‘ 
style, 2 pockets, black, brown or ma- Cowhide, 4-o0z, leather, unlined, black, graphs of the compos- | Price, 75 cents each; $7.20 dozen, postpaid. 
Roeans: Dae ey on | ae 5.00 brown or mahogany «\ sisiwisieh seeeeeeee 2.00 ers named. _ attrac- 
Seal grain or smooth finish, 4-0z. cow- tive ornament for stu- REWARD CARDS 
hide, round bottom bag, double han- SILHOUETTES dio or home. _Cabizet ; 
es arot e bag,\str ckle 6.50 . oval 3% x 5 with easel A set of 16 portraits of great composers 
noi 3 ae, Sa coohiie Size 974 x 12% back. ‘ f with a short biography. Lithographed in 
extension lock, straps extending all Bust view of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Holiday Cash Price, 35 | colors. 
around bag. Black, brown or ma- | Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Mozart, Schumann, cents, $3.70 doz., pests} HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents per 
hogany Ree Aer eee ic eb 7.50 Schubert and Wagner. paid. set, postpaid. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PRINTS OF 
MUSICAL ART SUBJECTS 
Holiday Cash Price, 25¢ Each 
LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Size, 11 in. x 15 in. 


No. 75 A Gold Filled 
No. 75 B* Silver 
No. 75 C* 10 Kt. Gold... 


No. 75 


A NEW NOVELTY PENDANT OR CHARM 
FOR MUSIC LOVERS 


THE ALBUM OF COMPOSERS PENDANT 


A charming and handsome little album with attractively decor- 
ated gold-plated covers and gold-plated leaves presenting min- 


MUSICAL JEWELRY, PINS AND NOVELTIES 


BAR PINS 


CLASS SCARF PINS OR 


uality A Silver....... 0.35 each $1.00 set 
Be sure to indicate the number (60, 62 or 2 cd B Gold Plated. .35 each er “ 
76) with the quality desired C Silver Enam. 1.00 set 
Ouality CAG TO Rte Goldirantetes s+! ws $2.00 D Gilding Metal .15 each .40 “ 
AY ©BASiner ne Rea oon 8 50 ae oe fo 
; namele é 

HC Golds Pilledistcsiie ssc cc sise 75 F 10 Kt. Gold. .75 each 2.00 “ 
Oe eee 30! Nos, 7, 8, 9'(G and E), Enameled/in Rem 

ROMELEA Silver . <0 MeeMERE oten «tree $ .70 E Silver Dipped............. 30) Blue, Black or Green, sold in sets only. 
Samé Stvle No. 4 B Silver Gold Plated........... -70 Nos. 60 and 62 come lettered MUSIC Pins marked with an asterisk (*) have 
Noses 10 Kee gold ssc ssee. os wes #400 | No. 4 C Gold Plated. ...........00005 30 | CHOIR or Plain Bar suitable for engraving | safety catch. When ordering kindly specify 

NOOSE *CSUVER) csc cnececw es cee vee 1\50| No. 4 D Silver Plated. ..... 0.02001... 30] of initials at a cost of $.25 additional. style—class, scarf or pendant. si 


binstein, Schubert, Verdi and Wagner. Size, 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 


CLASS OR SCARF PINS 


No.9 


Be sure to indicate the number (7, 8 or 9) 
with the quality desired 


No.7 No. 8 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, u- 


9x 12. Set, 25 cents. 


Beethoven, Brahms, Liszt, Mozart, Schu- 


Chapa iatuve photographs of ten great composers. fee oeisel ee e a be 
Gaebe HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each, 
Beethoven. Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Liszt, Men- ; 
Child Handel. delssohn, Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Wagner. POST CARDS 
Mocct Lasil ate et i eee (Beautifully Colored) 

Bie _vasily opened, yet can be kept securely close 305 i 1 
sae wat eel ety “atached in Sit ope a 

. i 

Shunt Bs sae eo a place on each card. 40 cents per set. 
Harmony _-his is a novelty, yet it is a substantial, neat 
Tasairateon piece of jewelry that is fascinating to music MINIATURE PORTRAIT SERIES 
Meee : lorers of all ages, 


A set of photographically printed portraits 
of twelve great masters. They are excellent 
for group framing, lesson rewards to little — 
tots, musical scrap books, etc. The size of 
each is one and three-quarters inches by 
two and three-quarter inches. Set, 25 cents. 


METRONOMES—Useful Gifts for 


Music Students . 
The Metronomes we offer are of the bes' 
quality American make, detached door and 
are fully guaranteed against any defect in 
penitactare No 0; with bell, 
-00. F 


s at eas 
chubert, The 
Harmony Maid of the Mill 
Beethoven, The Approaching Storm. 
Franz Liszt, full length portrait. 
Haydn, Crossing the English Channel. 
Schubert in the Home. 
Dawn of a Masterpiece. 
Her First Lesson. ‘ 
Vision of Wagner. 15 in. x 10% in, 

The above photogravures are on heavy 
paper and make excellent subjects for fram- 
ing. 


Sach little album is delivered in a little cloth 


nae 
Illustrations exact size 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


PRICE, $1.50 


a O e(mas Giitiate Suggestionsé: 


- for the Juvenile Music Student 


JUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE HISTORY OF a 
MUSIC Hl 


BY JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Tells the story of music from its beginning and 
on through the days of the masters up to the mod- 


§€ . CHILD’S OWN BOOK OF GREAT 
BY THOMAS TAPPER 


This unique series of Biographies of Great Com- 
posers is ideal for giving child music students an 
intimate appreciation of any of the following Mas. 


A Pocket Dictionary that Music 
Students of All Ages Appre- 
ciate as a Possession 


ern days in a conversational style that the young STUDENT’S PRONOUNC- ter Composers: 
people enjoy and understand. ING MUSICAL DIC- Rice kee. ee 
Over 100 pictures that are furnished for the TIONARY BEETIIOVEN Liszr ScmuMANN 
young reader to cut out and paste in the book help Only 20 Cents on Holiday Cash Order CiroPINn MENDELSSOHN VERDI 
to impress the highlights in the development of Regilan Price. 130) Gents me Mozart WaGNER 
2 : HANDEL 


music and in the lives of the great composers upon 
the young mind. 


NE of the most practical of all 

“stocking fillers’ for the music stu- 
dent. It is extremely popular all the 
year ’round, but thousands of additional 
covies are sold at Christmas time. This 
convenient dictionary contains all the 
Italian, German and French terms in 
Birth and death 


An Individual Booklet with a sheet of ‘‘Cut-Out’” Pictures is obta!rable 
on any of the above named composers, 


> a young 
Student this 
a pair of 
s and some 

and in a 
time he will 
a surprising 


UT any one of these booklets in the hands of a child just as we de- 
liver it with cover, page sheets, picture sheets, needle, silk cord and 
directions for binding and watch how quickly he will get interested in 
binding his own book and pasting in the pictures, incidentally being car- 


ordinary use in music. ried into the reading of the simply written biography of the master 


viedge of dates of over 350 famous musicians are covered. You will then be convinced that it is an excellent way of feed- 
pmusical, g ven. ing knowledge about the old masters into the child mind. 
Sey CHILD’S OWN BOOK ‘jlicuy Cash Price, 12 Cts. Each 
iastically Endorsed by Foremost Te*chers because it Magnifies the Actual This Little OF GREAT MUSICIANS § Regular Price, 20 Cts. each 
es ; es Size Musical 3 
Child’s Intere; pusic 3 Authority is Sx £ Ne 
x me Work of : pare a 

UNG FOLKS’ PICTURE lay Cash Price, 70 Cents 514 . A. Clarke \y 
STORY OF MUSIC } ‘egular Price, $1.00 132 Pages Mus. Doc. BETTY AND THE SY IONY ORCHESTRA 


E IZABETH A. GEST 


xe @ jee HOLL. ASH PRICE, 7 Cents Postpaid é 


NX Lit TY dreamed the night after she 
har 


THE PETITE LI her first orchestra performance 
| HERE IS THE BOOK TO GIVE TO and he brought her all the instruments 
- Nine Miniatur umes th ry Orchest d th Id h 
} % THE YOUNGSTER IN THE MUSICAL be gh aieage” ae ee ie 
aoe a t ets eee GREER INTHE MUSICAL BOME much iemselves. Children or anyone 
iography. 7 reading ory quickly learn the names of 
ee TUNES FOR TINY TOTS Ip all the rents, to which family they be 
i q long a ¢ interesting things ab - 
plete set eal y i pe a Rael aM 1 oi we Te 
5 boxed. inely Ten e HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents, Postpaid ; Ms Ni 
5 i 4 : 
nine great maste ex ist 
e, 24% x : 8 HIS is a preparatory book that is designed for teachers MUSICAL PLAYLE IR YOUNG PEOPLE Ope ‘ 
: Vol an or parents to use in introducing little ones to the ways : 
Mhere are Nine Volumes in th) of getting music out of the piano. It is not intended to sup- BY JAMES ICIS COOKE ‘ 


ven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn eT plant the usual instruction book since it really precedes it, HOLIDAY CAS z, 45 Cents Postpaid 


Mozart, Weber and \ is E f Regu 60 Cents 
: 2 f giving the easiest material and the most gradual grading. It [ F eae. A a: 
DAY CASH PRICE, come stpaid Gaia Melasitful Mook and Beping ‘aith:both: clets, LITTLE; book of plays venes and incidents in the lives of 
Regular Price, $4 great composers. Fine n add interest to pupils’ recitals and 
DAY CASH PRICE, Single ach ' excellent for “rainy day’’ pla he musical home. : 


VENIRS OF THE MA DUET BOOK ae ae wep they f ¢ STUDIES IN MUSIC 
BY GEO. L. SPAULDIN e this book to la jWyhen possible; BIOGRAPHY a 


ovel Piano Solo Collection givi aud or with a paren ABR, a2) Ati Fey aas Tapper Cloth Bound 


ade Student an introduction to H piano playing grow. "Tet -please-ere wae Ja the that is an outstanding favorite for 
Masters. rity THE parts in. these piano duets are about ing.”? Clever words to each ul) much for the ‘rst “glimpses into the biographies music F 
: aoe students should know. 


“RISABLE melodies of the great ¢lassic 
_ modern masters attractively arfanged 
nists in Grade Two. There are 27/pieces, 
vith text ad libitum. The cover) design 
ses half-tone portraits of the composers 
melodies have been utilized. i" 


[DAY CASH PRICE, 60 Cents Postpaid We 
Regular Price, $1.00 


equal so that two students in first anc\sec- interest of very young pupils. AL HOLTUAY CAGH PRI ; ce 
ond grades may have 2 recreation fo- HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid Se Rewulan Na ih Postpaid sl eae 


gether with these 27 easy pianb duets. Regulat Brice aon Cents ‘ 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, §0 Cents Postpaid Me BA d 


Regular Price, 75 Cents a <4 GAMES AND PUZZLES PounaHh yi 
M L Hs p 


, USIC 
a oe ee UeeeS ALEC BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 


UNG FOLKS’ OPERA EMS 
A Popular Piano Solo Alb 


IST popular collection with yo ng pian- 
ts. It presents 27 famous op¢atic airs 
sed for pianists boasting of ojly about 


ars of study. 
] w ease PRICE, 50 CentsP 


egular Price, 75 Cents 


AR AND INSTRUCTIVE 
GAMES ; 

uthors Holiday Price,45 Cents 

id game playing into a knowedge of 
posers. 


i . - * ‘ 
>|. ( 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
ERE is a great treasure chest for the pian- 
ist of little experience. 72 gems in the 
first and second grades. : 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 5) Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents 


out of the first grade and it is ex\remely 

popular with such players because of the 70 

melodious second and third grade numbers it 
presents. | 

HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 Cents Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75 Cents \ 


HIS is for young players who have hoy 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Phila., Pa. 


Everything in Musical Publications — Est. 1883 — 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


OTHER MUSICAL GIFT SUGGESTIONS INOUR THIRTY- 


EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER—Send a Postal for a Copy 


O matter what the age, music lovers, mem- AM 


bers of music clubs or music classes’ will 
get enjoyable entertainment and _ instruction 
with these games and puzzles. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 45 Cents Postpaid 


oe om 


Triads or Chords Holiday Price, 25 Cents 
Helps pupils to master things in music. 


Great Composers Holiday Price, 45 Cents 
An instructive game, plays like the literature 
game, “‘Authors.” 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY OFFER LISTING 
By DESCRIBING OTHER MUSICAL 
AMES 
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THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
‘‘ Music for Everybody’ 


TRADE 6 
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2 Contents for December, 1926 : HE 
= World<of. Music: . 2 Soe eee. . eee 887 EVE 
15 Kditorials .......;+.- out eee, . Samet 889 HE 
iS Art ‘of + Clarity; “The +=. Sats) eae eee H. Samuel 891 ‘e\= 
WINTER NE Counting for Balky Pupils .............. W. E. Despard 892 alz 
Ys Teaching the Grand Staff ............. J. M. Williams 893 Oz 
i Keep Students Interested ................-. W. L. Clark’ 894 He 
BEAUTY = Done, Hurry ~\—: 2. 2s to’ eect J. Kruger 894 = 
2 Music-Sharing | Plan’ ).s\. <a geitee om eta obs R. Price 894 AB 
a : Ns Lesehetizky Memorial. -:.«../pectiseeielcomin: Soe: - Seer 894. = 
Avoiding a weather-beaten skin { E Kullak Teaching Octaves «+. :jacbumetec seen ae E. Pirani 895 E 
with these protective treatments E Good ‘Equipment .......... ae ae J. Duddy 896 z 
Practice 7A udiences@ . S25..2 1 ee J. A. McLennan 896 = 
ITING blasts and cutting Young Student’s Measure ............. E. H. Nickelsen 896 = 
V cold impair the soft, dia- Relative’ Minors <...2....:0 3 eee. D. Bushell 896 BB 
phanous delicacy of the ; Playing Beethoven’s Sonatas, Part VI......... F. Corder 897 4 = 
kin organisms. Left to the mercy t Musical Postcards). :20..... -caiteles eee - .G. Henry 898 B Ej 
of the ‘elements, the complexion NE Handel—Character Sketch ................ TF. Borowski 899 = = 
thus loses its youthful fineness | i= Golden =A. gecoGo Music! \. << chm ame eens H. F, Finck 901 = Z| 
raked Liane “ae > [ENE All Seales, Same Route ............--- R. L. I. Barnett 902 = 4 
coafsens, Chaps alld ages. = Swimming and Piano Practice ............... I’, Lipkin 902 Bt, E 
HELENA RUBINSTEIN, the = Music's -Frailiy, \... . :2 a: 2s pae = eee E. Stoddard 962 aye 
ternationally famous beauty fal Pianist’s Daily Dozen ws) de safe Bloheene =e ee C. B. Macklin 903 ts 
cialist, comes to the rescue of your Kaleidoscopic Pempi) jo... Jss.te clots ake. eee E. A. Barrell 904 ape 
Cyril Scott cei)e. - . ssc): artis ete.cis ue @ Sete ee GR. Bett 904 =i7is 
winter beauty with preciouscreams 2 obs Ape 
and lotions, long treasured by the | oe ba * BYE 
most winsome and distinguished Coneentration Drill <2. unk. ok ee ce - E rE 
women in the social limelight, as Musical Voyage on Volga ............- a. a El6is 
their intimate secrets of charm. Scales by. "Tettachords: .. 2.6. tweeelde-8 SAB 
ces - Enszt (Mistakea? ’.. 2 :o senate =fi3 
TArAcerwATEE ET eeBA ee delightful | Things To Do .:........+.+++++0s-++200- 3 
Fall £ ~cleanses wonder? Pagst Phingswearst | 2: io. Sessa eae E 
al cee, Our Heritage, the Indian ............... d 2 
y s. Keeps comp. cx- = a A . 
d, entrancing. 2.50 4.00. iretching. BWxerciseS! . 2. cece se eee 2 
Public School Department ............. , 2 
Dry skins, crowsfeet, wrinkles Reading Orchestral Scores ........-2 A. 2 
a ae: Tl ea Teachers} ound “1 able a2 ee ae : : Can Use Them With Any 
smooths away ‘wrinkles and Musical) Serap. Book) 37 sina. eneee cael z Systema er Method ats 
eee : Saee Liszt’s E-major Polonaise ........... ’ = Sew ease 
__ of Fiaset with VALAZE EXTRATT—cxquisite rejave- Gcchniesl Developdicae Gee eae : D ES ACH device is created to serve a” 
* Sas Se pte eget AM AM a sf Bg. eo Es definite purpose—to solve a defi- 
<ps ) ° Music at Home BP eR en acca ss we, _. A E nite problem: Their chietaim—oaeais 


on years of experience in teaching 
music and analyzing the problems of teacher and 
pupil—is to make music study and teaching more 
simple—more interesting. 

By picturization fundamentals are more easily — 
and permanently mastered. 

Adapted to the beginner, as well as advanced — 
student—to class as well as private instruction. 


= To clear and lighten the skin, 
V be BE. a ING SKIN Le he shen 


y Notes 2... ii cr 941 
Sin gersy) Hiudes:,. dacge ces «one ite ser yea. 942 
Musical Pointers for Parents’....- : [W. Ross 945 
Letters from Etude Loyers....... | ree 947 
Organists’ Etude ............... Poe e- wy... +: =) 


and a urifies—te- 
owness—marvelous for 


daily use. 1.00, 2.50, 4.00 


MNT 


Drooping chin—puffy eyes E Mera: mestions Answered ...... 
VALA \ZE GEORGINE LACTEE—a marvelous muscle ec : | BPA nswers Order today those devices best 
ightener. Corrects bagginess, relaxed muscles, droop- Biiver Gold Sea TIS WRCES 37 ofan suited to your needs, and begin 


at once to profit from their use. 


ng chin, puffy eyes. Restores firm, clear-cut contour. j Plated. cad 
3.00, 6.00. 1f Silver Plated), % 
Finish with VALAZE EMAILLINE—the nourishing 
astringent cream—braces and rejuvenates, 1.75, 
3.50, 6.00. a. - 


z NewWayKeyboard and Staff Reader 


The most valuable device created in years. Teaches — 
student not only to read accurately and rapidly, 
but to play what is read. The correlation of staff 
and keyboard is made perfectly clear by means of 
sliding lettered buttons. The teaching of Sh 
and Flats, Scale Construction, oe and Ini ; 
val Building is greatly simplified by its use. So 
simple the smallest child can operate and learn 
from it—so complete the advanced student can 
profit from it. As essential and accurate as the 
multiplication table. Every pupil should have one. — 
2.00 ea. 


2 New Way Time Value Indicator _ 
Two-color hanger—22x22—for teaching note and 


To prevent or heal chapped, r 

VALAZE BALM ROSE—prevents cha 

ing, tones and softens the skin and 

beauty. 1.00, 1.75, 3.50 

VALAZ! 34UME BLANC—awexqt 

S “—o Hslsam for super-ScOsitive s. 
painfully tendex and © apped. 1.75, 


PxMnual winded ........ oN... ee. ee. 


TT 


NM 


The perfect am eeeetemee-, —(raiet Yuletide)... 222... ta. oe cea a oe . A, Ti 913 


aestity OFA yvraseNnney i 
BMI CIE OS Sea 


AUUDOODDDODADUEGDD DOOD ROADDARAGHONGLOGONLNCUCOANDOADOLANA DOAGAOAD DOO GAAAN LARS ORO coaaDODD: 


VALAZE CREAM OF LILIES—a 3 i. 914 
b = 6— SC WIECONEBROLONAISE ..:.:) ee - letete ae ite eee eee es . 2 rest values. 4 great aid in visualizing values with, 
= sree ore make-up del z 920 minimum efort and time. $1. 50 ea. 
VALAZE POWDERS, ROUGES, wae SNe Dutch Dolls’ Dance (Four Hands) ........  L. 922 - 3 New Way Wall Board 
CARA, ctc.—scientifically compounded—By ble =al= ihe Simiehed Ve 924. Invaluable fr school room or studio use. oablest K 
Rubinstzin to safeguard even the most delicate skins. SNe c cS CaS. - pct - eee eae Se _ a teacher to ilustrate any point to any number of 
Famous for their purity, flattering tones and cx- } = Nj = The Darkie’s’ Dream ..2.- 52... one. eae 929 pupils at sane time. Size 28x36 in. Made of ma- 
quisite quality. 1.00 to 5.50. HE = Beolic of the Ganling 930 terial that permits erasing. $5.00 ea. 
CUPIDSBOW—the new selfshaping lipstick—the EIS | Abraham lomcola cs a oe D 931 4 New Way Practice Pad 
piece de resistance of all beauty originations! 1.50. HE rR =F “ D AUTCOID os = + wks = pice m dlees! see IN is 3 f Something mtirely new for class dictation work — 
| : Scherzetto, 2.) cass... +a oe ee. Ga ee. 932 and home rractice. Special patented pad permits 
Dispensed at the better stores by trained and com t f | =e\ alse ‘des sMIGUTS |... .\.cene eet ee ae E 933 instant erasng and indefinite use. 5c ea. 
petent sdvisers—or order direct from Dept. E-I2. March for a Church Festival (Organ) oe 934 5 New Way Degree Cards _ reps Oh, 
Sent: i = : or ; ra A deck ofcards showing every note i music © 
; Ne Re. Dreamland (Violin and Piano) ............ H. 935 from the sgl aaided space below the oe oa 
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HOW vo cer MORE PUPILS 


ae 


A Brand New, Thoroughly Practical, Exceedingly Inexpen- 
sive Plan Created as a Real Service to ALL TEACHERS 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


This, we believe, is the most valuable help The Etude Music Magazine has ever given teachers. 


$100,000.00 would be a small estimate of the aggregate worth of this 
plan to the profession, if enough teachers have the enterprise, the alertness 
and initiative to follow it up properly. 
Right at the start, any teacher adopting it would save about $14.00 in publicity costs. That 
is, it would actually cost a teacher at least $16.00 to get set up and printed at the local 
| ptinters what may now be procured through The Etude Music Magazine for $2.00. 


HE plan is simply this: We have had prepared a very 
Strong, interesting, convincing letter to parents which 


envelopes to match (olive green ink on a rich buff). The 
teacher adopting this plan will send in her name and full 
we reproduce on the next page. This letter is designed to address. We will print these at the head of each sheet. 
reveal to parents the fact that only through the actual study We furnish the letter, the paper, the teacher’s imprint and 
of an instrument are the marvelous higher advantagessf the requisite envelopes, all at the following rates: 
musical education to be brought to the child. \ 100 for $2.00) 1, Poa : ; 
cee. 3 . ese prices include letters with envelopes 

We stress enthusiastically the need for more and me > 250 for $3.75 5 REELED Lie bea cher Bticinc 
phonographs, radios and player-pianos; but these, invalu- 500 for $6.00 imprinted on letter. 
able as they are in modern musical education, can not take 


the place of actual study with a real music teacher with a 
real instrument. 


We strongly urge teachers to employ the mechanical 
music reproducers. They contribute immensely to music 
study. The teacher who does not take advantage of them 
is woefully behind the times. On the other hand, it may 
safely be said that every day the manufacturers of me- 
chanical musical reproducing apparatus spend one million 
dollars to every single cent the teacher spends for adver- 
tising, and it is of vast importance for the future of musical 
education in America that our parents shall realize that 
there is a mind-training of’ priceless value which comes 
through the practical study of an instrument (including the 
voice) as contrasted with hearing music, but not execut- 
ing it. 

We need not tell our teacher friends how vital is the 
correct understanding of this matter upon the part of 
parents. 


This letter we have had printed handsomely in fac- 
simile of Elite typewriting on high class stationery with 


It would cost any teacher at least $16.00 to reproduce 
one hundred of these at the local printers. The price we 
make is possible only through our buying facilities and im- 
mense printings. All that is left for the teacher to do is to 
sign the letters, address the envelopes and. mail them. 


Thus, the teacher has a fine advertising campaign, pre- 
pared by experts, put at her disposal at a nominal cost, lit- 
erally no more than the cost of good stationery. 


Mail the letters to all parents of children in your vicin- 
ity. If thought advisable, hire a messenger to put them 
under doors of the homes. Leave some envelopes with 
merchant friends, to be distributed. Of course, it will pay 
you to “follow up” the initial letter with personal corres- 
pondence when possible. 


We know of no other way in which the teacher could 
secure a strong advertising campaign at anything like this 
cost. We can imagine no better plan to wake up interest 
in music study and to get new pupils. Even if the letter is 
sent to the parents of your old pupils, it will fortify your 
position. 


We confidently expect that vast numbers of teachers will JUMP at this 
opportunity—that they will instantly recognize it as something they have 
wanted for years, but have been unable to prepare or to afford at the present 
high price of printing. 


SEE FOLLOWING 
PAGE 


SEE FOLLOWING 


PAGE 


You buy it complete for about what you would pay for the stationery itself. 


— 


\ 
| WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR “‘TEACHER TO PARENT” LETTER—IN GIVING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS AS YOU WANT IT AT THE TOP 
_OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE LETTER PLEASE, PRINT IT IN PEN AND INK SO THERE WILL BE NO DOUBT AS TO CORRECTNESS 


As the demand will be very great we earnestly ask 


Remember, the whole letter—printing, envelopes, 
you to order as promptly as possible. 


stationery—is high class in every respect. 


_ THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


Musie Publishers and Deaters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How to Get More Pupils (Continued from 


preceding Page) 
THIS IS THE FIRST PAGE TTL 
OF THE LETTER AS YOU | 

WILL RECEIVE IT | 


EVELYN MAY DAVIS 


2834 ACKER AVENUE 
ILESVILLE, OHIO 


Your Name and 


Address Imprinted 
Here 


An Open Letter to Parents: 
The Balance of the Letter 


Reads ~y 


The nation-wide discussion of the “new 
day of liberty for youth", which, during the 
last few years has produced types that our 


Ree grandparents would not have thought credible, 
2 6 : = = : = = 
o oncds : is a subject in which all parents are mightily 
<hust Pee interested. It involves in fact our greatest 
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WITH ENVELOPES TO MATCH AND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
PRINTED NEATLY AT TOP OF FIRST PAGE 


Boor ples aU THEODORE PRESSER CO., ce skeet 


MUSIG PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS -- 1712-1714 CHE 


PRESSER’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 
United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 
including Balearic Islands, Canary Islands and Pos- 
sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 
gier) Peru and Uruguay. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be printed 
the date on which your subscription is paid up, which 
serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal Premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 
obtaining subscriptions. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. Con- 
tributions on music-teaching and music-study are solicited. 
Although every possible care is taken the publishers are not 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. Unavailable manuscripts will 
be returned. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the 15th 
of the second month preceding date of issue to insure insertion 
in the following issue. 


All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 
REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 


press money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 
for its safe arrival. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers 
do not wish to miss an issue. Thetefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyorid expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR THE MUSICIAN,THE 
MUSIC STUDENT, AND ALL MUSIC LOVERS. 
Edited by James Francis Cooke 
Assistant Editor, Eowarp E_iswortH HipsHER 
Vol. XLIV. No. 12 DECEMBER, 1926 


Entered as second-class matter Jan. 16, 1884, at the P.O. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. A 
Copyright, 1926, by Theodore Presser Co., for U. S. A. and Great Britain 
Printed in the United States of America 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The World of Music 


Dr. Artur Rodzinski, 
distinguished Polish conduc- 
tor, who first came to local 
notice as conductor. of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at 
one of the ‘Philharmonic 
Series” of 1925-1926, and 
later as guest conductor of 
the same organization at the 
Sesqui-Centennial, has now 
been appointed assistant con- 
duetor of this famed group 
of musicians. His first con- 
certs were received with immense enthusiasm. 


ur Rov 


An American Opera, “Namiko-San,” 
by Aldo Franchetti, with Tamaki Miura in 
the title réle, is to be in the regular reper- 
toire of the Manhattan Opera Company which 
is to make a tour of the states. 


Paris Will Hear this month the 1780th 
performance of “Faust,” the 616th perform- 
ance of “Samson and Delila,”’ the 260th of 
“Tannhhauser,”’ and the 100th of ‘“Herodiade.” 
Along with these the Opéra Comique an- 
nounces the 900th performance of ‘Lakmé,” 
the 783d performance of ‘‘Werther,” the 680th 
of “Louise,” and the 500th of ‘‘La Boheme.” 


The Chicago Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Hlena Moneak as conduc- 
tor, opened its season with a concert on Sep- 
tember 28, before the Woman's Club of La- 
range, Illinois. 


+ Pauline Apel, for thirty years the ser- 
vant and secretary of Franz Liszt, died on 
eptember 20th at Weimar, Thuringia. 
Highty-eight years of age, she was known to 
multitudes of visitors as the caretaker of his 
home which is kept just as he left it at his 
death in 1886. In it are many gifts which 
fhe great pianist considered too costly for use, 
among them being one hundred pipes which 
never have been lighted. 


Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis’” has 
been already a feature of the New York recog- 
nition of the centenary of the great master’s 
death. The great symphonic mass, which 
Beethoven himself is said to have declared 
0 be the finest of his works, was given on 
Jetober 81, at the Metropolitan Cpera 
he choral forces of the Society of the Friends 
»£ Music, and the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Arthur Bodansky conducting. 


M. P. Moller, veteran organ builder of 
dagerstown, Maryland, has received the hon- 
rary degree of Doctor of Music, from Sus- 
juehanna University of Selinsgrove, Pennsyl- 
yania. This is probably the first instance in 
America of a similar degree conferred on one 
vhose first interest has been in the making 
»f instruments. But why not? Is there not 
S much art in the construction of a great 
gan as in the playing of it? 


Dusolina Giannini, the most sensational 
lramatic soprano that ‘The States” have pro- 
uced in many years, has won a triumph in 
3erlin, as Aida, receiving no less than twenty- 
ee ‘recalls at her appearance on Septem- 


For the First Time in the history of the 
Paris Conservatoire, the first prize for piano 
laying has been recently won by an Ameri- 
an, Beveridge Webster, of Pittsburgh, where 
e was born in 1908. 


An Opera Museum is to 
be a feature of the new thea- 
tre now under construction 
in New York for the head- 

uarters of the San Carlo 
pera Company. In it For- 
tune Gallo, the impresario, is 
hoping to make a historical 
eollection of stage settings. 
photographs, playbills and 
other accessories which will 
depict the history of opera 
production in America from 
inception of this artistic enterprise to the 
ent. 


echstein Concert Hall, hallowed in 
musical annals, was recently reopened 
a coneert for which Julia Culp was 
from her voluntary retirement. When 
imally dedicated in 1892, the soloists of the 
Initial concerts were those musical giants, 
nes Brahms, Anton Rubinstein, Joseph 
no and Hans yon Biilow. 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave for its inaugural performance, on 
October 28, at the historic Academy of Music, 
Verdi’s. “Aida,” a work whose music and 
pageantry have made it an almost indispens- 
able of such festive occasions. And be it 
said that at this time the Quaker City’s new 
organization, which has the potent bulwark of 
both social and business backing, gave promise 
of a brilliant future. Fulgenzio Guerricri 
led the vocal and orchestral forces through 
an energetic and inspired interpretation ; 
while Vera Cortis as Aida, Marta Wittkowska 
as Amneris, John Dwight Sample (an American 
tenor from the La Scala, making his American 
début) as Rhadames and Chief Caupolican 
(the South American Indian baritone) as 
Amonasro, each won plaudits. Also, Ayenara 
Alexeyewa and Holger Alexeyev-Mehner ¢re- 
ated enthusiasm in their American début as 
premiére danseuse and premier danseur of 
the ballet. 


Karl Krueger, formerly conductor at 
the Vienna Opera and lately of the Conser- 
yatoire Orchestra of Paris, has been called to 
the post of conductor of the newly organized 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


The European Visit of the Philadel- 
phia Orehestra which lad been rather 
widely announced some months ago, has lately 
been abandoned. As a reason it is said that 
those who visited across the seas, to make 
preparations for the tour of the orchéstra 
which many consider to be the greatest now 
in existence, found conditions unfavorable to 
a successful consummation of the enterprise. 


The Second Chamber 
Music Festival of the 
Library of Congress, endowed 
by Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge, was held at Wash- 
ington on October 7-10. 
Though due regard was given 
to the classics, fully half the 
compositions were products 
of the very recent years. Two 
Es prize works written in 1925 
Murs, F. 8, Coouper DY the young Belgian, Albert 

Huybrechts, were presented ; 
while a composition by N. Berezowsky, a 
young Russian also not yet out of his twenties, 
had its world premiére, 


Musie Students are Twenty-Five Per 
Cent More Efficient than children who 
neyer have taken ‘any music lessons, has been 
determined by exhaustive analysis of grades 
of the Springfield, Missouri High Schools. 
After making a study of the three thousand 
four hundred and seventy-eight students of 
the High and Junior High Schools, ‘Music 
study was discovered not. only to improve the 
grades, but also to act as a mental stimulant.” 


The Westminster Choir of Dayton, 
Ohio, began on October 28 an extended tour 
of the eastern states. This organization ranks 
among the leading ones of the world in its 
a capella Singing, and it is a brilliant exam- 
ple of what a group of enthusiastic amateurs, 
devoted to a high ideal, can accomplish in 
the way of high art. 


A Statue of Massenet has been placed in 
the Luxembourg Gardens of Paris, so justly 
famous for their beauty. The monument 
stands near those of Chopin, Verlaine and 
Hederia; and on its base are sculptures: of 
“Cendrillon.” “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” 
“Marie-Madeleine” and “Werther.” 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciaton will meet in their semi-centennial 
convention at Rochester, New York, December 
28-30. Arrangements have been made for the 
discussion of many questions of vital interest 
to teachers in all branches of the profession, 
these meetings to be conducted by leaders in 
their respective lines of thought. Blaborate 
preparations have been made for the enter- 
tainment of those in attendance, and every- 
thing points to one of the greatest meetings 
in the history of the organization. Further 
particulars may be had by addressing the sec- 
retary of the Association, Donald M. Swarth- 
out, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


La Seala of Milan opened its season on 
November 15, with a gala production of Verdi’s 
“Don Carlos.” Difficult is the problem of 
eatering to operatic tastes, when such a 
work remains a favorite in many Duropean 
operatic centers but was practically discarded 
many years ago in both Hngland and America. 


“La Vestale,” one of 
the most spectacular of 
operas surviving from the 


classic period, was wisely 
chosen by impresario Gatti- 
Casazza, for the opening per- 
formance of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New 
York, on November 1st. Rosa 
Ponselle, brilliant American 
dramatie soprano, was given 
the honor of interpreting the 
leading réle. -This has been 
one of the most notable 
“revivals” by the Metropolitan in recent years, 
first because of the age of the score, and, sec- 
ond, because of its spectacular qualities. 


GasPARO 


A Tomb for Erik Satie is to be erected 
on the spot where the remains of the com- 
poser repose. <A fund for this purpose has 
been raised by memorial performances in Paris 
and Jvondon, of his works (some of them un- 
published.). 


A New Prodigy, Eileen Joyce, has been 
discoveréd in Westralia (West Australia). 
Percy Grainger, who has been touring the 
Southwestern Continent, writes most enthusi- 
astically of the youthful wonder: ‘She is in 
every way the most transcendentally gifted 
young piano student I have heard in twenty- 
five years.” She was: expecting to have ad- 
vanced study in Htrépe, but Mr. Grainger 
has’ strongly advised that she take up this 
work in America instead. 


$7500 in Musical Prizes have recently 
been awarded in the Sesqui-Centennial Com- 
petition. Karl Siebeck of Brunn near Vienna 
received $3000 for his opera, ‘Toni;”’ the 
symphony prize of $2000 was divided between 
Herman Hrdlen of Hamburg, for his “Pas- 
sacaglia,” and Gustav Strube of Baltimore, 
for his “Symphonie Fantasie ;” the choral 
prize of $2000 was divided between Henry 
Hadley of New York, for his ‘“Mirtil in Ar- 
eadia,” and Jacob Weinberg of Jerusalem, for 
“An Hvening in Palestine; the prize of $500 
for an a cappella suite went to T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn of Albany, New York, for his ‘“His- 
torical Suite ;” and the judges found no work 
submitted that was considered worthy of the 
prize of $2000 for a ballet. Thirty-four operas, 
fifty-eight symphonies, eleven choral compo- 
sitions, thirteen ballets, four pageants, one 
masque and eighteen a cappella suites were 
Submitted in the competition. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 
the “Etude” to make each issue of the journal worth many. 


times more, in practical instruction, stimulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


“The Singing Biennial’ Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs is to 
be held in Chicago, April 16-23, 1927. Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd has been chosen as National 
Chairman and will conduct the Great Massed 
Chorus, for which “Singing Delegates from 
Every Club’ has been made a slogan. A 
“Biennial Souvenir Choral Collection,’ in a 
beautifully bound souvenir volume, is being 
published especially for the occasion. The 
main objective of the Federation is to “‘stir up 
the whole country to a great revival of choral 
singing.” 


Three Eminent French 
Musicians, Louis Vierne, 
organist of Notre Dame, of 
Paris, Marcel Lanquetuit, or- 
ganist of the St. Gothard 
Cathedral of Rouen, and 
Marcel Herbert, cellist, will 
visit United States during 
the present season. They 
come primarily to appear in 
conjunction with the Cham- 
ber Orchestra recently organ- 
ized by Rodman Wanamaker 
and to play the wonderful organs of the great 
Wanamaker stores of New York and Philadel- 
phia. , 

| 


Opera on the Pacifie Coast is flourish- 
ing. Both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
already have had two-week seasons by an 
inter-city plan which enables them to com- 
mand the services of leading artists and con- 
ductors. The movement has sufficient interest 
to have attracted Mr. Otto Kahn of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company to be present and to 
speak on the opening night at San Francisco. 


oft 


i 


Louis VIERNE 


A Carillon of Forty-Seven Bells has 
been presented to the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
by William H. S. Shelmerdine in memory of 
his son. The set of bells will have a compass 
of four chromatic octaves and will require a 
carillonneur, 


Two Parterre Boxes of the Metro- 
politan Opera Wouse recently changed 
ownership, Robert S. Brewster acquiring the 
one owned by the late August Belmont, and 
Frazier Jelke becoming owner of the William 
KX. and Harold S. Vanderbilt box. Ownership 
of a parterre box carries with it possession 
of a thirty-fifth interest in the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Hstate Company; and -but 
eleven of them _have been sold in the forty- 
three years of Metropolitan history. 


Dr. Augustus Stephen Vogt, who raised 
the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto to a world 
famous choral organization, passed away there 
on September 17, at sixty-four years of age. 
He had resigned in 1917 from the leadership 
of this organization in order that he might 
devote his entire time to his duties as Director 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Musie. He 
was the son of a Baden organ builder who 
had made his home in the Ontario capital. 


The “Old Vic’? of London, where the 
experiment of grand opera well given at eight- 
een cents admission has proven a conspicuous 
success, opened its season on September 16, 
with a performance of “Lohengrin.” : 


The One Hundred Dol- 
lars, W. W. Kimball 
Prize, offered. by the Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club, D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, for the 
setting in madrigal form of 
a given poem, has been a- 
warded again to Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, which is the. third 
time he has taken this prize, 
with honorable mention in 
two others of their compe- 
titions. For this year Miss 
Frances McCollin, of Philadelphia, received 
the honorable mention. : 


L. V. Saaz 


Howard Hanson’s “Pan and the 
Priest,” a symphonic poem, had its world’s 
premiére at a recent Promenade Concert in 
Queen’s Hall, London, under the baton of Sir 
Henry Wood. This was the third American 
work to be heard there this season, where 
but a few years ago they were all but un- 
recognized. 


(Continued on Page 965) 
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A Teacher's Diploma N MI | Th 
or | | 
A Bachelor's Degree LEU 


In Your Spare Time at Home 


The teacher holding a Certificate today is the one at the top of his profession. 


Are you getting 


ahead in the music field? If not, what is the trouble? There are demands for teachers in schools and 


colleges, and you have a chance to qualify for the best position. 


Get An Accredited Course 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates granted by the authority of the State of Illinois. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them at the top where they could command higher tuition rates and larger classes, but they 
lack the necessary expert knowledge. Thus, the difference between their present standing and leadership—between large and small classes—between high 
and low tuition rates—is only a difference of a little broader knowledge. Every person who has risen to the top in the profession either as singer, player © 


or teacher had the instruction of some great teacher. 


Recall who taught any of the noted musicians and artists and you will find that every great 


musical career is based on the instruction of some MASTER TEACHER. 


Thousands of Letters Like These 
in Our Files 


Becomes Certified Teacher 

I have successfully passed the State Board Examinations 
and am now an accredited teacher in the State of Oregon. I 
owe this to your Normal Piano Course, for I tried to pass the 
examination before, but was not proficient in the answers, and 
failed. Then I saw your ad in Tue Erupr and determined to 
try this Course. ‘It has been successful, and I am very grateful. 

Mrs. Lutu E. Dieser, Seaside, Oregon. 


Junior Chorus Won First Prize in Interscholastic League 
Your Conservatory has received considerable advertising 
through me, as my Junior Chorus recently won first prize in 
the Interscholastic League. They competed with seven schools 
—three of which are large independent schools. I feel that 
much of my success is due to Mrs. Clark’s course in Public 
School Music. Mrs, Evsie V. Post, Glen Flora, Texas. 


Public School Music Graduate has Just Secured Life 
Certificate 

IT am now a full-fledged director of the Melvin Community 

High School Orchestra, having received my certificcte from 

our superintendent on the recommendation of the State Board 

after presenting my credits received through my studies with 
your institution. 


Pror, F. W. Reuter, Violinist, Dewey, Ill. 


The Sherwood Normal Course Systematic And Complete 


The Sherwood Course has taught me many things I have never heard any of my private 
teachers mention. The course has enabled me to. increase the size of my class and I can’t 


praise your methods too highly. I recommend them to all. 


Mary Etten Fotry, Owosso, Michigan. 


Clear Tone—Result of Weldon Course 


‘The Weldon lessons have benefited me much. My tone is clearer and better, and the 
attack has greatly improved. My breathing has also improved to a great extent, and I 
notice that the high tones are much easier for me than ever before. : 

Paut Buioepe, 615 R 124th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Teacher in Convent Praises Courses 


As a graduate of your Harmony, History and Advanced Composition Courses I want 


to say that I think your courses cannect be improved upon. 


way a short road to success, they surely are a most safe one. ? L 
bring you a large class of eager new students, and that they will enjoy the work as much 


as I did. 


Violin Teacher Increased Size of Class 


; This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the commencement of my studies 
with you, I was a violin teacher with plenty of time on my hands. My class has grown 
to three times that size. I command an increased fee and have a waiting list. 


‘UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Langley Avenue and 41st Street 
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Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious musical student to incur the expense of leav- 
ing home to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension Sys- 
tem the masters’ methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 

The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher Sherwood. The Cornetist 
studies with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how — 
to interpret the soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil 
through every phase of the study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruc- 
tion in Choral Conducting; Frances E. Clark gives the most practical methods in Public 
School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjoist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned 
mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their methods for mastering these — 
instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation of Music by Glen * 
Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition by Herbert J. Wrightson, are advanced courses © 
leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing by F. B. Stiven. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various 
branches of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same ad- ~ 
vantages which were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail Coupon TODAY! 


_ Fill in the coupon below—send it now for four lessons and our late catalog. We will 
give you full details of our offer to teachers and students, and the offer calls for samples 
from one of the courses. Get the catalog and lessons—then decide. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-81 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Moulder of Thought 


A puitosopueEr is one who by virtue of the virility, the 
originality and the humanity of his thought molds the thoughts 
of others. Henry T. Finck, whose passing is noted on another 
page of this issue with a forecast of his last work, was something 
far more than a mere chronicler, a reviewer of musical events. 
He was a philosopher who for the better part of his life made 
music his principal field. 

His earliest works, in fact, dealt with the very romantic 
subject of the philosophy of love and had nothing to do with 
music. Even after he entered the musical field and started to 
contribute so enormously to the cultivation of musical taste 
and knowledge in this country, he could not fail to write upon 
numerous other subjects embracing a large range of human 
experience. 

During the entire life of Taz Erupr Mr, Finck was an 
active and valued contributor. For the past few years he was 
in very poor health and therefore his contributions were not 
so frequent. He had the quality of investing any musical subject 
with remarkable human interest. You could not help reading 
Mr. Finck’s articles; and when you had read them you were 
in the possession of knowledge of permanent value. Most of 
these articles are fortunately preserved in his remarkable book, 
“Musical Progress,” than which there is no better panorama 
of musical taste and appreciation in America during the last 
fifty years. 

To haye been an intimate personal friend of this great 
philosopher, the editor counts as one of the richest human and 
educational assets of his career. Living in his home, and having 
him and his extremely able wife as guests, were rare privileges. 
During many long tramps in the mountains of Maine we came 
to know Henry T. Finck, the man. We learned of his charm- 
ing, equable disposition. We learned of his sincerity, his un- 
selfishness, his wit, his encyclopedic knowledge, his astonishing 
versatility. We found out why during his entire lifetime he 
won the strong admiration of many of his foremost contempor- 
aries in numerous widely separated fields. 

We cannot regard his passing at the age of seventy-two 
as a loss to American musical culture, but rather as the culmina- 
tion of a rich and beautiful contribution to art and philosophy, 
not only in our own country but in the world at large. 


Mars’ Scars 


Tuat Germany suffered terrifically from the slaughter of 
its man power is a fact too recent in history to be commented 
upon. France, Italy, England, Austria, Belgium and America, 
alike made their human sacrifices in numbers so vast that even 
after ten years we cannot contemplate them without horror. 

We cannot, however, help feeling especially deep pity for 
the thousands of European musicians of advanced years who 
had no part whatever in the War but who have been brought to 
penury and are still in terrible straits. Our office is flooded 
with letters from men and women of distinction who have made 
notable contributions to our art but who are now actually with- 
out the necessities of life. 

One letter from a great opera singer, the wife of a world 
famous conductor, runs, “I am actually without shoes, my feet 
are upon the ground. My best coat is twelve years old. I am 
too weak to do anything to help myself even if it were possible 
for me to get pupils to teach.” 

Another from the wife of a famous composer whose com- 
positions have been played by thousands of American pupils, 
runs, “We have been obliged to sell our Bechstein and the furni- 
ture has been going out piece by piece in order to keep us alive. 
Can’t you please help?” 

Tue Ervor has been helping through all the agencies it 
has been able to solicit. But of course we cannot assume the 
care of many in cases of such vast need. 

We know that this is a poor time to ask Americans to help 


Europeans. Europe has not shown a particularly noble spirit 
since the war, in face of the millions and millions that have been 
sent by big-hearted Americans. Those who have been jealous 
of our prosperity have impugned our ideals and, with very bad 
grace, have laughed at Uncle Sam despite the fact of his willing- 
ness to help those in distress. Yet, it seems'to us that this is the 
time to show our bigness of spirit and realize that people in dire 
trouble are not accountable for what they do or say. This is 
no time for us to forget the humanity of the situation. There 
are our fellow musicians in Europe literally at starvation’s door. 
If there are readers of Tur Erupr who can include these un- 
fortunates in their Christmas love with a small gift we shall be 
glad to forward any funds received to assist a great number 
of genuinely worthy cases that have been reported to us by 
reliable authorities. 

We are pleased to say in this connection that the Trustees 
of the Presser Foundation have in the past sent many thousands 
of dollars over seas to help needy cases in France, Germany and 
Austria, and are continuing to send funds. 

Address your contribution to 

“The Etude” Christmas Cheer Humanity Fund. 

A great number of small contributions is better than a few 
large ones. Evrupr readers have always been large-hearted. 
They contributed to the care of the dying Moszkowski nearly 
one thousand dollars. We are proud of the fine generous spirit 
of Tur Erupe family. 


Musical Pyrotechnics 


Wuen the editor was a very little boy indeed, he stood upon 
the roof of his home on Columbia Heights in Brooklyn, New 
York, and saw the great fireworks display that marked the 
opening of the Brooklyn Bridge. Whether he has seen more 
wonderful fireworks since then he does not know; but certainly 
none made a more brilliant impression. 

One of the set pieces was Niagara Falls in fireworks. From 
tower to tower the faucets of fire were turned on until the whole 
East River was agleam with the gorgeous spectacle. Many 
years later he saw Niagara Falls in reality, under the illumina- 
tion of powerful search lights. The pyrotechnical Niagara that 
sparkled so brightly in memory then became a toy, a penny 
Roman candle in comparison. 

Really the difference between real music, that is, music 
that is built organically—developed as are all great artistic 
creations—bears about the same comparison to purely pyro- 
technical music as the Brooklyn Bridge gun-powder waterfall 
bore to the great cataract. 

Of course there are compositions that have built into them 
a pyrotechnic ornamentation which is magnificent. Such a work 
is the “Ride of the Valkyries” of Wagner or the “Fire Bird” 
of Stravinsky. There is a vast difference between these compo- 
sitions and those which are merely incrusted with musical pin- 
wheels and rockets. 

In this issue of Tue Erupe Music Macazine our readers will 
find a lesson by the great pianist Richard Burmeister upon the 
Liszt Polonaise in E Major. We know of no finer specimen of 
what we have termed organic musical fireworks than this com- 
position. That is, it is no mere artificial contraption built to 
amaze, but a real work of art organically and logically devel- 
oped from an incandescent :central theme. There is no part 
that is dispensable and there is nothing about it that seems to 
be added merely for transient effect. It fairly leaps in sparkling 
beauty from the keyboard under the hands of the accomplished 
pianist. These lessons, which have appeared in Tur Erupr from 
time to time, are the serious product of master pianists and are 
written with an attention to details and to artistic effect which 
makes them invaluable to the student. The Liszt Polonaise is 
the most difficult lesson we have yet presented. If you are not 
ready to play it as yet, by all means save this special issue until 
your technic is developed to that point. 
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The Art of Clarity in Pianoforte Playing 


An Interview with the Distinguished English Virtuoso, 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


Editor’s Note 


Mr. Harold Samuel was born in London in 1879. His mother was 
half American. His father was a prominent art dealer, In his childhood, 
he taught himself to play the piano. In fact, he says it seems as though he 
always played. His lessons, however, actually started at the age of nine. 

He was a pupil of Michael Hambourg, father of Mark Hambourg, of 
Isaac Albeniz, the great Spanish composer, and of the pianist, Benno 
Schoenberger. 

He then went to study with Leschetizky in Vienna, but owing to 
illness had to return to England without having had a single lesson. He 
next went to study at the Royal College in London, where he became a pupil 
of Edward Dannreuther in piano and of Charles Wood and Sir Charles 
Villiers Stanford in composition. 

He made Ius début in 1900 in Steinway Hall in London. At that time 
he played the Thirty Variations of Bach and the Fantasy of Schumann. He 
then devoted a large part of his time to accompanying famous artists; and 


66 HE ART of clarity in pianoforte 
l playing is something which 
should immediately interest the 

student who desirés to rise above the medi- 
ocre as a performer. This depends not so 
much upon the material used in every in- 
stance as upon the manner in which this 
material is played. After I had had the 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 6 


Ex.i 
Velocissimo 


it is said that he has accompanied most of the great singers and violinists 
of the period, at different times. 

Finally, his friends persuaded him to concentrate his attention en- 
tirely on concert playing, and nineteen years after his first recital he gave 
another in London. He then attracted a great deal of attention by giving 
entire week's programs of Bach, playing the unusual things, many of which 
had been condemned to be used as studies. At that time, the popular num- 
bers of Bach were the Chromatic Fantasie, the Italian Concertos and the 
Organ Transcriptions. 

Mr. Samuel revived the Suites, the Partitas and other less frequently 
heard numbers, For years, he has been an enthusiastic and tireless student 
of Bach. His edition, with Donald Francis Tovey, of the Preludes and: 
Fugues of the Well-Tempered Clavichord, issued by the Associated Board, 
won him the highest encomiums and at once placed him among the most 
valued authorities on the Leipsig Cantor’s works. 


marked with the asterisk. With most 
players, there is an inclination to let it 
play a little louder than the other fingers ; 
to accent with it. In a passage such as this, 
there should be a perfect smoothness and 
evenness of tone. More than this, the 
distance in time between these two thumbs 
as they appear should be identical with the 
distance in time with every other group 


up to the highest level and do not be con- 
tent with anything below this level. Your 
ear should be your hardest critic. 
“Dannreuther was in many ways a yery 
remarkable teacher. He had a psycholog- 
ical insight into the development of the 
pupil that was uncanny at times, For in- 
stance, if a pupil were playing a piece and 
some part went wrong, Dannreuther would 


good fortune to have a great deal of excel- 
lent instruction from experienced masters, 
it came to me at one time as a revelation 
that I had not availed myself of certain 
phases of preparation without which no 
one could really essay the playing public 
with any hope of competing with the many 
very highly trained virtuosi. I realized 
that I did not even know how to play 
scales with that facility and distinctness 
and equality and authority so essential in 
all good pianoforte technic. 


“There is in this a very great technical 
difficulty and it exists between the last 
note played by the thumb in the left hand 
and the first note played by the thumb in 


of eight notes. 

“Tn order to get my ear accustomed to 
this, I would play the whole group of eight 
notes with one hand and then try to imi- 
tate it, four notes played with one hand 
and four notes with the other hand. This 
I found a splendid drill (but it was a 
long, long time before I could get it to 
satisfy myself in every part). 


Never Satisfied 


66 HIS IS another point. In practice 
one should find it very difficult to 


not pay any particular attention to that 
part, but would call the pupil’s attention 
to a totally different thing and get the pu- 
pil’s mind concentrated on another section 
of the piece. When the pupil played the 
piece again, in all probability, the part that 
had previously gone wrong would be all 
right. You see, he was emloying a psycho- 
Icgical trick. Very probably there was 


lodged in the pupil’s mind that a certain 


part was going to go wrong. When his 
mind was drawn from that part and con- 
centrated on another, the original trouble 


“Scales are the very vertebre of fine the right hand, in each group at the point 


pianistic equipment. The student who has 
a fear that practice of the scales will make 
his playing mechanical or stiff, either does 
not know how to play the scales as they 
should be played or is using this as an ex- 
‘cuse to avoid the hours and hours of care- 
ful hand training which are so essential in 
providing that velvety smoothness and 
crystal clarity which every fine player 
should have instantly at his command. 
“Therefore, when this revelation came 
to me, I decided to devote myself almost 
‘religiously to the development of this 
phase of my technic, and I spent eighteen 
months in the study of scales and scale- 
_ like etudes, such as those to be found in 
“The School of the Virtuoso,” by Carl 
Czerny, Opus 365. Anyone who will de- 
_ vote a similar amount of enthusiastic study 
‘to scales and arpeggios, and similar tech- 
nic, and to Czerny and Clementi, cannot 
fail to be benefitted immensely. 
“In using the Czerny School of the Vir- 
_ tuoso, I always made it a practice to play 
them at least twenty times, until every pos- 
ible flaw was washed clean; that is, the 
‘composition had to be perfect, and then 
before passing to another study, I invari- 
ably played the study six times in succes- 
sion without a single error. You may or 
may not believe it, but it took me eighteen 
months to get the first exercise in Opus 
365 so it was satisfactory to me. 
“There is a tendency on the part of a 
great many people to belittle a work like 
> Czerny Studies. This is to my mind 
ignorance. They are invaluable. 
for instance, such a study as number 
1 which the following example ap- 


1 


HAROLD SAMUEL 


become satisfied. Maintain your standards disappeared as though by magic. 


“Difficult passages are largely passages 
that you have been telling yourself are dif- 
ficult. As long as you think a passage is 
difficult, it will always be difficult. Fear 
plays an enormous role in piano study. I 
found this out when I commenced to play 
records for sound reproducing machines. 
Pieces that I knew perfectly well and 
could play correctly were at first very diffi- 
cult to play because I feared the reproduc- 
ing machine. After a time, this was en- 
tirely eliminated. Really, you make your 
own difficulties. 


Czerny and Bach 


667 N STUDYING the Czerny studies 

and in playing Bach, I have been 
obliged to realize that the modern love for 
relaxation, so called (and often misap- 
plied), is not the beginning and the end of 
the art, as so many smaller teachers who 
do not comprehend the real meaning of re- 
laxation believe it to be. In the playing 
of the Czerny studies and in the playing 
of Bach, I am a strong advocate of letting 
the fingers do the work obviously intended 
for them; and in this I am sure the most 
experienced performers and teachers will 
agree that the subtlety and finish and char- 
acter developed through the individualiza- 
tion of the fingers is reflected at its best, 
even in the most delicate passages of 
Chopin, Schumann or modern composers 
such as Ravel and Debussy. 

“The foundation may be in scales and 
arpeggios. What do I mean by the finger 
“working?” I mean that the finger itself 
should be trained to operate by its own 
muscular action. The finger drops on the 
key and plays the key. I mean by this the 
arm weight should not in this kind of a 
drill rest on the hand. The hand should not 
bear the weight of the arm. The arm 
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should support itself. In this way, the hand 
is left absolutely light and ready for any 
stress that may be necessary, such as 
bringing out a subject. I am fully ac- 
quainted with the necessity, on given occa- 
sions, of arm relaxation, but this to my 
mind should be employed in its right place 
for special purposes and is not always ad- 
vantageous in every conceivable phase of 
pianoforte playing. 

“In bringing out a subject, a certain 
amount of arm weight is desirable, but it 
should not be abused. The lighter the 
hand upon the keys, the less arm weight 
will be necessary to insure finer results. 


The Light Hand 

66 HE WHOLE thing may be summed 

up by saying that it should be the 
desideratum of the student to secure as 
light a hand as possible in rapid finger 
or passage playing. The main trouble is 
that some great teacher brings out a splen- 
did theory in connection with such a thing 
as arm weight and relaxation and then a 
great many underlings, who do ,not under- 
stand the principles, principles that are 
often very involved, attempt to pass on 
this theory in ex cathedra fashion, assum- 
ing that unless the work is done in this 
way everything is wrong. 

“Let us make, for instance, another re- 
turn to our venerable Czerny. Take exer- 
cise number seven. Here we have an ex- 
ercise in chords. It is to be played mod- 
erato and note that it is also legato e ben 
marcato. This is largely a study for the 
finger as well as forearm and should be 
played with distinctive finger action. It is 
a most valuable study at the very start. 


Ex.2 


Moderato 
2 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 7 
4 
4 


“You will realize that the fingers must 
be watched for poor finger action, in order 
to secure that exchange of tone at the 
right note, to enlist a beautiful legato. On 
the other hand, at the bottom of the pass- 
age, there is a distinctive hand touch with 
very staccato notes in which the hands 
should be held with extreme lightness, but 
even here, the quickness in changing the 
fingers denotes the desirability of rapid 
finger action. 


§ Moderato Czerny, Op. 365, No. 7 


gisele 


starcatu , + 


“Now turn to exercise number fourteen. 
This is one of the most valuable studies 


for finger work and deft treatment of the 
two parts. It is so excellent that I fre- 
quently play it now as a kind of tonic. Ex- 
ercise number nineteen is similarly good 
for the value of its finger treatment. It 
resembles very closely the study in A 
minor of the Chopin studies, called, in 
America, the Wind Etude. 


Czerny, Op. 365, No. 19 
Allegro RY aiiese So ae ey 
2 3 


Ex.4 


i 


“Any one who can play the Czerny 
School of the Virtuoso, and play it with 
freedom and ease and authority, has made 
a splendid stride toward the acquisition of 
the art of fine pianism. Czerny knew these 


things should be played over and over. In 
fact, he said in his own introductory, that, 
in order to accomplish the very best re- 
sults in the shortest possible time with 
these studies, a certain number of uninter- 
rupted repetitions is required for each ex- 
ercise. Experience has taught that by such 
means the student will arrive at a degree 
of proficiency in a few months, greater 
than he could otherwise hardly reach in 
many years; and the achievement of such 
rapid advancement readily warrants the 
exertion and devotion demanded. Thus 
spoke the teacher of Franz Liszt and of 
Theodor Leschetizky. 

“As I have said, the art of clarity in 
playing the piano is based very largely 
upon the sense of clarity in hearing. We 
must train our ears to listen to ‘micro- 
tonic’ differences in tone, time and rhythm. 
Somehow daily study in scales and arpeg- 
gios seems to have a very wonderful ef- 
fect in straightening out our mental capac- 
ity to listen as well as play. The scales 
are just as important to the student as the 
‘daily dozen’ to the man who desires to 
keep fit through exercise. As I said be- 
fore, one should never fear that scale play- 
ing will produce mechanical playing. The 
pupil who has this fear is hardly worth 
considering as a pianist. It must be a 
very delicate, not to say poor, kind of art 
that will be injured by scale and arpeggio 
playing rather than being benefitted by it. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Samuel’s Article 
1. What are the vertebre of the pian- 
ists equipment? 
2. What 
studies? 


3. How did Dannreuther correct a weak- 
g 
ness! 


is the valuation of Czerny 


4. What is meant by a finger “work- 
ing ?” 

5. What is the base of clarity in play- 
mg? 
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Teaching the Adult Beginner 


By Arthur Schwarz 


O FAR as has been ascertained, there 
never has been a really sensible con- 
sideration of the adult beginner. On 

the one hand there have appeared rhapso- 
dies about the spiritual need of music, the 
everlasting pleasure to be derived from 
its study—an obvious platitude, since every- 
body, excepting a relatively few, loves or 
can be taught to love good music; and, on 
the other hand, a great deal of nonsense 
relative to psychology in its relation to 
teaching. 

Some day a Mencken will brush aside 
the claptrap of the teaching. But the 
problem of the adult beginner is the pres- 
ent concern. 

First of all it must be realized that the 
average adult will not study more than 
two years. In that time the pupil must 
have been made familiar with the kind 
of music that most likely will be heard 
in future years. For one who has studied 
Clementi, some Haydn, and pieces by 
Gurlitt, excellent though they are, only to 
hear “The Rosary,’ “O’ Sole Mio,’ or 
“Last Rose of Summer,” does not give 
him half the thrill derived by the one who 
has studied them, In truth, six months 
after starting, the pupil should be fam- 
iliar with numbers like “The Rosary,” in 
simplified form, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” 
“Sweet Genevieve,’ and numbers that are 
heard sung by John McCormack and played 
by Kriesler. 


Music That Is Liked 

An adult who will enjoy playing a 
Kuhlau Sonatine for friends is a rare 
bird; but one who will not enjoy playing. 
say, “The Rosary.” or “Home Sweet 
Home,” is still more rare, The opportun- 
ities for giving music to fit the needs of 
any adult are endless; the Jew may play 
“Eili, Eili”’ a melody that aroused the 
admiration of James Huneker; the Rus- 
sian may play “The Red Saraffan,” used 
by Wieniawski, in “Souvenir de Moscow.” 

There are arrangements of the popular 
operas that one hears at concerts and 
over the radio. The pleasure that one 
extracts from hearing music that has been 
studied, is immense. Hymn tunes like 
“Old Hundred,” and “It Came Upon a 
Christmas Eye,” the one with its melody 
from Schumann’s Nocturne F major— 
such music may be utilized in the case of 
the student who likes hymn tunes. 

An elderly lady preferred hymn tunes 
above all music. She learned, and played 
for her friends, tunes that were familiar 
to them all. The entire company would 
start singing when she began playing, and, 
as the saying goes, “A happy time was had 
by all.” Suppose that lady had studied 
only some Czerny, a Kuhlau Sonatine, 
and all the scales? How/long and how 
often could she impose upon her friends? 

Another lady, after having studied one 
year, listlessly played a LeCouppey Etude 
and a Tayantelle by Heller. She was giyen 
“Underneath the Stars.” What? <A pop- 
ular song? Well, did not Kriesler make a 
record of it? Did not Pavlowa dance to 
the “Glowworm?” Something by Jerome 
Kern, Victor Herbert? Is “Gypsy Love” 


poor music? Tell it to McCormack. Is 
“Kiss Me ‘Again’? inferior to Clementi? 
Perhaps it is. But ask any adult to play 
some Clementi for friends and learn how 
they were bored. Ask the same adult to 
play “Kiss Me Again,” and find out how 
soon the audience was ‘singing and en- 
joying the fun. 

Having suggested possible music for 
the student, some short cut to this Utopia 
may be suggested. And short cut does not 
mean superficiality, but the elimination of 
superfluous material. Scales, except where 
they appear in pieces, are superfluous. 
Finger exercises are a waste of time. So 
are etudes. 

The First Lesson 


The first lesson should familiarize the 
pupil with the clefs, time and note values, 
fingering and the’ formula for the major 
scales, if one is too attached to the 
scales to part from them—presto. The 
third lesson should introduce the student 
to “Home, Sweet Home,’ or some other 
easy folk tune. By circumspectly choosing 
music, the student may be brought to the 
easier Chopin Preludes. 

A, list of music given an adult beginner, 
thirty-seven years of age, is added: “Last 
Rose of Summer,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
“Sweet Genevieve,” “Voice of the Heart,” 
“Martha,” “Il Trovatore,’ “Rigoletto” 
(with the stories of these operas), “The 
Rosary,” arranged by Loepke, “Barcarolle,” 
“Glowworm,” “Minuet in G,” Beethoven, 
“Southern Revels,” Morrison, “Gypsy 
Love,” “Babes in the Woods,” Schubert’s 
“Serenade,” “Humoreske,’ “Simple Con- 
fession.” 

Here was music that the student en- 
joyed, more so as she was continually 
hearing it over the radio, at concerts and 
at the theatre. It was music she could 
readily play for friends—a powerful stimu- 
lant to study. In short, the student played 
what she liked, what her friends liked to 
listen to, what she frequently heard, and 
what made her study a joy. 


Counting for Balky Pupils — 
By Wilfred E. Despard . 


“T can’t count out loud because I get 
all mixed up,” is the excuse given by 
‘balky’ pupils—usually numbered among 
those who are weak in time. | 

The following will in most cases overs 
come the counting difficulty: j 

When giving a pupil a new piece or ex- 
ercise, change places with him. Tell him 
that he is to be the teacher. Let him ex- 
plain the time signature in his own way. 
Now play the exercise for him very slowly | 
while he points out the notes with a pen- 
cil, counting out loud as he goes along. 

If he should stop counting, stop - 
ing and start all over again. 

Then let him take his place at the pianol 
Point out the notes for him and he will 
have no difficulty playing and counting at 
the same time. This plan appeals to chil- 
dren because they like games of “make- 
believe” and can adopt suggestions best i 
this way. 


Tue Erupe looks forward with joy to the New Year which wil] be signalized with more and better Erupe features 


than ever before. 


We have been literally ransacking the world for new features. 


Mr. Preston Ware Orem and Mr. 


George Pechstein, ErupE representatives, have just returned from Europe with their cases filled with delightful and 


inspiring manuscripts. 


interesting material ever secured for a musical magazine —EpitTor or Tue Erupr 


Not to have Tue Erupe for 1927 would be to close the doors to a whole world of the most 
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ff ANY TEACHERS of pianoforte 
who have been in the habit of 
teaching the treble and bass clefs 
separately to beginners, thus: The notes ia 
the spaces of the treble clef are named 

F A CE, and those on the lines are E G 

B D F; the notes in the spaces of the bass 

clef are‘'named A C E G, and those on 

the lines are G B D F A.” This is done 
without showing the connection betweea 
the two, and frequently the teacher is at 

a loss as to how to teach some of the 

' newer and more modern beginners’ hooks 

' that take Middle C for a starting point 

' and work in either direction. 

As practically all the newer beginners’ 
books introduce the notes “from this posi- 
tion, the following explanation will be 
helpful. 

One teacher in speaking to the writer 
was absolutely at a loss how to ‘begin; in 
| fact, she thought it necessary to teach the 

notes on the bass and the treble clefs as be- 

' fore, and then to teach Middle C. Natur- 
ally such an amount of infcrmation was 

' confusing to the beginner and the teacher 
went back to her old way of teaching— 
until she was shown how to overcome the 
difficulty in a new way. Her enthusiasm 
until she was shown how to overcome the 
passing of it on to others. 


To Begin With 
HEN FIRST teaching the names of 


the keys, stress the importance of 
Middle C, and be careful to have its loca- 
tion firmly fixed in the pupil’s mind before 
he leaves. Next, pay particular attention 
te teaching the directions—high and low. 
The latter is very important, because the 
child reads his notes through relative posi- 
tion more than by the actual pitch names. 
Hence, when teaching the letter names of 
the keys it is just as well to say to the 
‘pupil, “Play Middle C—play a higher 
"C—play a low C.” Or, “Play a D in 
‘the middle of the piano—now play a 
vhigher D—now a low D,” and so on, 
"so that from the very beginning he will 
associate the words “high” and “low” with 
the proper directions on the keyboard. 


' Correlating the Keyboard and the Notes 
PyAHE NEXT STEP—and rather diffi- 
4 cult for some teachers—is the corre- 
lating of the keyboard with the notes or 
“symbols that represent these sounds. 

_ Remember to teach always first the 
thing—then its sign— in other words, first 


the keys and then the notes. be 


yy Pag 


eae LEM CERIN 
YO ae 


iY 


So 


waa 
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Led iuan 


on the Grand Staff 
Beginning 
with Middle C 


By 
JOHN M. WILLIAMS 


Next draw a large note to represent 
middle C exactly half way from either 
end, thus: 


This note is middle C, the most impor- 
tantnote for the beginner to learn, whether 
child or adult. 

An excellent story to fix this point in 
the child’s mind (and a point planted with 
a story is much more apt to “take” than 
one without) is this: 

“The notes on the top five lines and the 
spaces in between belong to a lady named 


q 


_ A chart like the illustration above is in- 

luable at this stage of the game. Any 
cher can make one for himself or her- 
f, and most publishers and music stores 
e them for sale. Take a piece of card- 
d 28 inches long and about 5 inches 
‘and draw the grand staff on it length- 
, beginning with the middle line and 
g five lines above and five below. 
etimes it is better to draw a dotted 
for the middle one and for very small 
dren a red line has been found helpful. 


Mrs. G. or Mrs. Treble Clef. The notes 
on the five bottom lines and the spaces in 


between belong to a gentleman named Mr. 
F. or Mr. Bass Clef. But, Mr. Bass Clef 
and Mrs. Treble Clef are married and 
Summed 


have a child named Middle C! 
up: 


Note: Draw the pupil’s attention to the 
fact that the FIRST LINE BELOW 
THE, TREBEE’ CLEF SAND “THE 
FIRST LINE ABOVE THE BASS 
CLEF—IS THE SAME NOTE—MID- 
DEBEG: 

The chart may now’ be placed directly 
back of the keys against the name board 
of the piano—WITH MIDDLE C ON 
THE CHART DIRECTLY ABOVE 
MIDDLE C ON THE PIANO. The pu- 
pil should be allowed to take the chart 
home with him for the first two or three 
weeks. 


Mr. John M. Williams, whose Classes for Teachers, given from 


coast to coast, have attracted the widest attention, will contribute 


many articles to future issues of Tue Erupe. 


Mr. Williams’ 


“What to Teach at the Very First Lesson,’ “The First Year at the 


Piano,” “Tunes for Tiny Tots,’ and “Book for Older Beginners” 


are materials of the greatest value to teachers. 


Mrs. Treble Clef and her family— 
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The next problem is one that frequently 
confronts the teacher of any subject—how 
to correlate THE KNOWN WITH THE 
UNKNOWN. In this case the pupil has 
learned the letter names of the keys of 
the pianoforte—so the KEYBOARD IS 
THE KNOWN. The notes on the Grand 
Staff—the symbol representing these 
sounds or keys—is the UNKNOWN. 
The problem is to correlate the two. 

If you are making the chart with the 
pupil (and it is advisable in some cases— 
especially with wee tots; as the old edu- 
cational maxim still holds good—“We 
learn by doing—not by telling”’—and chil- 
dren like to “make things”), it might be 
well to explain that you are going to try 
and make a “picture” that will represent 
the keys or sounds. 

Have the pupil to touch Middle C on 
the piano and then to touch the note on 
the grand staff that represents it , (natu- 
rally the chart should be directly back of 
the keys while this is going on). Now let 
the pupil play D on the keyboard—with 
the second finger of the right hand. In- 
quire if this is “higher” or “lower” than 
Middle C. If he answers “higher,” then 
say—“Where shall we place the note that 
represents it on the chart—higher or 
lower?” Naturally the higher the keys or 
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sounds, the higher the notes on the grand 
staff that represent these sounds. 


Thus: 


Then play B below Middle C with the 
second finger of the left hand. The same 
question is asked, excépt the word ‘lower” 
is used instead of “higher.” Next, draw 
the note to represent this sound, thus: 


The teacher may now sketch in the 
other notes, always being careful to draw 
the note on the grand staff immediately 
above the key it represents. (See illustra- 
tion at the beginning of the article.) If 
the teacher prefers—especially with very 
small children—several little tunes using 
only Middle C and the note on either side 
may be here introduced and the child may 
be taught these before going any further. 


Ex.f0 
One Note Up and One Note Down 


*The musical illustrations are from ‘First 


Year at the Piano,” and “Tunes For Tiny 
Tots,” by John M. Williams. 


Be sure to allow the pupil to take the 
chart home with him, so that he may place 
it back of the keyboard on his own piano, 
In some cases it is just as well to have 
the note representing Middle C drawn in 
red—so as to draw special attention to it. 
Perhaps this will be sufficient for the first 
lesson, if the child is but four or five 
years of age, or if the pupil is fortunate 
enough to have a lesson every day or 
every other day. 

At the second lesson another note on 
either side of the three already taught is — 
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introduced; and the musical vocabulary 
now consists of five notes, thus: 


The Bird 


Ex. il 


We may now teach one or several lit- 
the melodies, using these four or five 
tones; for instance: 


Ex.12 The Puppy 


The child is thus 
simultaneously correlating them with the 
sounds or keys they represent on the key- 
board, and doing it the best way possible. 
Remember to repeat the old educational 
maxim and you will know what I mean: 
“A child learns by doing—not by telling.” 


earning his notes and 


The teacher 
judgment 
troduce 


will have to use his or her 
as to how many new notes to 
i at each Some children 
of from 8 to 10 years of age will learn 
little pieces using five notes in either hand 
at the very first lesson; while children of 
three, four or five years of age should 
take a short lesson every day, and will 
thus probably learn the same amount by 
the end of the week. 

Twins—two dear little children of three 
years of age—were thus taught their 
notes, and before they were four had 
learned an entire little book of pieces by 
note. Moreover, their music lessons had 
been kept a “happy time’ experience with 
them. Each day they went “exploring,” 
beginning at Middle C and gradually 
working away in either direction until! 
they could play straight through their lit- 
tle book—by note—and it was such a grad- 
ual process that they did not realize they 
were being “taught” anything! In fact, 
they were not “taught” them, they sim- 
ply “absorbed” them, much as a child ab- 
sorbs vocabulary at home. 

It is important that at the beginning 


lesson. 


every little exercise should be played 
three ways: 

First: Play and count aloud. 

Second: Play and name notes aloud. 

Third: Play and say the words aloud 
(or sing). 

Caution: The pupil should keep his 
eyes focused on the notes—not on the 
keyboard. 


Sight Reading Important ; 
LD who reads easily and rapidly 
will be much more willing to practice 
than one who laboriously stops and counts 
up or down for each note that he plays. 
One of the greatest troubles the teacher 
of children has is that the child reads his 


little books very, very slowly and then 
memorizes them. At public school the 
better teacher recognizes this, and a pupil 
not only reads his “First Reader,” but is 
given a great deal of supplementary read- 
ing to do—sometimes as high as sixteen 
extra books being used for this purpose 
during the first year alone. I believe we 
music teachers can learn something from 
this and will profit much if, instead of 
going direct from a preparatory grade 
into the first, we have the child read 
through, say, a half dozen or so supple- 
men .-ry books. 

The writer hopes that every teacher of 
very small children -will try the following, 
as it has been a tremendous help in sight 
reading where wee tots are concerned. 
The music rack on most pianos causes the 
music to be much too far from the child’s 
eyes, and causes both eye strain and a 
constant looking up at the notes and down 
at the keyboard or fingers. This will be 
done away with entirely if the teacher or 
parent will try the following: Take a 
couple of common ordinary clothes pins 
and snap them onto the music book; then 
hang it from the music rack until it is, 
say, about two inches above the keys. 
The top line of the music book should be 
about Jevel with the pupil’s eye) so that 
he can see his hands and the notes with} 
out making two separate movements of 
the head. The child beginner in music 
has not the advantage of a half-size or 
quarter-size instrument as does his brother 
musician, the violinist. But he should 
make the best of what he has to work 
with. Try this and see how wonderfully 
the reading will improve. 

Very young children beginning piano 
lessons should not take one of these Pre- 
paratory Grades, but several—sometimes 
as many as mine—before proceeding to the 
real instruction book. 

Why? Because there is’ the physical 
side of the piano playing to be thought of, 
and babies should not be. holding down 
several notes at one time, thus: 


Ex.13 


as it presupposes more strength than the 
little muscles can produce without strain. 


Another important item—one _ that 
should be carefully explained to the 
mother: No very young child should be 


made to practice. Keep the piano closed 
during the first few months of his piano 
lessons; and, when he has been “good,” 
let the mother explain that, “As a reward,” 
he or she may “make music” for five min- 
utes—or ten minutes if the child is older, 
say, five or six years of age. When the 
practice period is up—don’t let him prac- 
tice longer, even though he begs to do so. 
Close the piano and say, “If you are good 
you may practice again after a while.” 
The child should leave the piano stool 
wanting to make music. That is the secret! 
Remember it is not the number of repeti- 
tions of a thing that fixes it in the mind; 
it is the vividness of the impression that 
counts. Goodness knows, there are enough 
children who sit on the piano stool an 
hour every day for several years without 
learning anything—at least so far as the 
teacher can discover. 


To Keep Students Interested in Classical Music 


By W. L. Clark 


1. Present the material vividly and stim- 
ulate the pupil to know the great master- 
pieces. 

2. Teach the student to comprehend the 
noble aspects of the lives of great com- 
posers, for thus will he begin to realize 
the magnanimity of their works. 

3. Stress thoroughness cf execution. 


for interest is aroused only in those com- 
positions which are well done. 

4. Give assignments to develop musical 
appreciation as well as to improve technic: 
or assist memory. 

5. Stress classical music in recitals and 
concerts, thus requiring from the start the 
best in musical rendition. 


Don’t Hurry! The Tortoise 
; Won 


By Joseph Kruger 


REAL progress lies in pushing as far 
forward as possible in the mastery of the 
piece at hand rather than in skipping 
wildly from one to another and perhaps 
not really getting ahead at all. Interpre- 
tation of a new piece must wait until the 
technical aspects of it are mastered. An 
effective crescendo in a run cannot be 
attended to while the mind is taken up 
with playing clearly or using correct fingers. 
The phrasing cannot receive due attention 
while there is a possibility of playing a 
“sour” note. 

Composers do not write merely to show 
off finger gymnastics. They make ex- 
pression such a point that interpretation 
is the important thing and technic but a 
means toward exercising it. So, see if the 
phrasing is correct, watch the dynamics, 
work over the tone, get the correct pedal- 
lings. All these things take a great deal 
of time and concentration which it is im- 
possible to give’ if, as soon as the technic 
is mastered, there is a wild hurdle for a 
new piece. 

Do not see, therefore, how quickly the 
old piece can be laid away but rather how 
far it is possible to go with the last com- 
position before starting something new. 
Remember, the plodding tortoise won the 
race! 


A Music-Sharing Plan 


By Robert Price 


THERE are dozens of music books and 
“pieces” in every musician’s library, which 
lie unused year after year because the 
owner’s immediate need for them has 
passed and because no one else knows of 
their presence in the community. A group 
of music lovers in a little Indiana town 
has conceived and put into effect the fol- 
lowing music-sharing plan. 

Each co-operator prepares a list of the 
standard selections in his possession. 
These lists are given to a stenographer 
who combines them in carefully cata- 


logued form and then makes mimeo- 
graphed copies for each participant. 
These lists are arranged alphabetically 


according to composers. -After each se- 
lection the person of whom the number 
might be obtained is indicated. The fol- 
lowing excerpt suggests the system: 


COMPOSER TITLY OWNER 
MacDowell, H. A. Witches’ Dance Smith 
Woodland Sketches - Jones 

; Brown 

Mendelssohn, F. Rondo Capriccio Adams 

Bishop 


Songs without Words Carter 


To facilitate the plan, a few simple 
borrowing rules are agreed upon: (1) 
Each lender must keep his own account 
of music loaned; (2) records are to be 
cleaned up regularly at the end of every 
six months and each selection accounted 
for at that time. The little courtesies of 
careful handling and mutual accommo- 
dation are taken for granted. The scheme 
has proved a great convenience, 

The lists have been revised occasionally 
and new participants included. At no time 
has the cost of having the catalogues pre- 
pared been. great when divided equally 
among all the sharers. In fact, the added 
convenience resulting from the arrange- 
ment has made the expense trivial. 


“Tniterpretation can come only when the 
technical side has been polished and per- 
fected; but every stage of the preparation 
should be based on rhythm, since, with an 
understanding of this principle, the most 
complicated composition becomes clear.’ 

—Sir Dan Goprrey. 
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Leschetizky Memorial 
Dedicated 


We ArE indebted to Mrs. Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, the distinguished pianist, for 
the picture of the new memorial to Les- 
chetizky, which she has been good enough 
to send to Erupe readers, from abroad. 
The dedication services took place in the 
Central Cemetery in Vienna, on the 26th 
of September. The ceremonies were 
opened by the performance of Beethoven’s 
“In questa tomba,” played by a quartet of 
French horns. Mrs. Zeisler, the secretary 
of the memorial fund, then presented the 
beautiful monument to the municipality of 
Vienna. Among those present were Marie 
Prentner (author of “The Modern Pian- 
ist,” the authoritative study book upon 
the Leschetizky method), Ignaz Friedman, 
Mme. Gabrielle Leschetizky, Professor 
Godfrey Smith from Sydney, Australia, — 
Emil von Sauer and Georg Reimers. The 
dedicatory address was made by Dr. Hein- 
rich Steger, who called attention to the 
fact that although Leschetizky was not 
born in Vienna he enthusiastically adopted 
the City of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Brahms as his home and 
was therefore always looked upon as a 
Viennese. 


Interesting Ways of Giving the 
Harmony Examination 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


‘ 


Harmony teachers will find the follow- 
ing informal methods of giving examina- 
tions interesting to the pupils: 

(1) Two captains may be appointed or 
elected for a harmony match. Each captain” 
will then choose her team, the first captain 
choosing first, one helper, and then the 
second captain choosing one, until all pupils” 
belong to one of the teams. The teams will 
then form two lines and the teacher will 
proceed to ask questions, alternating be 
tween the two teams. Whenever a question 
is answered incorrectly, the person missing 
it must sit down. The game roa 


until all the members of one team are out, 
(2) The teachers will make a deck o 
cards, each card to contain a key signature 
and a chord in the key given. The pupil: 
gather around a table where the cards are 
turned up one at a time. Each card as it is 
turned up becomes the property of the girl 
first giving the correct name of the chord 
on it. When the chords of the entire deck 
have been named, the person holding 
largest number of cards is winner of. 
game. 90 ee 
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CTAVE PLAYING is one of the 

most important departments of 

pianistic art and Theodore Kullak 
was one of its most famous exponents. 
This is strikingly demonstrated in his 
treatise on octaves. 

When I was in Berlin, Kullak honored 
me with his friendship. As he liked my 
way of playing octaves he instituted in the 
“Neue Akademie der Tonkunst” (Acad- 
emy of Music) of which he was the di- 
rector, an “Octave Class” of which jhe 
gave me full charge. As the opportunity 
was often mine to discuss with the mas- 
ter all the possibilities and phases of. this 
special department of piano playing I 
shall try to give herein a concise summary 
of those inspiring conversations. 

Octaves must be divided into two sec- 
tions—those played staccato and those 
played /Jegato. 

Staccato octaves are executed from the 
wrist with an elastic, light stroke, except 
in cases where great force is required. 
Then they should be played with the whole 
arm, The hand should spring up immedi- 
ately after the stroke like a rubber ball. 
Staccato octaves are generally fingered 5/1 
on the white kevs and 4/1 on the black. 

These fingers must be stiffly outstretched 
with forefinger and middle finger held up 
as high as possible in order not to touch 
the intervening keys. It facilitates the 
execution to raise the wrist slightly on 
the black keys and depress it on the white 

— ones, 

Repeated octaves, first taken slowly and 
then with increased rapidity, and chro- 
matic and diatonic scales in all keys, should 

_ be practiced, care being exercised as be- 
- fore to lift the wrist on the black keys 
and lower it on the white. Also octave 
_ passages in broken chords (in major and 
_ minor triads, and in chords of the domi- 
nant seventh, for instance), should be dili- 
_ gently practiced in all keys. It is aston- 
ishing how great elasticity of the wrist 
- can be acquired through constant exercis- 
ing in staccato octaves. 
A far more arduous task confronts the 
pianist in the mastering of legato octaves. 
In spite of the wide spreading of the fin- 
gers in this interval, it is possible to attain 
an almost perfect legato in the perform? 
ance of octaves. I say “almost” perfect 
because only the upper notes of the oc- 
_tave can be thoroughly tied, while the 
lower notes can be bound only approxi- 
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How Kullak Taught Octaves 


By the Distinguished Pianist-Composer Commendatore 


EUGENIO PIRANI 


1 


Let us divide this work into two tasks, 
the legato of the upper notes and that of 
the lower ones. The foundation of the 
legato of the upper notes is the passing 
of the fourth finger over the fifth ascend- 
ing (and of the fifth under the fourth de- 
scending) and occasionally of the third 
over the fourth (ascending). This is 
done in the following way: Strike C with 
the fifth finger, bend it as far back as poss 
sible and strike D flat with the fourth 
finger stretching it out as far as pos- 
sible. .In this way you will be able to 
bind the two notes with this unusual fin- 
gering. Practice first slowly in quarter 
notes, ‘fin. la, then more quickly in 
and stretch the third, 


as 


bend the fourth 


After, that substitute the fingerings the 
fifth to the third, and the fourth to the 
third: In the first case bend the fifth and 
stretch out the third; in the second case, 
bend the fourth and stretch the third. 


Ex.2 


5 ¥ 


oe 


A further step is taken by tying two 
white notes, first with the fifth and fourth, 
then with the fifth and third and last 
with the fourth and third. 


3 


Ex.3 
ay , 


ny ues 
a 5 
: 5 4 5 4 
S - 


re S) 


The bending of the fifth or fourth and 
the stretching of the fourth or third must 
be here much more intensified as the two 
keys are a whole instead of a half tone 
apart. 

Attending difficulties will disappear with 
repeated efforts of bending and stretching 
if exercises along this line are practiced 
with the free hand before proceeding to 
the keyboard. 

Try, for instance, with the free hand, 
to bend the fifth finger alone and then the 


fourth alone while the other fingers re- 
main outstretched. 

The first group of exercises will enable 
the pianist to perform chromatic scales 


THEODORE KULLAK 


from a portrait owned by Commendatore 
Pirani 


with perfect \legato, as in 4a, while the 
second group will enable him to play the 
legato diatonic scales, as in 4b. 


A complete fingering of legato octave 
scales in all keys follows: 


care: 


sR D: 


Lower notes with the thumb. 


G major, D major, A major, E major, with bei 
same fingering as C major. 


B major, AS 
4" 4 
une he \) aul Mea ce 2 ag Se oy 
F sharp major a5 4 
‘e 5 
5 4 og 


deetts 


D flat major 
3 aa 


A flat major, E flat major, with the same fingering, 
B flat major 


Ay 4, Sui|neee tang “18-6, See acre 
€ . 


These exercises prepare the student for 
the legato execution of the upper notes 
of the octaves. 

The lower notes must all, without ex- 
ception, be performed with the thumb. I 
said before that here only an approximate 
legato is obtainable, as, for instance, 


Still, it is marvelous how near one can 
approach the legato through a kind of 
crawling, creeping-like sneak from one 
note to the other. After a diligent prac- 
tice, the keenest ear can hardly detect the 
separation between the two notes. It is, 
of course, only an imitation but oné which 
is decidedly deceiving. The “empty space” 
between the two notes can be reduced to a 
small fraction of a second. 

_ Consequently passages like the follow- 


are not so very difficult to perform. + 


Left Hand 


C major 


D major 


Haaser ae 


A major, E major, with the same fingering. 
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E flat major 


eas io aS a waete tS pike 


4 


B flat major, the same fingering. 


F major 
f : - al 
Pa da | f 4 


A step further in legato octaves will be 
taken by increasing the width of the inter- 
vals, that is, by performing broken chords 


is 


5 


in legato octaves: 


Here the bending of the fifth and the 
stretching of the fourth (or third) require 
great flexibility and skill. 

(For the left hand the same exercises 
and the same remarks are to be understood 
in the reverse sense.) : 

The student should not be discouraged, 


if, in the beginning, this fingering of le- 
gato octaves appears to him a hard nut to 
crack. Let him be assured that it is within 
the bounds of possibility. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


Though I have spoken at length about 
he importance of Kullak as an authority 
in this special branch of piano technic, I 
should not like to give the impression that 
he was circumscribed in the narrow boun- 
daries of an octave specialist. He was 
far more than that: a great artist in the 
broadest meaning of the word. Technic 
was to him only a means to the end. In 
his interpretation he was a true poet. 

Often I heard him contradict furiously 
those who belittled the piano as an instru- 
ment which could not sing and conse- 
quently was unable to compete with other 
instruments with a sustained tone, like 
violin, cello, flute or the human voice. 
“Give me a good trio (piano, violin and 
violoncello) composed of first-class play- 
ers,” he used to say, “and you will see if 
the piano appears at a disadvantage when 
it comes to perform the same melody as 
intrusted to the violin and to the violon- 
cello. It is a real feast for me to let them 
feel like two cents the moment the piano 
takes possession of the theme.” 

He was perfectly right. A full fledged 
pianist with a good piano under his fingers 
can take the prize from any other instru- 
mentalist, no matter whom. 

Theodor Kullak commanded the admi- 
ration of his greatest colleagues, such as 
Rubinstein or Btlow, and when they were 
in Berlin they never failed to call on Kul- 
lak. They used to perform for one an- 
other’s benefit. What a pity that this 
great artist was vexed by an uncontrollable 
stage fright. He began to play like a 
Jupiter Tonans, but soon lost control of 
himself; a kind of vertigo seized his 
brain; and he became almost paralyzed. 

Although this nervous condition did not 
allow him to appear in public he was one 
of the greatest pianists of our time. With 
his fleshy, supple, thoroughly trained fin- 
gers he was able to lure from the piano 
a singing tone of rare beauty, as well as 
powerful orchestral effects. Besides his 
octaves, his double notes, scales and ar- 
peggios were of faultless purity. His in- 
terpretation was full of dramatic contrasts 
and poesy. Indeed, he was master of the 
whole classical repertoire. 


“To have crept into the hearts of mil- 
lions, added to their. joys, and solaced 
their sorrows, is surely a nobler record 
than to have been the idol of a clique, 
or the pet of pedagogues.”’—FRANCESCO 
BeErGeR (writing of Weber). 


When to Practice Each Hand 
Alone 


By May Hamilton Helm 


THERE are two good reasons for prac- 
ticing each hand alone: First, to master 
fingering unusually hard in either part; 
second, to bring out a melody that is not 
clear to the student. 

But in sight-reading it is almost a waste 
of time to play each hand separately. Since 
the two must play together eventually, 
why not employ them so from the start? 
Of course, only the simplest pieces should 
be chosen to begin, then those gradually 
increasing in difficulty. Skill in reading at 
sight is thus acquired by degrees and both 
hands trained to function simultaneously 
in the process of sight reading. 
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Practice Audiences 


By June A. MacLennan 


Usinc the imagination to make the au- 
dience become a minus quantity is the 
usual solace of amateur performers. But 
the elimination of nervousness should be- 
gin when the pupil practices in private. 
If he pretends he has an audience of great 


musicians he will strive for exactness, . 


effective touch, correct pedaling and, fi- 
nally, a colorful interpretation of the com- 
poser’s ideas. 

Peopling a private studio with great 
masters and striving to interpret correctly 
is a real public trial to accustom the 
player to an audience. He will not then 
be confused by the reality. This is of 
far more value than pretending he is 
alone during a public performance, 
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Good Equipment Necessary for Good Instruction 


By John Duddy 


One or the foremost things conducive to 
the training of students is the equipment 
of the instructor. Let us touch briefly 
upon the following five subjects: 

1. Location: The requirement for a good 
studio is that it be in a good residential 
location, in the heart of the business district 
or other place easily accessible from any 
point. Students are not slow to criticize 
nor the public to find fault if the studio 
surroundings are unlovely. Regardless of 
his ability to teach, ten chances to one the 
instructor’s list of clients will be small. 

2. Light: Plenty of good daylight and 
air is in itself a wonderful “pep” producing 
agency. The room, if not well lighted and 
ventilated, produces a stupor or laziness 
which takes all interest from the lesson. 

3. Heating: The temperature should 
average about sixty-eight degrees. This 
removes all traces of mustiness and chases 
cobwebs from the brain. In the -winter 
months a small gas heater, if no other is 
available, would suffice to take off the chill. 
If the room be too warm, the instruction is 
lost sight of through inattention. 

4. Isolation: The studio should be in 
some place shut off from distracting noises. 
Privacy alone helps gain the confidence of 
the student and self-consciousness is lost, 
much to the teacher’s and his pupil’s ad- 
vantage. 


5. Furnishings: Several easy chairs, a 
desk, a bookcase for your reference books 
and library, an alphabetical music filing 
case and numerous small lamps of various 
delicate pastel shades—these, plus your in- 
strument, lend a distinctive atmosphere to 
the studio. Useful things, such as the 
telephone, the typewriter, musicians’ pic- 
tures and musical magazines, all aid in 
forming a well-equipped studio. Go to a 
dingy studio—one which never sees a dust- 
cloth from one year to another—and you 
will find work that fails to carry the mes- 
sage which teachers of music are privileged 
to impart. 

It is far more difficult to keep pupils in 
the proper spirit for music than it is merely 
to gain their patronage. These points, care- 
fully considered and acted upon, will go 
far toward maintaining the required stand- 
ard of excellency. 


Schubert the Modernist 


Schubert’s works were considered so 
modernistic that when, in 1844, sixteen 
years after the death of the composer, his 
admirer Felix Mendelssohn, tried to pro- 


duce Schubert’s “Symphony in C” in Lon-, 


don, he met with so much opposition from 
the orchestra that he was obliged to sub- 
stitute his own work “Ruy Blas.” 


THE ETUDE 


The Young Student’s 
Measure 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen’ 


Tue young child should know that: 

1. Every measure contains at least one 
strong accent, 

2. Accent is. special emphasis given to a 
tone. 

3. There are two kinds of accent, meas- 
ure and melodic, 

4. Measure accent comes at regular in- 
tervals. 

5. Melodic accent may be used whenever 
the composer wishes a certain tone 
emphasized to bring out the melody. 

6. Measure accent is divided into two 
groups, primary and secondary. 

7. Primary isthe stronger accent and al- 
ways appears on count “one.” 


8. Secondary is the less strong accent. 
217) 7 | See 
4loe o| 8 leadaeaead 


‘Count. 1. 2-3 4. Countalezecmmomior 


9. Secondary accent does not appear in 
3/4 measure, 


3 = 
ahey 
Count 1 2 3 

10. Sforzando, or Sfz, as it generally ap- 
pears on the printed page, calls for 
an extremely strong accent to be im- 
mediately followed by piano, the lat- 
ter word meaning to play (or sing) 
softly. 


: 


Relative Minors 


By Dorothy Bushell 


Ir 1s important that the student should 
be able to distinguish readily minor from 
major chords. Before attempting to play 
a minor scale, or to describe it to the stu- 
dent, the writer’s method is to sit at the 
piano (taking C major, for example), 
strike the tonic chord, C E G, several 
times, and follow it by the playing of the 
complete scale. 

After® describing these as the “happy” 
scale and chord, and while the pupil’s ear 
is still expecting the major chord, a sud-_ 
den transition is made to the relative 
tonic minor chord. This is described as 
the “sad” chord. This process is repeated 
with all the tones of the C major scale 
so that the pupil cannot fail to distinguish 


between the “sad” and the “happy” 
chords. This in itself is valuable ear 
training. 


Another difficulty in teaching young 
pupils is the definition of the term “rela- 
tive minor.” : 

A short time ago the writer used the 
following method with a small, intelligent 
boy about to begin his “minors.” 

“All the major scales have relative mi-_ 
nors living two doors below them, For in-_ 
stance, C major has a cousin living two 
doors below him called A minor. Their — 
respective key signatures are the same — 
because of the ‘relationship’ which exists — 
between them. C major’s house is neces-— 
sarily above that of his cousin, A minor, — 
because the term ‘minor’ actually means — 
lower or subordinate. Thus the minor — 
cousins always live below their majors: 
D major’s relative is named B minor, and 
so on,” il 

The child grasped the idea immediately, 
and was able to trace the relative minor 
from the tonic of every major scale in- 
dicated on the key-board. 

When teaching the minor scales it is 
very important, to’ point out clearly the 
position of the tetrachords and where the 
semitones occur in both melodic and har- 
monic forms of the minor scales. oa 
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HIS SONATA, by its rather vague 

} sub-title, “In the style of a Fan- 

tasy,” would seem to imply that it 
is somewhat rambling and incoherent in 
plan. Such was doubtless the composer’s 
intention, but at the period when he wrote 
it he had not discovered how to write 
rhapsodically. His composition persists 
in presenting itself in watertight compart- 
ments, and it is in vain that he writes 
“attacca’ at the end of each movement 
(meaning “follow on”) when he contra- 
dicts himself perpetually by making an 
emphatic cadence with a pause after it. 
The first movement, at any rate, is an in- 
genious attempt to get away from the dis- 
continuity of a theme and variations by the 
agreeable expedient of breaking out into 
an Andante and a Scherzo, yet relapsing 
into his variations again and again. This 
would make an excellent piece to play by 
itself, and the reason why it is not done 
can only be a disinclination to expose Bee- 
thoven’s failure of plan. 

The variation movement (not so en- 
titled) has an exceedingly simple subject, 
the rendering of which hardly needs ex- 
planation. The melody must stand out 
well, the lower parts, especially in the right 
hand, being kept very subdued. It is im- 
perative to observe all the repeats, which 
are only made to save printing expenses. 
After the the first three sections they are 
written our at length. Observe how nat- 
urally the little episodic Andante thrusts 
itself in. Here the under parts must be 
even more restrained. How tiresome it is 
that the tenth measure is beyond the 
Stretch of most right hands! It does so 


spoil the music to spread the chord. The 
only alternative is to let the left hand 
come to your assistance, thus: 


which helps to keep the melody smooth 
also. You could not be so unmusical—so 
heartless—as to omit this repeat. Why, 
it would be cutting a tune in half! 

I must remind you that every time the 
chord at measure 7 recurs the right hand 
must realize that the sf applies only to 
he top note 


l everything below must only be a light 
t. (See my remarks on Sonata 
8.) 
h startling suddenness a Scherzo in 
jajor bursts in upon our tranquility. 
is the time to show what your fingers 
do. It is some relief, I find, to let the 
hand help the right hand in two 
measures 43 and 51. 


By PROFESSOR FREDERIC CORDER 
of the Royal Academy of Music of London, England 


Each Article in This Series is Independent of the Foregoing 


Articles. 


This is Part VI. 


Sonata No. 13 (Sonata quasi una Fantasia) Op. 27, No. 1, 
in E Flat. 


Also the chord at 62 needs a “breath- 
pause,” or momentary break for the sake 
of the sf and for the assistance it lends. 

Now the Andante, undisturbed by this 
boisterous interlude, resumes its placid 
course. Take extra care to keep the mel- 
ody dolce when it comes in the left hand, 
and avoid hurrying the coda (79-86) | 
which, on the contrary, wants to be ca- 
lando. 

On the modern piano the last measure 
sounds somewhat thin, though some people 
may believe this to be the composer’s in- 
tention, I think it sounds better filled out 
thus: 


at least add the low E flat, which Bee- 
thoven would no doubt have done if he 
could, 

Now comes the real Scherzo, and it will 
tax your powers of skipping to the ut- 
most; so do not be beguiled into playing it 
too fast. Also you will find it worth while 
to take a blue pencil and tick off the 
measures in twos, beginning with the sec- 
‘ond bar-line; otherwise you run a great 
risk of losing your way in the rhythm, es- 
pecially at 78. On no account omit any 
of the repeats. From 70 to 76 there comes 
a very important crescendo, culminating in 
a sudden , the first time, and a momen- 
tary f the second. This is rather a trap 
for the hasty player. 

When the Scherzo resumes, with a syn- 
copation between the hands, you will real- 
ize the value of my warning against going 
too fast. The skips are now more trying 
than ever, especially in the short coda 
(138). Lean as far over to the right as 
you can for these four measures, and, of 
course, take the left hand right to the bot- 
tom C of the piano. It was very sad for 
Beethoven to have to turn back for the 
last three notes. This repeat of the 
Scherzo is made much harder by the right 
hand being legato against the left hand 
staccato, causing the latter double the 
amount of exertion to that of the former. 
The beautiful Adagio which follows is all 
too short and not so easy as it appears. 

In the 6th measure there is a trill that 
is apt to cause trouble. The melody be- 
ing in octaves, it is hard enough to play 
the trill as a five, or even four-note turn, 
but if the left hand reaches up and plays 
the second sixteenth-note the right hand 
can easily play a six-note trill. But in 


that case there is really no reason why the 
left hand should not play a trill also, thus: 


as | 
i) 
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for if you get more notes into it, being 
so low down in the piano, it will sound an 
indistinct muddle. After the first eight 
measures I advise you to play the next 
sixteen with the thumb of the left hand, 
always on Bb, turning the forefinger over 
on middle C when required. At 25 don’t 
get flustered by the skips for the two 
hands. Keep them parallel and make up 
for lack of speed by the changes from 
f to p. If you try to hide the break by 
the use of the pedal, use it very neatly and 
momentarily. These done, comes a curious 
passage of broken sixths for the right 
hand and for the left hand. 

Raise the left above the right, holding 
the wrist high, while the right hand 
keeps close to the keys. At 48 it is 
more comfortable to avoid the entangle- 
ment of hands by letting the right hand 
assist the Jeft by playing both notes on the 
first of the measure for five measures, 
thus: 


= 


[J t—+—| 
gee 


Of course, one does not usually double 
a trill, but this one presents so slight a dif- 
ficulty that it seems a pity to mutilate the 
passage for nothing. Only play the trills 
very lightly. At 17 keep all the under 
parts very subdued and try your best to 
make the trill in 18 not seem a struggle. 
Whatever way you elect to play the trill 
in 6, the two trills in 22-and 23 must be 
played similarly. In this way they will 
go: 


In the next measure make a rallentando 
on the first four eighth-notes so as to be 
in keeping with two which follow. The 
fifth cannot be played Jegato, as it would 
get in the way of the right hand; but a 
momentary touch of the pedal will conceai 


the break. In 25 is a downward trill on 
Ab, which had to be written in full, as 
there is no recognized sign for this orna- 
ment. This is followed by a normal trill 
on the same note, beginning on Bb and 
ending with a cadenza, which starts at 
the same speed, but slackens till the last 
three notes are at the pace of quarters. 
The inexperienced always try to play such 
passages as they appear on paper, chang- 
ing suddenly from quite quick to quite 
slow. There is no way of making clear 
to the eye the gradual slackening which is 
a common feature of ornamental passages, 
so composers usually write as Beethoven 
has here done. 

For once two médvements are really 
linked together. Now, for goodness sake, 
do not be misled into starting this Allegro 
too fast. There are some troublesome bits 
of fingering in it. The trill in the second 
measure will probably have to be reduced 
to 5; 


This is the best way to avoid confusion 
in what is otherwise a dangerous passage. 
The right hand octaves which follow are 
kept steady by the left hand sixteenth- 
notes; but from 71 onwards mind that you 
mark the first of each measure, the rhythm 
being awkward to hold in mind. At 74, if 
you can possibly reach it, keep to the left- 
hand fingering which I hope you will have 
been using in the left hand for some five 
measures—2, 1, 2, 1,—if you play all the 
middle notes with the thumb it tends to 
confusion. At least be sure to use this 
fingering in measures 76 to 78. 

The next portion is pure repetition; 
only mark the turning point at 104, where 
you are shunted into the key of G-flat. 
Bear that change of key in mind and the 
numerous accidentals will give you no 
trouble at all, the visits to Eb minor and 
Bb minor being quite obvious. Next we 
have a comparatively simple modification 
of the broken-sixth passage which was so 
troublesome a while ago, and this leads us 
back, with the favorite effect of a cres- 
cendo cut off at its climax, to the third 
appearance of the principal theme. Recog- 
nizing that the movement is in Rondo 
form, we expect, and get, all the first 
portion of the music repeated. All we 
have to look out for is the alteration 
which shall enable the former “pedal pas- 
sage’ (36-54) to reappear in Eb instead 
of Bb. This takes place on the last 
eighth-note of 195, and it is the few meas- 
ures here that you have to watch out for. 
The “pedal-passage’ now comes on Bb, 
slightly modified. The change of key ren- 
ders it necessary to change the position of 
the hands at 216, as before we did at 44, 
and to take two notes with the right hand 
on the first of measures 216 to 220. 

Do not fail to notice how Beethoven 
was compelled to weaken his climax by 
stopping theeupward scale in the middle 
of 253. Of course, it should have gone 
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The Adagio is then repeated in a neatly 
abbreviated form. kook out for the two 
trills, the fitst accenting A4 and the sec- 
ond C. Alse the cadenza slackening down 
from sixteenth-notes to quarters. Lastly, 
beware of starting the final Presto too 
fast, or you will render the sixteenth- 
notes impossible. To find the pace play 
measures 278 to 283 as fast as you can 
with safety, following them immediately 
by measures 266 to 269, counting the time. 
Nothing gives you away more than to 
start Presto and then have to pull back 
ignominiously. 

To be able to play fe Sonata well 
marks a very definite stage in the progress 
of a player. You need to remember all 
the devices for circumventing the many 
unkind difficulties the composer has placed 
in your way, for they all recur in the 
more advanced works yet to come. 
your powers of sight-reading increase you 
will, I hope, perceive that injudicious no- 
tation is a very formidable stumbling- 
block, and one that can be finally -sur- 
mounted by a little thought. I consider 
that the music of Beethoven is so valuable 
a factor in the education of a pianist just 
because of that fact—you have to trans- 
late the method of speech so frequently 
without altering the speech itself; you 
have to translate music written in two 
staves—treble and bass—into the idiom of 
one hand possessed of ten fingers and un- 
imuited stretch. 

Sonata No. 10 in G-Major Op. 14, No. 2 

HIS IS A Sonata one cannot afford 

4 to pass over. Though less robust in 
he musical contents than some, it affords 
xcellent practice in unusual rhythms, es- 
pecially for the less advanced student. 

The very opening measures force you to 
feel your time, so unusually distributed 
are the accents. It could certainly have 
been given more appeal to the eye had the 
notation been thus: 


Ex.10 


It's not so difficult to play in proper time. 


etc. 


3a. ¥ 


for the inexperienced or thoughtless 
player seeing a group of notes always in- 
stinctively accents the first of the group. 
The dotted eighth-note, too, breaks the 
rule that bids us not express by a dot the 
extension of a sound over the strong beat 
of a measure. In any case, a note is 
easier to read than a dot. Until you have 
become familiar with the music it will be 
better to count “one, two, three, four” 
eighth-notes to every measure. The trill 
at the end of 9 begins as usual with its 
upper note, and consists of six little notes. 
By the time you reach 20 the left hand 
will have become so accustomed -to the 
groups of four that it should find little 
or no trouble in fitting them against the 
triplets of the right hand. The fingering 
for the right hand at 6 to 12 is best taken 


5.4 ; , 
32 throughout—that is, using no thumb 


at all. On no account let either finger 
play two consecutive notes; if you do, 
away goes your slur. In 33 is a good test 
of your ability: the upper notes form 
the melody, but, as they are played with 
weaker fingers than the lower totes, they 
are apt to get overpowered. If they do, 
stop and gravely box your own ears, not 
hard, but just enough to punish yourself 
for not listening, but trusting to your fin- 
gers that have no sense, . 

At 47 the music is*marked dolce. “That 
really describes more the character of it 
than the method of playing. Of course, 
the melody in thirds must stand out (Bee- 
thoven forgot to write eighth-note tails 
in the first measure) and the middle A’s 


As 


can be played (very delicately) with 
whichever thumb finds it most convenient. 
At 58 the middle part. must die down to 
a mere murmur, the top melody becoming 
more and more insistent. 


Interesting Development 

HE DEVELOPMENT is very in- 

teresting. At 70 the two hands echo 
one another—what is* called Canon—and 
then revert to the melody in thirds of the 
second subject (fingered as before) and 
then the left hand takes over the main 
interest for no less than seventeen meas- 
ures, working away at the first subject, 
varied by scale passages, while the right 
hand maintains an unobtrusive accompani- 
ment of easy triplets. They are purposely 
kept easy and unobtrusive so as not to in- 
terfere with the left hand. This affords 
a capital practice in two against three and 
independence of the hands. Presently 
(107) the right hand has it made up to 
him by some brilliant runs, well supported 
by a smooth quiet part below. Then more 
two against three, the hands changing over 
their duty and a “climbing down the lad- 
der” passage for the right hand (finger 
this 2, 2, 4 throughout) leads us back 
home. There is nothing fresh in, the re- 
capitulation, but you need to,make a very, 
nice diminuendo in the final measures, 
which otherwise will sound poor. 

The slow movement is an air with vari- 
ations, though not so entitled. It is one 
of the easiest movements, technically, in 
all the Sonata, so you can devote all your 
powers to accent and phrasing. 

As to the time, now. It is customary 
in our day to consider the final strong ac- 
cent of a cadence as falling on the first 
of a measure. It is a convention not’ with- 
out its exceptions, and in Beethoven’s time 
it had not. been made into a definite rule, 
or he would have begun on a half meas- 
ure. But what makes him mark so obvi- 


ously four-in-a-measure movement 7 


Of course, four is always 2 x 2, but when 
the pace is Andante, what is gained by 
desiring one to count impossibly slow half- 
notes? Fancy the 17th and 18th meas- 
ures regarded from that point of view! 
But it doesn’t matter; one would count 
four in a measure, anyhow. 


A Two-Fold Task 

HEN IN THE first variation (21) 

the melody is taken in the middle 
octave by the left hand you must remem- 
ber what I told you about the second sub- 
ject of the slow movement of the Eb 
Sonata (Op. 7). The left hand has a 
two-fold task, to play a middle voice Can- 
tabile and to play a smooth bass, both be- 
ing Legato. To effect this he has to slide 
and creep and make his thumb perform 
acrobatic feats. Practice the left hand 
alone; you will see. In the second varia- 
tion (43) the upper notes of the left hand 
must seem as though played by the right 
hand, forming part of his chords, so try 
to make them sound as though they had 
no connection with the bass notes. The 
same in the second half of the variation 
where they grow into big chords.. There 
are four measures of joining, leading into 
the last variation. Note that they are all 
diminuendo, but they begin and diminish 
to pp. 

This last variatiort is not easy to pick 
out the kernel of. The theme is hidden 
away in the midst of an accompaniment 
figure in the right hand; so don’t jump 
at the idea that the left-hand part is the 
most important. It would have been much 


clearer written thus: 
Ex.f1 


Once you catch the idea, , it is stnale 
enough. 

By this time I hope you know he 
than to play C4 for the last note of 71. 
That is all I have to say about :this -pretty 
movement, except that I rather yearn ‘for 
an E to resolve the F upon in the” fHiddle 
of 86. Get the final measures as delicate 
as you can and startle everybody with a 
“hang” at the end. 

The last movement is headed “Scherzo,” 
which means a joke. This implies that its 
character is wayward and humorous. You 
will find the time very “catchy,” and the 
best way is to begin by playing measures 
24 to 26 three or four times over, counting 
“one, two, three’ in a measure: Then see 
if you can follow it by the opening, the 
difficulty of which lies in the “cross-ac- 
cent.” You must feel where the one the 
two and the three come in each of the 
first two measures. 

When you have conquered, this difficulty 
I should advise you to evade Beethoven's 
unkind joke in 10 by marking the chord 
on the first of the measure with an R, and 
the high C with an L. The same two 
measures later. The exaggerated skips 
were his idea of fun, but Il cannot see the 
humor of doing a thing with difficulty 
when it can be done quite easily. The 
needless trouble to which he puts you is 
even more obvious at 66-68, where you 
need to'mark the skips L, R. Put a slight 
accent on the first of 65- 79 and 71 to see 
that you don’t lose the time. 


A Subdued Left Hand 


HE MIDDLE SUBJECT, which 
starts at 73, requires you to subdue 
the left hand accompaniment very much. 
The sixteenth-notes figure has no particu- 
lar interest and the bass 77-9 can then 
stand out slightly, without overpowering 
the melody. This flows easily along, the 
pace having insensibly slackened, till at 
124 you feel quite staggered by the return 
of the first subject. Begin counting your 
time at 123 to avoid being put out by the 
cross rhythm. 
I may tell you that this cross rhythm, 
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which cunningly makes two measures of 
three time into three little bits of two, is 
a standing feature in the Bohe dance 
called a Furiant, which you meet With fre- 
quently in the music of Dyotak and Sme- 
‘tana. If you will step to the music o1 
Beethoven’s subject you will feel how pro- 
voking it is to have the accent driven from 
one foot to the other. From this de- 
scended the delightful Valse @ trois temps 
now forgotten, but certain to be revivec 
some day. ; 

Well, on we go with our recapitulatior 
until at 185 you find a cadence which is 
very difficult to play up to time. I wil 
concede a slight—but very slight—pulling 
back, for the relief of the Coda which fol- 
lows, and in which the triplets will fairly 
have to gallop. It is fortunate that they 
are so easy during the last page, for the 
right hand has got some terrible skip: 
here. Don’t let the left hand hustle him 
and don’t dash at the skips, whatever yot 
do. When we reach 237 you find out tha’ 
you have all along been misreading the 
first subject, in spite of my kind advice tc 
prepare yourself by playing 24 to 26 first 
Now that you have reached the end, try 
the beginning again immediately, and i 
will feel far too slow. That shows tha’ 
you played it far too fast, because there 
was no left-hand part to check ' you 
Moral: Count your time. * 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Corder’s 
Article 


1. What ingenious effort does Beethoves 
make in the first slow movement of hi. 
PF. 27, No. 1? 

. What particular limitation of the Pre) 
of ee day did Beethoven have to take int 
account in his compositions? 

3.. What characteristic of Beethoven’ 
music makes it of particular educationa 
value? 

4. For what special technical problem 
does Op. 14, No. 2 afford siudy? 

5. What rule as to final strong ac 
has been established since Beethoven’ 
time? 


Musical Postcards 


By G. Henry 


Tue development and control of the 
imagination in any form of art is a factor 
irretrievably wedded to all that is creative, 
interpretative, and expressive in that art. 
This is a fact that none will dispute. Yet, 
in the world of music, however. blandly 
we accept the principles that govern the 
use of the imagination; as musicians, and 
more especially as teachers of music,. we 
are inclined to neglect the practical ur- 
gency of this indispensable feature. As a 
consequence we find that the individual 
imagination is allowed to languish.  .- 

It will also be recognized that a practice 
of the art of improvisation is highly con- 
duciye to a development of the imagina- 
tive faculties; and it seems a pity that this 
form of musical self-expression is so 
much neglected. It is an.index:of good 
musicianship; and, besides, it is really fine 
fun! I seek, then, to employ. improvisa- 
tion for developing the pupil’s fancy. 

I have for some years made use of a 


plan of improvisation, which has proven. 


a real stimulant. One of my earlier pupils 
called it “Musical Postcards ;” and, apt 


SCHUBERT was so prolific that sotme- 
times he did not recognize his own works. 
It is said that once, when he heard a singer 
present one of his songs, he ‘exclaimed, 
“That is a very sie song. Who wrote 
it?” © 


eae 


or not, the name has stood. In brief, 
is the idea. 

I ask the student to play, in a phrase ¢ 
two, his impression of a particular ever 
place, character, or quality. So wide 
the choice of subject matter that the 
need be no difficulty in drawing out t 
most of which the pupil is capable. 
Sleigh Ride,” “A Fair at Stamboul,” “T 
Oasis,” may be selected. By treating di 
ferent places of the earth and differe 
races of mankind, a desire for broac¢ 
knowledge fs instilled. A pupil, p 
few measures to express “San Fra 
Cae ”-at ye gives nothing 


“ 


the Chinese scale brings him, 
ous seid, to am interpretation 


ment. : &. Sys 


A great eatiaty of inter 
ments may be performed ee: 


Schubert worshipped a 
Haydn, Mozart and’ 
to have known com 
and did not really 
of Handel’s work v 
death. ae 
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O NONE OF tthe musical immor- 

tals was it given to, travel through 

life with the pomp and circum- 
stance which attended the career of Han- 
del. There have been great composers 
whose personal idiosyncrasies have been 
more remarkable than There have 
been some who suffered more romantically, 
and others who died more pathetically; 
but it is difficult to call to mind any master 
who made so powerful an appeal to the 
imagination as did he who trod upon 
princes, fought life as well as death, and 
Came out victorious at the end. John 
F. Runciman, who wrote pungently about 
music for the London Saturday Review, 
once referred to Handel as “by far the 
most superb personage one meets in the 
history of music.” No description could 
be more apt than that. 

If, as Quintus Cicero wrote, the counte- 
nance is the index of the mind, a study of 
Handel’s portraits would be of considerable 

assistance in. making some estimate of his 
character. It is remarkable, however, how 
great is the variation in the master’s phy- 
' siognomy, as it was painted by his contem- 
| poraries. Sir John Hawkins, who knew 
Beiandel, made mention of the fact that 
“few pictures of him are to any extent 
tolerable. likenesses.” There are innum- 
“erable busts and portraits, but many of 
“them might be—so far as their dissimil- 
‘arity is concerned—of entirely different 
‘people. Thomas Hudson who painted 
‘Handel frequently would seem to have 
been more successful than many of his 
“portrait-painting colleagues in putting on 
canvas some of the characteristics which 
‘we know the composer of “Messiah” pos- 
sessed. One delineation in particular—an 
engraving made from one of Hudson’s 
portraits—seem to reflect the real Handel. 
It isa picture showing the master seated, 
‘his figure very plump, the right arm posed 
jn a rather aggressive fashion on the thigh, 
the left hand holding a piece of music and 
the expression of countenance discover- 
ng that combination of dominance, cock- 
ureness, sly humor and irascibility which 


his. 


- GEORGE FREDERIC HANDEL, 
by Mercier 
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Character Study of George Frederic 


Handel 


Third in a Remarkable Series of Biographical Articles 


By the Eminent Composer-Critic 


FELIX BOROWSKI 


Fat and Bow-legged 

HERE CAN BE no doubt that to 

the outer eye Handel was no elegant 
spectacle. He was extremely fat and, hav- 
ing bowed legs, waddled as he walked. 
30th his face and his hands were heavy 
with fat; and, when he played the ofgan 
or the harpsichord, it was difficult, Charles 
Burney said, to make out the fingers or to 
distinguish the movement of them. It must 
have been an impressive as well as a di- 
verting spectacle when Handel walked 
down the street. His gait suggested the 
rolling of a vessel in a heavy sea; and 
as he walked he also talked. 

This habit of conversing with himself 
grew upon Handel with advancing years; 
and, as he used his voice with the energy 
with which he used every other faculty, 
his opinions of men and things were of- 
fered to the world with distinct and rather 
embarrassing freedom. Moreover, his con- 
versation, either with himself or with his 
friends, was strange and peculiar; for, 
although he lived in England for so many 
years, Handel was never able to master 
the intricacies of its language. His speech, 
therefore, was made up of very broken 
English mixed with frequent recourse to 
French, German and Italian. The age in 
which he lived, not having been one dis- 
tinguished for its refinements, Handel col- 
ored his verbal intercourse with friends 
and acquaintances with the copious impre- 
cations which passed in society for 
strength and picturesqueness of utterance. 

Handel was what most abnormally fat 
people are not—he was extraordinarily 
energetic. If he had achieved nothing else 
but the composition of his music—there are 
one hundred thick volumes of it that have 
been published by the German Handel So- 
ciety—he would have done as much as 
two average composers. But he managed 
opera houses and opeta companies, trav- 
elling all over Europe to obtain artists 
for them; and for many years he fought 

/sinnumerable enemies in the British aris- 
tocracy, never admitting defeat, becoming 
bankrupt twice, twice paying: his debts in 
full and finally leaving a fortune of $250,- 
000 when he died. 


Driving Energy 

O THOSE who would emulate his 

fame, Handel left an example of 
driving energy that has rarely been ap- 
proached. Yet this example is a warning, 
too,, To achieve what he achieved meant 
unceasing toil; it meant the deprivation of 
exercise, diversion, even sleep. His notes 
-were driven on to the pages of his score 
all day, late at night and often when the 
dawn made the candle at Handel’s side 
look wan and pale. Nature may have 
taken her time in calling Handel to ac- 
count for the infraction of her laws, but 
she made reprisals. 

The history of Handel’s health has its 
bearing upon his character. Diagnosis as 
a science was in its swaddling clothes in 
the eighteenth century. The medical prac- 
titioner knew as little about drugs as he 
did about diseases, so that generally his 
ministrations were even more dangerous 
than the malady which he undertook to 
cure. When some time about 1735 Handel 
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called in his physician to explain various 
aches and pains that were tormenting him, 
the man of science, having drawn off some 
blood from the corpulent person of the 
great composer, with the lancet which he 
kept in his pocket with his snuff and 
handkerchief, gravely pronounced the case 
to be rheumatism. It was an awkward 
time in which to be sick, for Handel had 
an opera house on his hands and a com- 
pany in it for which he had to write operas 
as well as to attend to its managing. 
Moreover, he had been putting up a terrific 
fight against his rivals who were doing 
their best to ruin him. Perhaps the com- 
poser knew better than his doctor that 
what he needed most was rest. His right 
side was so racked with pain that to play 
on the organ or the harpsichord was 
agony for him. He was beginning to suf- 
fer from sleeplessness and worry. It was 
high time to do something for the “rheu- 
matism,”’ and the composer betook himself 
to one of the watering-places which were 
fashionable in England at that time. 


A Killing Pace 

SHORT PERIOD of rest and relax- 

ation set up the great man and he 
went back to London more filled than 
ever with the fever and fury of fight. 
But soon nature began again with her re- 
minders that the wages of intemperance— 
the intemperance of overwork and lack of 
sleep—were about to fall due again. The 
pain came back, but paralysis came with 
it. There were disquieting mental symp- 
toms, too. In 1737 Handel’s friends were 
convinced that he had permanently lost 
his reason: A visit to Tunbridge Wells 
could scarcely be expected to accomplish 
much for so desperate a case. The doctors 
advised Aix-la-Chapelle and their patient 
accepted their counsel. Astonishing to 
relate, either the waters or the rest or both, 
cured him. 

For a period all was well, but Handel 
still continued drawing drafts upon his 
constitution which eventually he would 
have to meet. In 1751 he was forced to 
return to Aix; the brain symptoms were 
manifesting themselves again; his general 
health was undermined and, after his re- 


turn to England, a greater calamity than ~ 


any he had known disclosed itself. For 
toward the end of the year Handel found 
that his eyesight was failing. This time 
he hastened to Cheltenham to drink the 
waters; but what could Cheltenham wa- 
ters do for a man in Handel’s state? He 
betook himself to Mr. Samuel Sharp, the 
principal oculist at Guy’s Hospital, and the 
verdict of that authority must have struck 
the master’s heart with a chill like that of 
death. 
Even this affliction did not kill Handel’s 
indomitab!> :yirit. He was working on his 
oratorio “jephtha” when his sight began to 
fail and he still continued working on it, 
noting on his manuscript from day to day 
the inexorable descent into the utter dark- 
ness which finally overwhelmed him. 
| IS SCARCELY surprising that a 
man who so consistently overtaxed his 
nervous vitality as Handel did, should 


Handel’s Irritability 


The two illustrations on this page by great contemporary artists are far more accurate 
than the customary pictures of Handel 


‘humor 


It was gutta serena—blindness.’ 
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have possessed a temper which was the 
reverse of equable. His fits of rage were 
terrible to observe. Not the presence of 
royalty itself would restrain the violence 
of Handel’s language or actions when 
anger boiled within his soul. Many of the 
rehearsals for his oratorios were held at 
Carlton House, the residence of the Prince 
of Wales, and woe to any aristocratic 
listener who interrupted the proceedings 
with audible conversation. And the mas- 
ter was even more formidable in his own 
theater. The singers went in terror of 
him and the members of the orchestra 
shivered in their seats when Handel’s face 
bespoke displeasure. Even in his normal 
condition Handel inspired awe. Burney 
once remarked upon the extraordinary ef- 
fect produced upon the choir when, at the 
end of an aria, the composer would shout 
Chorus! in a terrible voice. 

Even in his moments of irritation Han- 
del was not deserted by that sense of 
so often saved him from 
utter dejection when things were going 
badly with him. Most of his retorts to 
people who annoyed him are fairly well 
known; but some of |them are worth 
quoting if only to demonstrate that his 
bark was often worse than his bite. 

When, during a rehearsal of “Ottone,” 
Francesca Cuzzoni peremptorily refused to 
sing the air, Falsa immagine, Handel, who 
already at the beginning of the proceedings 
had said to her in French, “Madame, I 
well know that you are a very devil, but I 
will show: you that I am Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils,” caught hold of her by 
the waist and proceeded in the direction 
of the window with the apparent intention 
of dropping her out of it. Cuzzoni de- 
cided, however, before they reached it, that 
she had met her match, and she consented 
to sing. 

Nor was the master’s answer to the Rev. 
Thomas Morell less incisive when, having 
provided Handel with none too good a text 
for the oratorio “Judas Maccabeus,” the 
former took it upon himself to criticize 
adversely some of the composer's music. 
“You teach me musick, sir!’ screamed 


which 
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Handel, his tuge frame quivering with 
rage, “Mine musick ist good musick. It 
ist your words dat are bad. Hear the 
passage again. .. . Now go you and make 
words to dat musick!” 

Sometimes the master’s retort wa7 less 
indignant than contemptuous. ‘Vhen one 
of his minor artists—an Englishman named 
Gordon—objected to Handel’s method of 
accompanying him, and declared that if it 
was not changed he would jump on the 
harpischord and smagh it, Handel coolly 
replied, “Let me know ven you do dat; 
for I am sure more beople vill come to see 
you jump dan hear you sing!” So, too, his 
reply to Dr. Maurice Greene, a composer 
whose fund of melody was very small, 
when the latter sent the master an anthem 
of his creation requesting Handel’s opinion 
of it. With a view to obtaining Handel’s 
commendation at first hand, Greene invited 
the great man to breakfast. Many topics 
were discussed, but Handel said nothing 
about the composition. Greene’s patience 
at length was exhausted, and, unable any 
longer to conceal his eagerness, he blurted 
out, “Well, sir, but my anthem—what do 
you think of it?” “Oh, your antum; I did 
tink dat it wanted air!” “Air?” said 
Greene. “Yes, sir; and so I did hang it 
out of de window,” replied Handel. 


The Feminine Influence 


MONG THE galaxy of great com- 
posers, Handel was unique in having 
produced his masterpieces without the in- 
spiration provided by the fairer sex. Like 
both Beethoven and Schubert re- 
mained in single blessedness ; but the music 
of the former was evoked by innumerable 
romances, and much of Schubert’s we know 
was inspired by Caroline Esterhazy. The 
one romantic episode in Handel’s life was 
connected with the great Italian, Vittoria 
Tesi, who is said to have met that genius 
when he sojourned as a young man in 
Florence and to have followed him all over 
Italy until he listened to her suit. Handel’s 
first biographer, Rev. John Mainwaring, 
hinted at this episode in his “Memoirs of 
the Life of the Late. G. F. Handel,” pub- 
lished in 1760; and it was eagerly seized 
and enlarged upon by the biographers who 
came after, The simple matter of dates 
did not appear to have occurred to them. 
At the time of Handel’s residence in Italy, 
Vittoria Tesi was only seven years of age. 
There has been in existence another 
legend to the effect that Handel was once 
engaged to be married to one of his pupils, 
and that, stung by the declaration of her 
mother that she would never consent to 
the marriage of her daughter to a fiddler, 
he gave her up. It was not for lack of 
opportunity that Handel escaped the nets 
which the fashionable femininity of his day 
spread for him. Many women, filled with 
admiration for his genius and for his mas- 
terful character, would have fallen at his 
feet and have given him adoration; but, 
unromantic as this explanation of Handel’s 
frigidity may seem, the composer of the 
“Messiah” was too hard pressed for time 
in which to accomplish all the work he 
had to do and his thoughts were too much 
engrossed with his own affairs. to permit 
him to dally with fair women in scented 
boudoirs. 

The tenderness which was in his heart 
Handel poured out upon his mother, Doro- 
thea Handel, who lived so far away from 
him in Halle. “Only one woman ever influ- 
enced his life,’ wrote Newman Flower, 
“ever put the meaning of womanhood into 
a soul that sang most sweetly of the femi- 
nine sex. Quaintly enough, his great un- 
derstanding of his mother came, not from 
her presence, her ready influence, but from 
her distance. She always seemed to reach 
out to him and touch him, in Hamburg, in 
Italy, in Hanover, in London. When he 
was soaring or when in the grip of ad- 
versity, she was ever there.” 
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Handel’s Religion 


ECAUSE he wrote a large number of 

oratorios, Handel has always been 
considered—at least by his earlier biogra- 
phers—to have been devoted to religion. 
Without casting any reflection upon the 
master’s faith in God or upon his moral 
probity, it is necessary, in the interests of 
accuracy, to state that his oratorios came 
into existence because he needed money. 
Opera had failed and Handel’s sagacity 
told him that a different form of enter- 
tainment might intrigue the town. Thus 
the oratorio “Esther” came into existence 
and was produced in 1732 at the King’s 
Theater. The work was a modification of 
an earlier piece, but London went wild 
over it, in spite of the storms that swirled 
in the pulpits of the churches because 
Handel had put a Bible story on the stage. 
“Esther” was the beginning of Handel's 
triumphs in that form; it was also the 
beginning of that success which enabled 
him to leave a fortune when he died. 

The matter of oratorio has, therefore, 
only a modified bearing upon the matter 
of Handel’s piety. Sir John Hawkins said 
that the composer often spoke to him of 
his good fortune in having taken up his 
abode in a country whére no one suffered 
any molestation or inconvenience on ac- 
count of his religious opinions. “This does 
not sound like the utterance of a very 
ardent Christian,” wrote R. A. Streatfeild 
in his valuable study of Handel, ‘“‘and there 
is something suspicious, too, about the 
sacred rapture with which the venerable 
Hawkins recorded the fact that during the 
last two or three years of his life Handel 
attended divine service at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square.” 

But while it would seem to be true that 
Handel rarely went to church during the 
greater part of his life, he was really 
religious at heart, and while, indeed, he 
wrote oratorios for business reasons, he 
hoped to bring to the people who listened 
to them something of the faith in the 
power and goodness of God which he him- 
self had felt. It was after the first per- 
formance of “Messiah” in London that 
Handel said to. Lord Kinnoul, who had 
complimented him upon the noble enter- 
tainment he had given to the town, “I 
should be sorry, my lord, if I only enter- 
tained it; I wished to make it better.” 


His Benevolences 


ERHAPS the most practical proof of 

Handel's moral feeling consisted in his 
devotion to the cause of the poor and the 
unfortunate. This was shown in the count- 
less benefactions which he made to indi- 
viduals—like the widow of his old teacher, 
Lachow, many of the artists who had sung 
his works, and his secretary, Christopher 
Smith—but particularly in those which he 
made to charitable organizations. 
Royal Society of Musicians, which came 
into existence as “A Society for the Sup- 


The. 


port of Decayed Musicians and Their 
Families,” was liberally assisted by Handel 
throughout his career, even when he was 
most in need of financial help himself. He 
was the mainstay of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, in London, ‘which had been founded 
in 1739 by an old sailor, Thomas Coram, 
“for the relief and education of deserted 
children.” One year before Handel died 
there was entered upon the register of the 
hospital the name of a little Maria Augusta 
Handel. She was a foundling to whom 
Handel had given his name. Nor should 
there be forgotten the charity which, at 
the first performance of his “Messiah” at 
Dublin, in 1742, caused the master to divide 
the profits between the Society for the 
Relief of Debtor Prisoners and the Mer- 
cers’ Hospital. 


Simplicity of Life 
ANDEL’S daily life, as he spent it at 
home, was a simple one. He lived 
for nearly forty years at 25 Brook Street, 
London, in a four-story house for which he 
paid £35 ($175) a year. The house is still 
standing, but in 1905 the lower portion 
was rented to an interior decorator and 
turned into business premises. It was in 
that house that the “Messiah” was com- 
posed and in which Handel died in 1759. 
That the great man did not surround 
himself with any magnificence is apparent 
from the inventory of his belongings taken 
after his death. In the room which Handel 
used as his study the furniture consisted 
of an easy chair and cushion, an old stove, 
a writing desk, a swing dressing glass, a 
wicker fire-screen, two deal boxes, a linen 
press, a deal bookcase and two wig-blocks. 
The parlor, on the first floor at the front 
of the house, contained an oval and a 
squate table, six old matted chairs, a 
leather stool, two gilt sconces and a broken 
chimney glass. The other rooms were as 
plainly furnished, 


Powerful Inspiration 


LTHOUGH when Handel sat in his 
study his outer vision rested upon the 
commonplace surroundings which were 
peculiar to thousands of other middle-class 


homes in London, his inner eye beheld - 


great things. To no other composer did 
inspiration come with such moving power. 
In the writing of his operas and oratorios 
the master truly lived in the scenes which 
he portrayed in sounds with so much maj- 
esty and skill. He said that when com- 
posing the “Hallelujah” chorus in his 
“Messiah,” “I did think I did see heaven 
opened and the great God himself.” And 
his servants testified that when their duties 
took them into Handel’s study when he 
was working he was frequently bathed in 
tears, so moved was he by the pathos of 
his own music and of the imaginary situa- 
tion to which it was allied. 

Moreover, when inspiration visited him, 
Handel’s pen could not keep pace with his 


THE ETUDE 
ideas. Perhaps the composition of “Mes- 
siah” was the most remarkable instance of 
the rapt and ‘frenzied nature of its cre- 
ator’s inspiration. The whole work was 
completed in twenty-four days. “It was 
the achievement,” wrote Mr. Flower, “of a 
giant inspired—the work of one who, by 
some extraordinary mental feat, had drawn 
himself completely out of the world, so 
that he dwelt—or believed he dwelt—in the 
pastures of God.” 


Speedy Composition 

UT “MESSIAH” was not the sole 

instance of Handel’s rapidity of com-. 
position. His opera “Rinaldo” was written 
in fourteen days, and Vincent Novello, 
studying the master’s manuscripts in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, drew attention to the fact that the 
sand which was sprinkled in the eighteenth 
century over ink-written manuscripts in 
order to dry them covered the whole page 
of many of Handel’s, and that therefore 
he must have reached the end of the page 
before the ink at the beginning of it was 
dry. Nor was all this merely hurried work 
in the sense that the composer was content 
with the first idea which presented itself. 
The aria How Beautiful in “Messiah” was 
rewritten four times, and innumerable are 
the corrections and revisions which Handel 
made in other works. 

Oly a man of herculean strength could” 
have accomplished the labor which Handel 
offered to the world. Even his intemper- 
ance in work—and, it may be added, in 
food, for Handel was a prodigious eater— 
did not take him out of existence until he 
had been sevenzy-four years in it. There 
must have been a great void in London 
when the gravediggers in Westminster 
Abbey patted down the last handful of 
eatth and placed the stone in position above 
Handel’s tomb. Never had quite his like 
been seen or heard before. It is possible 
that his like will never be seen again. ~ 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Borowski’s 
Article 

(1) What was peculiar in Handel’s 
life experiences? 

(2) Describe Handel’s personal appear- 
ance. 

(3) Tell something of Handel's vicissi- 
tudes and of the fortune he left. | 

(4) Tell something of Handel's appli- 
cation to work. i 

(5) What woman most influenced Han- 
del’s life? : 

(6) What were his religious inclina- 
tions and how expressed in his life? 


(7) What charities were favored by 
Handel; in this was he wiusual among 
composers? 


The Last Lesson First 


By Charles Knetzger 


Booker T. Wasnincton who has won 
world-wide fame for his grand achiev 
ments in the uplifting of his race relat 
the following story in his autobiography, 
“Up from Slavery.” eae, a 

“During the days of. slavery 
an old colored man who wan 
how to play on the guitar. 
to take guitar lessons he appl 
his young masters to teach hi 
young man, not having much 
ability of the slave to master th 
at his advanced age, sought to di 
him by saying: ‘Uncle Jake, I wi 
you guitar lessons; but Jake, I will ha 
to charge you three dollars for fi 
lesson, two dollars for the 
and one dollar for the 
I will charge only twenty-1 
last lesson’ 

“Uncle Jake answered 
hires you on dem tern 
wants yer to be sure an’ 
lesson first.” 


THE ETUDE 


be on terms of intimacy with the 
Artists he is called upon to criticize? 
There is one veteran critic in New York 
who has throughout his career avoided 
meeting these artists. On the other hand, 
Henry T. Finck, who served for forty- 
three years as musical critic of the New 
York Fvening Post, habitually cultivated 
the friendship of all the great singers and 
players who appeared in the metropolis. 
By studiously avoiding mediocrities and 
associating only with celebrities, he escaped 
the embarrassment of having to say dis- 
agreeable things about men or women 
whom he knew personally. Moreover, his 
chief, Mr. Godkin, had advised him early 
in his career never to write anything about 
an artist, particularly a woman, that he 
would hesitate to say to her personally. 
The greatest artists welcome criticism if it 
is written in courteous language. 


Sie on a musical or dramatic critic 


Friends with the Great 


AD IT not been for his habit of 
cultivating the friendship of great 
"musicians, Mr. Finck would not have been 
able to write a book like his autobiography, 
"which has recently been published under 
“the title of My Adventures in the Golden 
Age of Music. In the course of nearly half 
a century he was successively on terms of 
intimacy with an extraordinary number of 
“celebrities, and concerning all of these he 
has new anecdotes to relate, besides dwell- 
ing on their principal achievements and the 
attitude of the public toward them. He 
explains why he never had any difficulty in 
adding a celebrity he admired to the list 
of his friends. 
_ “How did I do it?” he asks, and an- 
swers: “By winning his or her affection. 
Tf you wish to win a woman’s love or 
tiendship, you do not compliment her on 
ose of her attributes or charms which are 
so conspicuous that any fool can see them. 
‘ou discover some subtle traits that others 


what I have done with the celebrities 1 
have been called upon to discuss as a news- 
paper critic, and why they have taken me 
to their hearts. That’s why the greatest 
of the great were always glad to come and 
Tunch with us, or to invite us to lunch 
dine with them, and why I have plenty 
i personal gossip and new anecdotes to 
Bef). 

“Many critics love to dwell on flaws in 
work of the great and greatest. I heard 
jose flaws but ignored them, dwelling in- 
d on the things that raised these artists 
bove the level of dull mediocrity on which 
most musicians and other mortals dwell.” 


; The Golden Age of Music 


HAT IMPRESSED Mr. Finck most 
in reviewing the story of his life is 
it covers practically the whole of the 
solden Age of Music in New York. 
There will never be another age like it,” 
e declares. “The radio is making terrible 
in the activities and earnings of 
ssional musicians (ask them!), while 
ophonists, sarcastically dubbed ‘fu- 
s, are doing their level best, with 
ir insane cult of dissonances, to assassi- 


ve overlooked and dwell on those. That’s, 


The Golden Age of Music 


HENRY T. FINCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A review of the most interesting musical book of the hour, the last work of 
America’s most famous critic, the late Henry T. Finck, for thirty years a leading 
contributor and warm supporter of “The Etude.” 


be an appropriate sub-title for my remi- 
niscences of the Golden Age of Music.” 

Perhaps Mr. Finck is unduly pessimistic 
as to the future; the thousands of talented 
musicians now busy will undoubtedly give 
a good account of themselves, and just as 
Caruso appeared when everybody thought 
that Jean de Reszke had been the last of 
the great tenors, so there will doubtless be 
other pleasant surprises in the future. As 
regards the past, this author is usually 
enthusiastic, often rapturously so, even 
after he had become, inevitably, somewhat 
blasé. Read what Otto H. Kahn wrote 
about him in a letter (1921) in which he 
says: “Though, as you mention, your 
views and mine have not always been in 
full accord, may I say that I have always 
admired particularly three of your quali- 
fications: Your broad and profound musi- 
cal (and general) culture, your courageous 
independence of judgment and expression, 
and your rare and fine capacity, after many 
years on the ‘listening post’ in concert halls 
and opera houses, to be thrilled by art and 
artists and to command a freshness, 
warmth and sincerity of emotion which to 
most mortals is only vouchsafed, if at all, 
in the short years of the springtime of 
their lives.” 


Varied Biographies 

Sp Hees ARE two kinds of autobiog- 

raphy, according to Mr. Finck. One 
of them tells the story of the author’s ideas, 
ideals, aims and achievements. “This 
kind,” he says, “I provided in a volume en- 
titled Musical Progress, which includes the 
sum and substance of my mental activity 
in music.” The other kind tells an author’s 
adventures among his fellow men and 
women. This new volume not only tells 
about the most important and interesting 
things musical that happened in New York 
between 1881 and 1924, but takes the reader 
to the first Bayreuth Festival and subse- 
quently the Vienna, where everybody was 


operetta-mad; and these things belonged to 
the Golden Age of Music. 

The author was able to appreciate all 
this at its full value because he had been 
brought up in a musical atmosphere, in 
spite of his having lived from his eighth 
to his eighteenth year in “wild and woolly 
Oregon.” He gives some startling illus- 
trations: of the lack of musical culture in 
this region at that time; but all the same 
he lived in a musical atmosphere because 
his father, who played nearly every instru- 
ment, amused himself by organizing vil- 
lage bands and choirs, so that there was 
always music in the house—home-made, 
too, for the whole Finck family played or 
sang. 3 : 


President Eliot and Music 


S A BOY, Henry Finck had no inten- 

tion of living in the musical world. 
He was eager to go to Harvard for a gen- 
eral education and perhaps to become a 
professor or a doctor or a writer. When 
he reached his goal he was so fortunate as 
to become a Harvard student at a time 
when the late President Eliot was, as Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes said, turning the 
whole educational system over “like a pan- 
cake,” which had the result that the stu- 
dents came out of the pan “well done”’— 
at least, they thought they did. 

Music was one of the branches most 
favored by President Eliot. He went so 
far as to say that “music, rightly taught, is 
the best mind-trainer on the list.” 

Concerning this point, Mr. Finck. re- 
marks: “Positive proof that music is ‘the 
best mind-trainer’ has come from Magda- 
len College, where all the musical instruc- 
tion at Oxford is given. There are many 
prizes and scholarships. Only ten per cent. 
of the students at Magdalen take music, 
yet this ten per cent. take seventy-five per 
cent. of all those prizes and scholarships, 
leaving only twenty-five per cent. for the 
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other ninety per cent. of students. And 
this is not the record of one year, but the 
average of thirty successive years.” 


Does Music Study Pay ? 


HE WISEST of the thousands of 

teachers who read Tue Erupe will 
show this,page in Finck’s book to parents 
who are not quite sure whether it pays to 
let their children take music lessons. Mr. 
Finck took lessons of Professor Paine, and 
he won, in scholarships and a fellowship 
that enabled him to go abroad for three 
years, no less than $3000. No wonder he 
exclaims, “Three cheers for music! And 
three more cheers for President Eliot, 
whose example has made it fashionable in 
American universities. Three more cheers, 
if you please, for John Knowles Paine, a 
man from Maine (he was born in Port- 
land), who exhibited the holy zeal and per- 
severance of a true missionary for the di- 
vine art.” Some of the most interesting 
pages in Mr. Finck’s book are concerned 
with Professor Paine’s activities and influ- 
ence. He frowned on his pupils’ enthusi- 
asm for Wagner, but later on changed his 
mind radically and confessed his conversion 
in letters to Finck. 


At Longfellow's Home 


Ht A century ago there were so 
many famous men at Harvard that, 
in the words of the author, “you could 
hardly have fired a shotgun in any direc- 
tion without hitting a celebrity.” Mr. Finck 
met most of them, not only in the class- 
room, but also in their homes. He brings 
the reader face to face with such men as 
Longfellow, Howells, James Russell Low- 
ell, Emerson, John Fiske, Agassiz, Holmes, 
Norton, Palmer, Bowen and Peabody. 

The author’s father had wisely taught 
him to play the violincello, at an age when 
the instrument was bigger than the boy. 
To his skill in playing the ’cello, Fincl< 
owed his acquaintance with Longfellow. 
The poet’s nephew, Wadsworth, who sub- 
sequently became a famous architect, “told 
Longfellow,” to cite Mr. Finck’s own 
words, “about ‘my playing, and the poet 
promptly expressed a desire to meet me. 
I was taken to his house for an introduc- 
tory meeting, and shortly afterward the 
kind-hearted poet invited the homesick boy 
from Oregon to dinner. Christmas dinner, 
at that! I sat at his side and he shared 
with me all the delicacies (he was an epi- 
cure) that friends from near and far had 
sent for the occasion. Such a dinner I 
had never dreamt of. But I enjoyed his 
conversation still more. He asked me many 
questions about my life in Oregon, and you 
may be sure I was ever so glad to answer 
theme: 

“His three daughters were of course 
present, and it was arranged that I should 
bring up my ’cello and play duos with the 
oldest of them. She was a good pianist 
and I enjoyed these evenings, which be- 
came more and more frequent. The poet 
could hear us from his private room; now 
and then he came into the parlor for a 
chat. He was usually serious in his con- 
versation, but once he perpetrated a joke. 
He wanted to know all about my ’cello, 
which was of the miniature Amati type. 
When I told him it was over a hundred 
years old, he said with a smile: 

“Rather small for its age, isn’t it?’” 
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Wagner, Bayreuth and Vienna 


HEN MR. FINCK graduated at 

Harvard in 1876, the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition was in full. bloom. 
To him, however, there was something still 
more important: the first Wagner Festival 
in Bayreuth. He borrowed $500 from an 
uncle in St. Louis and steered straight for 
Bayreuth, where he sperit $225 of his small 
‘capital for tickets for three cycles of the 
Nibelung operas! In the opera house he 
put his ear against keyholes to get 
“olimpses” of the orchestral colors, but was 
put out. He then boldly decided to accost 
Wagner and ask for permission to attend 
the rehearsals, on the ground that he had 
come all the way from America to write 
up the festival for the New York World 
and the Atlantic Monthly. 

Wagner frowned—said he had no use for 
critics. “But I am not a critic,” Mr. Finck 
protested, “only a young man who has 
come to write up the festival.” That pla- 
cated Wagner. “I had made up my mind,” 
he said, “to admit no one. But. Liszt has 
gone in and a few others, so you may as 
well come, too.” And thus the young en- 
thusiast had a chance to see the great 
master directing the greatest musical event 
in musical history—operatically the climax 
of the Golden Age. 


At Vienna 


IENNA he had the great good luck to 

visit just at the time when Johann 
Strauss was producing such miaster- 
works as Fledermaus, Merry War and The 
Queen's Lace Handkerchiefs while two 
other favorites, Suppé and Millocker, 
were also busy launching Fatinitza, Beggar 
Student and that sort of thing. “It was,” 
says the writer, “the golden age of the 
operetta; and I, with my. usual good luck, 
was on the spot when these musical gold 
coins came fresh from the mint by whole- 
sale.” 

When Mr. Finck got to the home of 
pretty girls and dancing, known as Vienna, 
he had, at the age of twenty-five, never 
learned the art of dancing. He simply 
had to take lessons, but was very slow in 
learning. “I was surprised,” he writes, “at 
my stupidity, for was I not exceptionally 
musical?” When he told Schwott about 
that, the teacher laughed and said: “That 
has nothing to do with it. It is a fact 
known all over Vienna that Beethoven 
never succeeded. in learning to dance.” 
“That made me feel better,’ Mr. Finck 
adds. “I made a supreme effort, caught on 
suddenly, and soon left Beethoven far be- 
hind.” 

Patti and Emma Eames 

R. FINCK became musical editor of 

the New York Evening Post in the 
same year (1881) that Carl Schurz, Edwin 
Godkin and Horace White assumed con- 
trol of it, Theodore Thomas ruled at that 
time in the concert halls and Adelina Patti 
in the operatic Academy of Music. New 
York was able to appreciate Thomas. and 
his orchestra, but when they went on the 
road they encountered rather primitive 
conditions. It was the day of corked min- 
strels. The author tells a story he had 
from Thomas himself: Scene: a barber 
shop to which he had gone in the morning 
following his concert in a new town. While 
waiting for his turn he heard the barber 
say to the man in the chair: “How did you 
like the show last night?” “Not much,” 
was the reply. “There were no end-men, 
no jokes, and them sixty-four fellers were 
too lazy to blacken their faces.” 

To Patti, Finck was not fair, and he 
frankly confesses it. While admitting that 
she had the loveliest voice ever heard and 
was perfect in light, ornamental réles, he 
wanted to hear her in dramatic music, for 
which alone he cared at that time. Oddly 
enough, the great prima donna was with 
him. She was trying to score in master- 
works like Carmen and Aida, but they were 
not in her line. She would have given 


anything to sing /solde or Brtinnhilde; she 
repeatedly attended the Bayreuth festivals, 
but that was as far as she got in this 
direction. 

American Prima Donnas 


HE PAGES on the American prima 

donnas who sang at the Metropolitan 
are particularly rich in anecdotes. Here is 
one about Emma Eames: One time when 
she was enjoying operatic triumphs in Lon- 
don, several ladies of the highest aristo- 
cratic circles called on her to ask if she 
would kindly sing for their pet charity. 
After a moment’s thought she answered 
sweetly: “I will, on one condition. You 
are all wealthy ladies, far wealthier than I. 
Now, my usual cachet is £300. I will con- 
tribute that by singing on condition that 


each of you will sign for the same 
amount.” The visitors said they would 
consider the offer and left. She never 


heard from them again, it is needless to 
say. “The charity of society women,” Mr. 
Finck adds, “too often resembles Mark 
Twain’s climbing of the-Swiss snow moun- 
tains—by proxy.” 


Sembrich and Paderewski 
S A BOY, Mr. Finck had learned five 


languages, in all of which he taught 
his dog, Bruno, to obey orders. He was 
sorry in later years that he had not 


learned the Polish language, too, so he 
might converse with his great Polish 
friends: Sembrich, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Josef Hofmann and Paderewski. 
But he loved to hear them speak their 
lingo, which sounds much more musical 
than it looks on the printed page. One 
time Paderewski’s sister taught Mr. Finck 
a few Polish phrases, with which he sur- 
prised Sembrich when she came for din- 
ner. 

After one of Sembrich’s New York re- 
citals Mr. Finck went to the artist’s room. 
As soon as she saw him she left her other 
friends and hastened across the room to 
meet him. With an anxious expression on 
her face she asked: “Tell me frankly, my 
dear Henry, did I sing very badly this 
evening? You see, I am just back from a 
long concert tour and I fear I have not 
done myself justice.” 

Assuming a grave air, the critic replied, 
“Why, no, Marcella, you sang as well as 
usual, with one very serious exception.” 
“What was it?” she asked anxiously, and 
the critic replied, “Your Polish accent was 
simply abominable.” 

Tapping him on the shoulder with her 
fan, she exclaimed, “You naughty man, to 
tease me so;” and smiles returned to her 
face, 

A Paderewski Trick 

N ANOTHER occasion Paderewski 

was the naughty man. Sembrich’s 
husband had a kind but bad ‘habit of send- 
ing this critic a box of cigars every Christ- 
mas, Mr. Finck sold the box and gave the 
money to a charity. He did not want to 
spoil Guillaume’s fun by telling him. Con- 
sequently he was greatly embarrassed 
when, at a lunch which Sembrich gave at 
the Savoy Hotel to Mr. and Mrs. Finck, 
Guillaume ordered the waiter to bring the 
critic two cigars. He could not say, “I 
don’t smoke;” he had smoked two cigars 
in all his life and both had made him 
“seasick.” He tried to put the two the 
waiter brought into his pocket, but Guil- 
laume said, “No, no, smoke them right here 
—Marcella doesn’t object.” So he smoked 
—a very little. 

Finck told this incident to Paderewski, 
and a year or two later, when he had the 
Fincks as his guests for a fortnight in his 
Swiss chateau at Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
he one day invited Sembrich and Guil- 
laume to dinner. While all were enjoying 
the famous. Chateau Gardens, the great 
pianist let the cat out of the bag by telling 
the cigar story, to everyone’s amttsement. 

Once before Paderewski had been 
naughty to this critic at a dinner, this time 


in London. An organ-grinder had been 
playing for some time in the street. Pres- 
ently Finck exclaimed: “Hello! He has 
changed his key!” Whereat Paderewski, 
with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 
looked at Mrs. Finck and said, “He is very 
musical—for a critic!” 


Getting Even with the Pole 

HE CRITIC made up his mind then 

and there that he would get even some 
time with the pianist. The chance came 
during the visit at Morges. Thursday af- 
ternoons visitors were allowed to enter the 
grounds to see the gardens, hothouses and 
fancy poultry. “On the first Thursday,” 
writes Mr. Finck, “our hosts had gone 
away, leaving us alone. Noticing some 
ladies in the garden, I said to my wife: ‘T’ll 
sit down and improvise. They will think 
it’s Paderewski and tell all their friends 
about their good luck’ 

“When our host came back I told him 
about these ladies, adding that they would 
now go back home and say to their friends: 
‘You think you know how Paderewski 
plays because you have heard him in a 
concert hall; but you have no idea how 
much more inspired he is when he impro- 
vises in his studio, as we heard him. ” 

The long chapter on Paderewski is per- 
haps the most engrossing thing in Mr. 
Finck’s new book. He knew the great 
pianist composer for thirty-four years— 
knew what a wonderful mind he had out- 
side of music, too. He was the first jour- 
nalist to suggest that Paderewski should be 
King or President of Poland. This in- 
duced an old subscriber to write to the 
editor on January 11, 1919: “Probably a 
year ago Mr. Finck wrote the same silly, 
inane nonsense, and how a serious paper 
like the Evening Post can permit such stuff 
to be printed is beyond the comprehension 
of your average reader. I should think 
Mr. Finck’s closest friends would without 
delay call in a first-class alienist.” 

For six years of distinguished political 
activity Paderewski did not touch his piano. 
When he came back to the stage many 
wondered if he had lost any of his skill. 
On this point another superpianist said to 
Mr. Finck after again hearing Paderewski: 
“We had better all become Premiers and 
then come back to music!” 


A Matter of Language 


By E. A. B. 


RicHARD WAGNER, as famous a composer 
as he was, betrayed the most absurd in- 
consistencies in the matter of the language 
of his expression marks. “Let us write 
everything in German,” he said to himself. 
Commendable enough! only then he forgot 
or was careless, and so we frequently find 
in his music a curious, incomprehensible, 
and ugly mixture of German and Italian 
such as cin wenig rallentando; or ats- 
drucksvoll and espressivo are used a.few 
measures apart in the course of the same 
tune, 

Trying to be “national” in the language 
you use for your music is sometimes con- 
sidered laudable. Percy Grainger is one 
of the few who are really consistent in 
employing a language other than Italian. 
But as long as everyone from Kalamazoo 
to Cairo understands Italian musical terms, 
and they have for so many years been the 
generally accepted medium by which the 
composer has given the performer the in- 
terpretation he desires, isn’t it the height 
of foolishness to cast aside this musical 
Esperanto? MacDowell’s “ruggedly” ‘“lin- 
geringly” and so on, and Grainger’s droll 
and verbose directions cannot mean a 
great deal to the musician in Leningrad, 
Lisbon, or Hong-Kong, we imagine. 


‘THE ETUDE 
All Scales by the Same Route 


By Ruth L. F. Barnett 


Some pupils find difficulty in keeping in 
mind two separate processes for forming 
the series of scales, one for the sharp 
keys and another for the flats. One pro- 
cess will suffice if the teacher can bring 
himself to go contrary to precedent in 
handling the flat scales. | 

First, have the pupil write the sharp 
scales in the usual way; that is, by begin- 
ning with the scale of G and sharping the 
seventh note. Then begin each new scale 
on the fifth of the preceding scaleeand 
sharp the new seventh. Continue through 
the scale of F-sharp. 

Below the scale of F-sharp have the 
pupil write the scale of G-flat. Bracket 
these two scales to be sure that the pupil 
understands that they are the same scale 
spelled differently. Now continue the pro- 
cess used in the sharp scales, beginning 
each new scale on the fifth of the preced- 
ing scale as before. Sharping the seventh 
note of the scale will cancel one flat at a 
time until the series ends with the key 
of C 


The Swimming Coach’s In- 
structions As Applied 
» to Piano Practice 


By Florence Lipkin 


As A member of one of the largest 
American swimming associations the writ- 
er was given the benefit of the instruction 
of a coach whose pupils have won laurels 
all over the world. The rules he gave 
were: 

“1. When training for a one-hundred-yard 
swimming race, practice until you can 
swim with ease three or four hundred 
yards. 

2. When training for speed in the water, 
practice very slowly, paying strict atten- 
tion to the movements of the arms and 
legs and to the breathing. Swim gradu- 
ally faster, but never at the highest pos= 
sible speed. Go slowly! 

Applying these rules to piano practice: 

1. When the exercise or piece contains 
a run or passage of one octave, practice 
it up and down two, three or more octaves 
till every note is clear and the fingers do 
not fumble. 

2. When a piece is to be played at a 
quick tempo, practice it very slowly, pay- 
ing special attention to the action of the 
fingers, the position of the hand and arm, 


-and all rhythms and interpretation marks. 


Gradually increase the speed, but,do not 
practice too often at the designated tempo, 
Go slowly! 


Music’s Frailty 


By Elizabeth Stoddard 


Tue peculiar charm of music exists in 
its very frailty, its constant reliance on 
human effort. The other arts may sur- 
vive for centuries without the aid of 2 
single loving thought or the guidance of. 
a single creative impulse; but music be- 
comes shadowy and lifeless the instant ig 
loses man’s devoted allegiance. 

Paganini’s. violin in a glass case 
Genoa is only a valuable “specimen; 
stacks of Beethoven’s symphonies wou 
be mere relics for the curio seeker did 
not a living touch transform them, 

Music’s realm is not in musty volumes, 
nor in crumbling forums. It is in the 
hearts, the fingers, the throats, of its mil 
lion lovers. 


in 


* 


Bach is truly a treaswre trove for th 
pianists., What a wealth of ideas! Wy 
invention! What true feeling!” 

—NicHoLas Maprxem, 4 


THE ETUDE 


HE VALUE OF certain finger 
gymnastics, done away from the 
piano to supplement work on the 

keyboard, and, in some cases, substitute 
for it, has come to be so generally recog- 
nized by piano teachers of experience that 
it is now possible to systematize a course 
of hand building and development which 
not only will save much effort at the piano, 
but also will render much more profitable 
the time spent in actual keyboard practice, 

For many years machines and contriv- 
ances of various kinds have been more or 
less in vogue. In fact, ever since the ill- 
fated Schumann injured the fourth finger 
of his left hand with a device which he 
had hoped would enable him to raise it to 
a height equalled by the other fingers— 
and perhaps before that time—teachers 
have been experimenting with the idea. 
Some years ago a teacher in London made 
a considerable reputation with a most in- 
genious machine which he claimed would 
obyiate the necessity of tedious hours of 
work at the keyboard by putting the hand 
in better condition to do the work at the 
‘keyboard. From many reliable accounts 
the machine would do all that he claimed 
for it. 

However, I know of no machine which 
will do anything in the way of developing 
trength and flexibility of muscles, posi- 
n of hand and arm, and general nerve 
ontrol, which cannot be done quite as well 
d quite as soon by the use of a few 
mple exercises faithfully and system- 
ically performed. The great value of 
machine is psychological: it lies in 
e fact that the student, having paid for 
e machine, uses it. If he will use the 
ercises here given with the same fidelity 
would expect to adopt if he bought an 
ensive machine, he will accomplish at 
east as beneficial results. : 


The Machine Outdone 


AS A MATTER of fact, such exercises 
(4 as those in this little book have one 
distinct advantage over almost any type 
f machine: they are safer. They are 
lone by the student himself, who is best 
ble to tell whether the strain is becom- 
ig too great. Schumann was by no 
means the only enthusiast to have strained 
finger with a device for improving it. 
have known two students who had 
§ experience, and have heard of many. 
But I have known none, nor heard of any, 
© ever received anything but the most 
ly beneficial results from these ex- 
ises, 
No originality is claimed for them. 
st of them are known in some form or 
ler to many teachers; but, as I have 
seen them systematized and pre- 
ted in this form, and as they can be 
untold benefit to virtually every type 
student, it occurred to me that such 
urticle as this might serve a useful 
urpose; indeed they may serve a double 
ose. First, they will be found to aid 
in the building of those hands 
are defeetive from the standpoint of 
playing, putting them into a condi- 
which they can more easily per- 
the mechanical work demanded in 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 
By CHARLES B. MACKLIN 
Part I 


This set of finger gymnastics, to be done away from the piano, is from 


a book which will shortly be ready for the market. 


The author is a well- 


known teacher who has made a careful study of the development of the 
pianist’s hand, and who has been most successful in putting his discoveries 


into practice with his pupils. 


His language is so transparent that even 


the beginner-student will be able to grasp the meaning and to put tt into 


practice. 


playing. Second, they will be found very 
beneficial for the advanced player who is 
called upon for constant playing, but 
whose time does not allow of many hours 
of technical work at the keyboard. 

It is not claimed that they will take the 
place of piano technic. Nothing can do 
that. But they will both aid in its devel- 
opment and enable the player who has 
acquired a certain technic to hold a good 
deal of it without so many hours at the 
piano. 

The exercises here presented deal only 
With the development and maintainance of 
position, strength and flexibility of hand 
and arm, and with nerve control. But it 
should be emphasized that good playing 
rests in large part upon general physical 
well-being. By far too little attention is 
paid to this quite obvious fact. We com- 
pel our footballers and other athletes to 
follow the most rigid regimen as to diet, 
sleep and exercise, as a means to a maxi- 
mum of muscular streneth and nervous 
control. Yet, the musician, who is called 
upon for a thousand times higher degree 
of accuracy of movement, a delicacy of 
adjustment and control not surpassed by 
the juggler, usually gives no heed to the 
quite patent and elementary need of gen- 
eral physical health. Indeed, there is a 
type which prides itself upon a fragile 
and aesthetic appearance; which loves to 
dwell upon the fact that Chopin had poor 
health, and that he is said to have had a 
spiritual look. Common sense seems not 
to have revealed that Chopin’s contribu- 
tion to music and to the playing of his 
day was made in spite of poor health, and 
not because of it. 


‘The Exercises 
E- MAY divide the exercises into 
three groups, with one exercise left 
to itself. They are classified, according to 
the needs of development, as follows: 

1. For strengthening weak hands and 
arms and for maintaining the general 
health of arm and hand tissues. 

2, For developing arm and hand position. 

3. For developing flexibility. This group 
is especially valuable for small and stiff 
hands. 

4. The last exercise is for the relief of 
fatigue. 

While it is obvious that certain types 
of hand will need one group more than 
another, there is almost no hand which will 
not be benefited by the use of all of them 
in proportion to needs; except that weak 
hands should not use the exercises for stiff 
hands. The first two- groups can all be 
done in such a way as greatly to improve 
nerve control. 

We will list the entire set and then pro- 
ceed to the explanatory detail. 

I, For Strengthening 

1. Setting-up exercises for arms. 

2. Gripping, to strengthen flexor muscles. 

3. Massage and skin-drill for the whole 

arm and hand. 
II. For Pasition 
. Raising the bridge of the hand. 
. Turning the hand. 
. Straightening the fingers. 
. Bending the nail-joint of the finger. 


NWN 


Our readers will welcome these most practical helps. 


III. For Flexibility 


8. Raising fingers back from bridge. 
9. Stretch between fingers. 

10. Massage of the back of the hand. 
11. Thumb-turn. 

12. For the relief of fatigue. 


Shoulder Muscles 

E BEGIN by considering the shoul- 

der muscles, in connection with those 
of the upper armtriceps and biceps. No 
real technical progress is possible unless 
the whole arm is in condition to contribute 
mightily. Weaknesses of hand and arm 
often have their inception in weakness of 
arm and shoulder. Not enough attention 
is given to the arm, as a rule, although it 
is the base from which the fingers must 
work. Unless arm and hand will stand 
steady behind the fingers, there can be no 
dependable evenness of stroke, either as to 
time or tone, in pure finger work. 

All experienced pianists, in actual play- 
ing, use arm movetnents, to a greater or 
less degree, in connection with finger work. 
But the student must differentiate clearly 
between the arm movement which is de- 
Nberately designed to supplement the worl 
of the finger and one which is a purely 
accidental and involuntary reaction to the 
finger movement. Irregularity of stroke in 
the finger itself must necessarily affect ad- 
versely any combination movement which 
includes finger action. 

As this irregularity is often caused by an 
unsteady arm, we commence with the arm. 
In addition to considering the arm in direct 
connection with pure finger work, we know 
that a most sensitive and flexible arm is 
essential to all good tone work and, while 
this fact is well known, the relationship be- 
tween a healthy arm and one that is obedi- 
ent does not seem to have been sufficiently 
emphasized. A strong arm, flexible as to 
muscles, steady as to nerves, and healthy 
as to the tissue itself, is the first essential. 

For the initial exercise, any of the usual 
“setting-up” exercises which deal with the 
shoulders and upper arm will serve well. 
The simplest and one of the best is well 
known and is done as follows: 


Exercise I 
TAND ERECT, balanced easily, with 
no tension in any part of the body, 


heels touching the floor, but most of the | 
weight of the body carried on the balls of |. 


the feet. Breathe smoothly during the 
exercise. Do not hold the breath. Thrust 
out both arms at right angles to the body, 
extending the fingers rapidly with the 
same motion. Then bring the forearm 
sharply toward the head, bending the elbow 
only, but clenching the hand with this 
motion. Keep the upper arm at right 
angles to the body during the entire exer- 
cise. Repeat from ten to twenty times. 

This exercise may be varied—and should 
be—by thrusting the arms straight in front 
of the body instead of to the sides, and also 
by thrusting them above the head. These 
variants have the advantage of bringing 
the upper arm into greater play, as it can- 
not in these be held at right angles to the 
body, as in the first form, 
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If desired, the exercise may be done 
with light dumbbells, preferably of the 
spring-grip type—the spring-grip offering 
resistance to the grip on the return move- 
ment, thus developing the striking muscles 
of the fingers. In this way, shoulder, arm, 
and hand muscles are developed simul- 
taneously. Some work, however, should 
be done without dumbbells of any kind, 
because of the value of extending the fin- 
gers, with the quickest possible movement 
frém the clenched position as the arm is 
thrust forward or outward. This devel- 
ops the quick action of the lifting muscles, 
which determine the speed of finger work, 

Best results will be obtained if this ex- 
ercise be done at first vigorously, mak- 
ing all movements as rapidly as possible, 
and repeating a few times, and then 
slowly, allowing the muscles’ to unfold 
very gradually, without any opposing ten- 
sion, and to float, as it were, with a mini- 
mum of effort. Slow moyements of all 
types are the finest possible means of de- 
veloping nerve control; and these move- 
ments, slow as they are,| must be contin- 
uous, They must never be allowed to 
jerk. At first, it is extremely probable 
that they will jerk, in spite of all effort 
to prevent it; but constant practice will 
make even the slowest movement con- | 
tinuous. 

Exercise II 


HE TYPE of hand which especially | 

needs this exercise is weak at the | 
“bridge,” or third knuckle joints. This 
hand is usually, though not always, thin 
and flabby. Whatever its size and shape, 
the infallible indication of the need of 
building is the bridge which sinks in, all 
the way across the hand, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. Compare this bridge with that 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3. In Figure 


3, note carefully the high position of the 
bridge at the fifth finger, and also the 
high wrist knuckle, and consider these 
points again, when reading the description 
of the principles which determine hand po- 
sitions. 


Figure 1 
Apex of curve at bridge. 


Figure 2 
Apex of curve at 


wrist. 
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Figure 3 
Note position of fifth knuckle at bridge 
and of wrist knuckle. 


Figure 4 
crammed outwards, 
cave curve. 


Elbow wrist. in con- 


Figure 5 
Bridge concave, and-tipped to the side. 


Figure 6 
Thumb off keyboard, 
concave. 


and nail-joint 


Note the potential strength of the posi- 
tion in Figure 3, as compared with that of 
Figures 5 and 6. 


Kaleidoscopic Tempi 


By E. A. Barrell 


One of the characteristic features of 
most of our modern music is the frequent, 
surprising, and sometimes shocking chang- 
ing of the time-signature within a single 
movement; and indeed a composition 
which employs but the one signature for 
its entirety is\ beginning to cause us to 
knit our twentieth-century brows in ab- 
solute and wunfeigned wonderment. Of 
course Beethoven could write a work like 
his Sonata’ quasi una Fantasia (Op. 27, 
No. 2), for example—or Wagner the In- 
troduction to “Tristan’—and not change 
the time once. But with Messrs. Strav- 
insky, Scott, Schoenberg, and other and 
more muddled “moderns,” things are dif- 
ferent. 

It is undeniably true that the modern 
musical idiom is quite unlike anything in 
the past; and so, perhaps, a swiftly chang- 
ing sequence of time-signatures is a real 
necessity. We are not prepared to decide 
as to that; but since the basic rhythm of 
life and of the entire universe is absolutely 
unyarying and steady, we wonder greatly 
whether a music of temporal instability— 
proceeding in its course about like a too 
enthusiastic imbiber of questionable moon- 
shine—can ever be sufficient and satisfying 
to the ear. 

There are perceptible two widely dif- 
ferent tendencies in this matter. There 
is, first, the practice of very occasionally 
interposing a single measure of a different 
time: and this often lends variety, and 
seems naturally to follow. And then, sec- 


ondly, there is the continual and never- 
ending use of a new time in nearly every 
other measure, which is such a common 
occurence in the work of our so-called 

“expressionists.” 

As an example of the first tendency, 
I have before me a copy of a little three- 
page song, “Nevicata” (The Snow-flurry), 
by one of the greatest of the modern 
Italians, Ottorino Respighi. This song is 
in two-four rhythm; but, on pages one 
and three, single measures of three-four 
have been introduced, and with fine effect. 
Of course Robert Schumann’s music ex- 
hibits this same sort of thing, Then, on 
the other hand, Stravinsky, for instance— 
in nearly everything he has written—has 
dished his music up as a perfect pot-powrri 
of 2/4, 9/7, 3/8, 5/4, 11/9, and other 
curious metres. 

In “Syncopating Saxophones” by Alfred 
Frankenstein (buy it and read it, by all 
means, if you are out for wit, speed and 
knowledge) the author writes as follows 
of Stravinsky: 

“And just as the conventional cadences 
of verse were not for Whitman, so the 
conventional rhythms of the older music 


were not for Stravinsky. So he changes 


his time-signatures constantly, sometimes 
in every bar [measure]. The first move- 
ment of one of his pieces for unaccom- 
panied clarinet is thirty measures long and 
has twenty-two time-signatures. The sec- 
ond movement is written without time; 
it is in the nature of a cadenza. The third 
movement, sixty-one bars long, has forty- 
six time-signatures.” 

To the author of this article (who is 
possibly just a trifle old-fashioned in his 
ideas) such a practice as this seems stark 
madness. And yet, who knows but what 
there is a sufficient and worthy method 
in it after all? 


Cyril Scott 
By G. R. Bett 


From a recent book on Cyril Scott by 
A. Eaglefield Hull, we learn that this 
most interesting member of the younger 
group of British composers “is of medium 
height and of a spareness bordering on the 
fragile. His head is small—some think 
this is a never-failing sign of a spiritual 
man; his face contains at times the benign 
sadness of enlightened middle-age; at 
others, it is radiant with youth, and some- 
times is even lit with what can only be 
called ‘impishness.’ The features are finely 
cut and (helped by his habit of always 
wearing a stock tie) suggest a Georgian 
type, though he is clean-shaven and does 
not allow himself that affected revival of 
the side-whiskers. His hands are small 
and beautifully shaped, apparently quite 
inadequate in size and strength to the pro- 
digious effect which they can produce on 
the keyboard... . His kindness and gen- 
erosity are unending and always accom- 
panied by the tact that comes from under- 
standing and sympathy. He has been 
called a poseur by a few acquaintances 
whose imagination cannot include the pos- 
sibility of an order of mind so different 
from their own. And yet never was man 
more utterly natural. His directness is 
sometimes disconcerting to those accus- 
tomed to a cotton-wool wrapping of con- 
ventionality in their views of men, music 
and things. Perhaps this inclination to 
regard him as a poseur also arises from 
his surroundings, for he chooses to live in 
what cannot be called other than a 
distinctly ecclesiastical atmosphere. Nor 
does he stop short at Gothic and ascetic 
furniture—enhanced by beautiful stained- 
glass windows designed by Burne-Jones 
and. presented to him by a valued friend, 
but candidly avows his fondness for the 
smell of incense, which he is constantly 
burning. ‘I like the ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere,’ he remarks, ‘because in it I feel 
as if I might be anywhere.’ ” 
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Habits That Refresh 


By Harold Mynning 


Ir was jokingly said that the pianist 
Moritz Rosenthal sometimes strikes a 
wrong note purposely to test the control 
of his fingers. It is, indeed, beneficial 
at times, to do the opposite of what is 
correct or what we are accustomed to do. 
The momentary breaking of fixed habits 
is like letting a breath of the outdoors into 
a room that has had hardly any fresh air 
for months. Habits are: our servants but 
we should cast them off now and again 
lest we become theirs. 

In keeping with this line of thought I 
accidentally discovered one day—most 
things are discovered by accident— a very 
useful exercise that not only serves to 
develop control to a marked degree but 
also breaks a habit that, while useful in 


itself, is apt to become overworked. 

The exercise is to play over a serie 
of three chords, the first very softh 
the next very loudly and the last with 
tone in between the two extremes; the 
is, pp, ff, f. This is a fine excercise fo 
rendering the hand flexible and makes fo 
surety of attack. It is particularly difficul 
to play a medium-toned chord between — 
very soft chord and a very loud one be 
cause it is something that seldom actuall: 
occurs in music. But for this reasor 
if for no other, it is excellent for learn 
ing to acquire control of all degrees an 
shades of tone color. It is the old, ol 
story of purposely making a task difficul 
that the final performance may be the mor 
easily mastered. 


The Musician Holds His Court 


By C. Stafford 


“Tur lute player who plays for himself 
hath no anxiety,” said one of the wisest 
of the old philosophers. Let us do some 
thinking about this statement. Do we ever 
play for ourselves? Do we not, even when 
practicing, have some future audience in 
mind—at any rate, our teacher ? 

Now, just for the novelty of it, let 
each one of us give a whole practice hour 
just to himself. Let us say, ‘‘There is 
nobody else in this world for sixty minutes 
but me at my piano. I shall begin with 
scales because I really want to hear how 
I play them. I have never really listened 
before, for I have been too busy wondering 
how the teacher liked them. 

“This scale is like rubber-boots slosh- 
ing along a muddy road! If I do not 
do another thing this hour I am going 
to get it to sound like dancing feet on a 
marble floor. That was better—and that 
still better! Now it has its rubbers off, 
anyway. But slowly, there! I cannot ex- 
pect it to dance before it learns to walk 
daintily. Again, and yet again. There! 
It was not hard after all. I shall name 
that scale ‘Pavlowa.’ 

“Now I shall play over my last Czerny 
exercise. The teacher said I played it 
well, but I want to be sure myself. Those 
chords at the beginning are like trumpeters 
announcing the arrival of the Queen. Play 
them ‘big! No, that does not make me 
feel like a Queen. Bigger and finer! So. 
Now I can sweep in majestically and 
hold my court. 

“Graciously I distribute harmonies aud 
rhythms to my subjects. I grant a rest 
here with poise: a melody there with 


power. Never does a single rebelliou 
note escape punishment nor a single well 
turned progression lose its reward. At th 
end the three trumpeters usher me ou 
with another flourish. 

“Next I shall play for myself the firs 
two lines of my new piece. It has no’ 
been touched before, but evea so I do no 
intend to listen to a muddle of sound. | 
shall play it very slowly and get every not 
correctly. Once I can understand thi 
piece—get acquainted with its peculiarities 


_so to speak—I shall be able to play it with: 


out getting confused. But some com- 
positions are hard to be friendly with 
at least for several days. They stanc¢ 
back and let the player make all the 
advances. 

“Here is the Introduction to my friend. 
to-be, properly coming first of all. Thi: 
gives me an idea of what attitude I am tc 
take toward the piece as whole and what 
manners or technic I am expected to use 

“Why, this piece is friendly! See hi 
smoothly it falls into my way of thinking 
I nod and beckon and it laughs back witl 
a little triplet. I say ‘Come and play!’ an 
it goes tripping up and down the ee 
gayly. How lovely it all is! 

“However, I must treat my new ae 
gently. There she has stumbled and faller 
down! That was because I went too fast 
Slowly there! More slowly! Come, le 
us just walk together at first. 

“It really seems too bad to say ‘goodbye 
to this merry friend, but someone in the 
distance keeps saying, ‘Mary, Mary, I ha 
called you five times. Come to supper 

“Supper time! Why, I started practi 
ing at four o’clock and now it is six!” 


A Concentration Drill 


By Benjamin E. Galpin 


Eves to see, ears to hear, one hand to 
point, a series of figures or notes, a 
metronome and a brain capable of strictly 
minding its own business; these are the 
materials needed in this drill for concen- 
tration. 

The student points with his finger to 
the first of a series of notes or numbers, 

s ©—2—34, @—2—3—4, as the me- 
tronome ticks. While two, three, and four 
are being ticked he merely listens and gets 
ready to point to the one again. Thus he 
obeys on the first count and holds himself 
in readiness on the second, third and fourth 
counts, 


Here are other exercises: 


| 


oe o 
@—2—3—4: obey on J (listen on 2, 
and 4). 
| | 
re] @ : 
@—-2—@-—4: obey on J and 3 (listen 


2 and 4). 
ee | 
eg eee ' 
@—2—@)—@: obey on 1, 3, and4 (list i 
on 2). a 
Counting aloud is best for some ‘as 
keeps the mind from falling asleep. - 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY’S 


ARLY in the spring of 1910, S. Kous- 
EK sevitzky, the well-known conductor 

and famous soloist on the contra- 
bass, hired a steamer for a voyage down 
the Volga. His aim was to bring musical 
culture to the far provinces of Russia by 
giving symphonic concerts at the largest 
towns along this river. The passengers of 
the steamer were the members of. the 
orchestra and several solo artists. One of 
them was Alexander Scriabin. Friends, 
too, had been invited to participate at this 
‘trip which had to last a whole month. I, 
too, had the chance of being a guest of 
-Koussevitzky’s. 

A. Scriabin, a composer of the very 
‘modern contemporary music, was the most 
fascinating interlocutor of our company. 
T had daily opportunity of seeing him and 
‘deliberating with him on subjects of mu- 
‘tual interest. He listened with delight to 
‘the lovely songs of the birds and admired 
‘the beautiful shores where blossoms and 
green bushes gave the luxurious picture of 
a bright spring. What an impressive mind 
was that of Scriabin! While speaking, a 
divine light illuminated his face. 


a At Ouglitch 


T WAS in the evening that we reached 
4 the ancient town, Ouglitch, situated on 
the upper Volga. On approaching Oug- 
itch we saw from afar a row of white 
urches with their golden cupolas and 
crosses of ancient Byzantine style, all over 
eloped by the rosy beams of a sinking 


‘At the end of the sixteenth century here 
sd the Tsarina, widow of Tsar John the 
rrible, and her son Dmitri, heir of the 
rone of Russia. Since he was only seven 
ars old, the Boyar Boris Godounoff, of 
fongolian origin, was named ruler of the 
nd till the heir’s majority. Boris Godou- 
ff, a man of immense ambition, wanting 
e Tsar’s power for himself and his line, 
ivered a secret order to kill the child 
Dmitri. This crime was fulfilled in Oug- 
itch and afterward gave poignant suffer- 
to Boris Godounoff by morbid re- 


oresky took this event as subject for his 
a Boris Godounoff, remaining true to 


But let us return to the passengers who 
ned to step out on the shore in order 
overlook the historical relics. The pic- 
before us was splendid and the 
es, cupolas and crosses were over- 
m by a veil of a mystical tinge. A. 

bin was walking by side with me. All 
2 a great emotion was reflected on 
~“O Religion! O Holy Faith!” 
d he; showing with a gesture of 
md the radiant picture before him, 


A Musical Voyage Down the 
Volga 


By ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL 


[Ellen von Tidebohl is well known to Erupe readers through 
her many excellent contributions sent to us from Russia. She tells 


of a memorable voyage down the Volga River. 


The Volga (through 


the famous “Volga Boatman’s Song’) has become almost as famous 


as the Blue Danube of Strauss. 


Serge Koussevitsky, the present 


conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the originator of 
this notable musical excursion, is one of the most brilliant conductors 
of the world. The Story of Boris Godounoff, as presented by the 
writer, is most interesting. The article is presented as received from 
the author, retaining the delightful flavor of an alien gifted in writing 


English. | 


eae eiesa=s 


Yo-heave-oh! Yo-heave-oh! 
a 
ees 
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which was like a celestial vision. “What a 
world of beauty and delight lies in the 
confidence and trust in God!” (His own 
words. ) 


Royal Chambers 
HE HEAVY iron gates were opened 
and we entered the chambers where 
more than three hundred years ago had 


once a - gain. 


lived the Tsarina-widow and her son 
Dmitri. It was dark; the guard gave us 
thin wax candles, as they are used at 
Orthodox church services. Strange was 
the aspect given to the gloomy rooms by 
the small lights in the hands of moving 
figures in a spot where was revived a long 
past time. All kinds of relics were spread 
on desks, toys of the child Dmitri and 


CHALJAPIN AS BORIS GODOUNOFF 
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ALEXANDER SCRIABIN 


pictures on religious matters on the walls. 
In the middle of the room was erected a 
kind of scaffold supporting an enormous 
bell. The legend tells that this bell began 
to ring alarm all by itself the very moment 
of the murder. By order of Boris Godou- 
noff this bell had been thrown from the 
tower and chastised by rods in presence of 
the revolted, indignant inhabitants, who 
were immediately expelled to Siberia. The 
bell was put on a car drawn by many 
horses and went the same way. Some 
years after, Tsar Michael, the first of the 
Romanoff Dynasty, ordered to return the 
banished people from Siberia, and the bell, 
too, which was established on the place we 
saw it. 


The “Bell Legend’’ 


USSIAN people are superstitious, and 
from their point of view the bell be- 
came a holy thing. They -believe that he 
who touches it acquires bliss for soul and 
body. One of our company gave a thump 
to the bell—a long, soft sound was heard 
going far away in the space. “Oh, how 
wonderful,” whispered Scriabin; “a divine 
voice of the past speaks to us of an eternal 
union of mankind. There is no space, no 
time in the gigantic work of the Universe! 
Everything rolls its own way to the in- 
finite!” (His own words.) We were 
scarcely breathing, fascinated by the won- 
derful sound and the words of A. Scriabin. 
The thin wax candles were extinguished; 
we left the palace and returned to reality. 
Before us again was the beautiful sight and 
the waves of the Volga glittering in silver 
colors inframed by dark shores. A. Scri- 
abin began to speak with allurement about 
the symbols in art; it was felt that his soul 
was shivering under a new mental emotion. 
The deep impression of our stay in Oug- 
litch cannot be forgotten; but let us go 
further on the Volga to new shores and 
new aspirations. Each great town offered 
some interest. A. Scriabin performed his 
beautiful concerto piece and numerous en- 
cores with the greatest success. Since I 
had opportunity of hearing his perform- 
ances in close succession, I observed that 
each time he gave another tint to his ren- 
dering according to his emotion. Before 
stepping on the concert stage Scriabin was 
exceedingly nervous, but as soon as he 
began to play his excitement seemed to be 
over and his performance became won- 
der ful. 

The last town we reached was Astrakhan, 
at the mouth of the Volga, where Europe 
and Asia, meeting together, dispute their 
superiority one toanother. Then began our 
return home, and again before us the beau- 
ties of nature which already had delighted 
our sight. “It is really a. magnificent 
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voyage,” said A. Scriabin, “but I confess 
that I am tired of doing nothing! I am 
longing for my ‘home, where I can entirely 
give myself up to my work.” He did not 
say “to compose,” because of his great 
modesty. We returned to Moscow with 
unforgetable reminiscences, the dearest of 
which are those connected with A. Scri- 
abin, the more precious since he has 
passed on. 
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Self-Test Questions of Miss Von Tidebohl’s 
Article 


1. What the physical aspect 
Ouglitch? 

2. With what royal tragedy was it con- 
nected? 

3. What incident would indicate Scria- 
bin’s deep religious feeling? 

4. What superstition was associated with 
the great bell’ of Ouglitch, and what gave 
vise to its origin? 

5. What incident would suggest the mod- 


esty of Scriabin? 


of 


was 


Scales by Tetrachords 


By H. C. Higgins 


IN TEACHING scales with an increasing 
number of flats and sharps, it has proved 
very satisfactory to have pupils work the 
scales out by the use of tetrachords. In- 
stead of saying, for instance, “In the scale 
of A flat you must flat B, E, A and D,” 
without giving any reason but that that is 
the right way to do it, we give the pupils 
to understand thoroughly just what a tetra- 
chord is, that every major scale has two 
perfect tetrachords and that a perfect tetra- 
chord is one in which the half-step comes 
between the third and fourth degrees. 

Then, in building the scale, starting on 
A flat, for example, we tell them: “From 
A flat to B flat is the first step of our first 
tetrachord; from B flat to C is the second 
step. Next we must have a half-step, so 
it must be D flat”’ So we explain all the 
way through that we have to raise and 
lower because we must have whole steps 
or half-steps. The pupils, once they know 
why, become fascinated with the idea. 


Is Liszt Found Mistaken ? 


By Mary M. Pleasants 


In rereading through the complete works 
of my favorite composer, Frederic Chopin 
—an annual feast. to me—I naturally re- 
member sortie movements as well as har- 
monies and melodies of his wonderful ge- 
nius. While rereading excerpts from 
Liszt’s mentoirs of Chopin I was struck 
with the following quotation: 

“Through the feeling that flows forth in 
all his works they have spread and be- 
come much loved in large circles; and this 
feeling is in the highest degree romantic, 
individual, peculiar and yet related not 
only to that people, which has to thank him 
for one more celebrity, but also to all 
hearts that were ever touched by the mis- 
ery of exile and by the sentiment of love. 
Meanwhile, Chopin was not always con- 
tented with those frames within which he 
sketched his happily-chosen figures; he 
would also bring his thoughts into the 
limits of the classical form. He has writ- 
ten two fine concertos and three fine son- 
atas, but it is not difficult to discern in 
these productions rather the will, the pur- 
pose, than the inspiration. This last with 
him was capricious, arbitrary, fantastical, 
bound to no reflection. He had to give it 
free play and he did violence to his genius, 
as one thinks, as often as he thought to 
chain it to traditional rule. 

“Chopin could not imprison the waver- 
ing, never sharply defined outlines, which 
lend his thoughts their highest charm, with- 
in the stiff, angular framework of a precise 


pattern. Nevertheless, these efforts are 
decidedly distinguished by a rare nobility 
of style and contain passages of high inter- 
est and motives of surprising grandeur of 
thought. We may mention for example, 
the adagio of the second Concerto to which 
he was particularly partial, and which he 
was very fond of playing. The embellish- 
ments in this movement belong to the finest 
manner of the composer, and the’ leading 
thought is kept up with wonderful breadth. 
The entire movement is ideally perfect, and 
the expression of the feeling now bright 
and gleaming, now touching and penetrat- 
ing.” 

All of this quotation from Liszt ex- 
presses far better than I can my enthusi- 
astic estimate of Chopin’s genius. But on 
consulting the Second Concerto, I find 
that the slow movement referred to is not 
an adagio, but a larghetto in the key of Ab 
major. Also I find, by consulting the First 
Concerto, that the corresponding move- 
ment of it is also a larghetto in E major. 
Hence, I ask the question, “Is Liszt found 
mistaken ?” 


. Things to Do 


By George W. Weaver 


We cet too much of the negative 
“don’t.” Let us have some “do” for a 
change. Most pupils progress better if 
they are told what they can or should do 
and get tired of continual prohibitive 
“don'ts.” To draw attention to things to 
be done is better psychology than the 
eternal dwelling on faults to be avoided. 
Here, then, are a few points to observe on 
the positive side: 

DO— 

1. See from the very first that each 
finger strikes the correct note. 

2. Require your eyes to note the time 
and key signatures. 

3. Train your mind to remember what 
the eyes have ‘seen. 

4. Work consciously for accuracy (speed 
increases of itself). 

5. Demand prompt obedience on the 
part of the fingers to what the eyes see. 

6. Observe phrasing and touch while 
still going slowly. 

7. Listen for the voices or harmonies 
while you are playing. If you cannot 
hear what the composer has to say, you 
cannot expect an audience to hear it. 

8. Try to recognize the chords as you 
play them. Your technic teaches you the 
chords and inversion: apply this knowl- 
edge, 

9. Bear in mind that rhythm is the life- 
pulse of music and try to find the rhythm 
(not merely the accents). 

10. Listen with both ears to what your 
teacher has to tell you. If you listen with 
only one ear the comments are likely to 
pass right through it and out the other. 


First Things First 


By May Hamilton Helm 


“First things first,’ answered a woman 
when asked how she managed to “keep up 
her music’ while also doing her house- 
work. It was with her largely a question 
of values. 

It seemed folly to develop a talent and 
then, through disuse, let it slip away. 
Therefore she practiced every morning, 
letting less important duties wait. There 
is generally time to do what one really 
wants to do. 


“The time will come when singers will 
be relegated to the orchestra and their 
voices used as orchestral instruments. 
Something more than opera will come out 
of the movement; the possibilities are end- 
less.” 

—EucENE Goossens. 


Our Heritage—The Indian 


By Frederick Cardin 


bered as the child of “the Great 

Out-Doors.”’ Consequently, we must 
consider the Indian Music as of the same 
source. Research work reveals that Indian 
music is the greatest, perhaps, of our var- 
ious idiomatic forms of American folk 
music. 

For many years little was done to collect 
and preserve the native American Indian 
music, but now the Smithsonian Institute 
has attended to the recording and filing of a 
large portion of all Indian music, and this 
is being saved for future study. The first 
scientific study of Indian music is a collec- 
tion made by Alice Fletcher, of “Music of 
the Omahas,” a Nebraska tribe, and pre- 
served in the Peabody Museum. Collec- 
tions are now available in every first class 
library, and it is our privilege to study the 
Indian melodies and rhythms, as well as 
the works of other recognized authorities, 
that they may evolve into something that 
will fit into the scheme of our modern mu- 
sical endeavor. One of the surest ways of 
preserving the native American music is 
to re-create it and embody it into those 
things that will make a universal appeal. 

Many American composers have chosen 
Indian themes for their compositions. Mr. 
Thurlow Lieurance has recorded hundreds 
of Indian songs which are now preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institute at Washing- 
ton, D. C. On one occasion, by accident, he 
nearly lost his life in the Rocky Mountains, 
while making his way to an Indian cere- 
monial, to study and record the music. To 
him the Indian race as well as the Pale- 
face American is indebted for that beauti- 
ful song, “By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
and for many others based on Indian mo- 
tives. 

Rhythm and melodic beauty characterize 
Indian music. To the music lover, espe- 
cially the composer, the music of the Indian 
is interesting from an expressive as well 
as a theoretical standpoint. In many in- 
stances the songs were accompanied and 
supported by drums, or, as is often said, the 
“tom-tom,” with a combination of as many 
as three different rhythms, a combination 
considered very difficult by modern musi- 
cians, 

A fact yet beyond our grasp is that the 
Indians, consciously or otherwise, did hear 
and sing quarter tones. Many times it is 
hard to reproduce effects which the In- 
dians obtained with this ability to employ 
smaller intervals than’ is possible with our 
modern musical system. It is unknown 
whether or not they had a standard scale. 

The Indian flute is the closest connec- 


eG INDIAN will always be remem- 
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tion between the primitive and the modern 
music, the only musical instrument devel- 
oped by the Indian. 

The Indian flute was used for serenading 
and courting ; especially when a brave from 
one tribe loved a maiden from another tribe. 
The young brave always composed his own 


| love song by which, from the distance, he 


might be recognized by his sweetheart. 
Even today, out in Oklahoma, it is not an 
unusual thing on balmy spring nights to 
hear the Arapahoe flutes in the vicinity of 
the Girls’ School on the Comanche Reser- 
vation, The flutes are usually made of 
cedar and have a beautiful tone, quite entic- 
ing, 

The romantic and traditional quality of 
Indian music is most attractive. There was 
special music for all his ceremonies, such 
as the prayer song of chants for bountiful 
crops, for spiritual guidance in battle and 
for physical and moral strength, besides 
thanksgiving songs for victory, for the corn 
crops and the plentiful grass, for the 
many buffalo, and the safety of their peo- 
ple. Then there were the songs of longing, 
of love, of joy and sorrow. In our Indian 
music of the plains, one finds the song of 
the laughing waters, the song of the 
weeping waters and of owl’s bleak cry; the 
tale of the strawberry moon, of the hot 
south winds and the years of drought, and 
famine; of the mischievous whirlwinds and 
the fierce north winds, from the land of 
the sky blue waters—things vital and more 
than fascinating to the Indian, yet fathom- 
less to that great child of nature. 


Showing the Pupil the Benefit 
of Stretching Exercises 


By Arthur A. Schwartz 


Every pupil wants to see the practical 
result of work. Nothing so stimulates 
a boy learning, say carpentry, as the 
sight of a table he has finished. The same 
applies to a girl who has learned to em- 
broider. She likes to see her work pro- 
gress. A child always would rather make 

a thing which he can see not. only when it 
is done, but while it is growing. ' 

Watch a little girl when she starts to 
plant flowers, and watch the same child 
when the flower begins to sprout. With 
what loving care she tends the plant, and 
how careful she is to help it grow! How 
practical was Miss Pontifex when she gave 
her little nephew a carpenter's worksh 
The clever old spinster knew children “a 
delighted when they saw the results of 
their work. Modern educators, too, see the 
sense of working along these lines. } 

To tell a child that certain stretching ex- 
ercises will increase the span of the hand, 
means nothing. Children, as every teach 
knows, try to stretch ie hand, and ove 
ask the teacher: “How much can you 
stretch?” 

Here is a scheme that I have never 
known to fail, even with grown-ups: 
draw the outline of the pupil’s hand in 


stretched position, in a book I keep f 
that purpose, and date the picture. 
Two or three months later, after givi 
some stretching exercises, I place the pu- 
pil’s hand over the old outline and again 
draw it. The hand has stretched; the fin- 
gers extend farther apart than they aa 
first, and the pupil sees the practical r 
sults. Stretching exercises, thereafter, a 
eagerly practiced; they mean something. 


and learn to appreciate it, you may b 
come more musical than. many an accow 
plished player or singer. You need n 
follow music as a profession in order 
love it as an art, for appreciation grows 
with knowledge; and real musicianshi 
does not lie merely in dextrous fingers | 
facile composition,”—Sir Dan Gon 
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A NEW DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Conducted Monthly 
By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


Combined Course in Music History, Appreciation and Harmony 


HERE ARE many reasons why 
a variety of music electives can- 
not be given in the smaller high- 
schools. A small number of pupils may, 
indeed, elect various courses, such as 

Theory and Practice, Harmony, Music 

Appreciation, Vocal Ensemble, Instru- 

mental Ensemble, History of Music, and 
| Applied Music Study of the piano, or- 
' gan, yoice and instruments of the orches- 
tra and band. But, while the sum total of 
the number of pupils electing all of these 
courses would compare very favorably 
with other popular electives, still the cost 
of providing enough teachers to carry on 
a full program of music electives would 
be prohibitive. 

The problem must be solved by com- 
pining certain allied courses, such as ele- 
mentary theory and practice, harmony, 
music appreciation and history, into one 
elective or constant course in music. The 
- course should be given’on a basis of four 
or five periods a week and extend over a 
period of two terms, or one school year. 
It must, of course, carry full credit to- 
ward high school graduation. Enough 
pupils should elect this special course in 
music each term to enable the teacher to 
carry two classes at the same time, namely, 
music one, which would contain pupils 
_ taking the course for the first time, and 
_ music two, which would contain pupils 
- who have finished the first term of the 
course. 


i: 


i 
‘ 


Regular Courses 

HE GIVING of cultural courses in 
music on an elective basis should not 
interfere with the regular work in music. 
In the high school all of the pupils should 
be required to take chorus at least once 
a week, for credit on a laboratory basis; 
‘that is, one-half point of credit for each 
semester's work. The general practice is 
to require at least one year of chorus 
work and to offer, in addition, an elective 
“in chorus work for those especially in- 
‘terested. This is important in order to 
secure graduation credit for pupils’ who 
are attracted by glee club and operetta 
_ projects. 

_ The school orchestra is the other regu- 
lar music course which cannot be over- 
" looked. An elective course in orchestra 
or instrumental ensemble must be given 
for credit. The high school chorus and 
orchestra classes should meet four periods 
a week and receive laboratory credit. The 
carrying on of credit for applied music 
study may be handled by the school music 
teacher in co-operation with local private 
teachers. A summing-up of the minimum 
“number of courses in the order of im- 
Beorance which a single music teacher in 
the high school should give, may appear as 
follows: 


- @) Regular chorus work for all 
Pupils; 
(2) Elective chorus, open to all pupils 


alified ; 

(3) Elective orchestra (or band), open 

o all pupils qualified; 

(4) Special cultural course, open to 
5 a= 

“Credit for applied music study, 

to all pupils taking regular elective 

es in music, 


* 


Planning the Cultural Course 

ape CULTURAL elective course may 

be considered from two points of 
view. Music appreciation, history and 
biography fall under one heading, and 
elementary theory and practice and “har- 
mony fall under another. If the course 
is to be given on a four-period-a-week 
basis, then two periods should be devoted 
to history and appreciation, say, the first 
and third periods, and the other two peri- 
ods, the second and: fourth, to theoretical 
work. If five periods are permitted, three 
of them should be devoted to history and 
appreciation and two to theory. This 
really splits the special music course into 
two courses. However, by doing so, this 
provides for the admittance of many pu- 
pils who cannot find a place in their indi- 
vidual rosters for the full course and, in 
addition, enables those who are neither 
interested nor prepared to take work in 
theory, to take the history and apprecia- 
tion course, 


Material for the Course in History 
and Appreciation 

3 PLANNING the special course we 

must realize that little can be done 
without placing texts in the hands of the 
pupils, in order that assignments may be 
given regularly for home study. A ref- 
erence library of works on music, such 
as Grove’s “Dictionary of Music,” Balt- 
zell’s “History of Music,” and many other 
works on music history and biography 
should be available for the use of the pu- 
pils. There is nothing finer for use in 
a course of this kind°than a work which 
covers the field of history of music and ap- 
preciation in a novel and interesting way. 
This may be said of the “Standard His- 
tory of Music,” by Dr. James Francis 
Cooke. This could be used as a basic 
text and placed in the hands of the pupils, 
The book is well outlined in short chapter 
form, with ten test questions given at the 
end of each chapter. The interesting supple- 
ment of records will furnish ample ma- 
terial for illustration of the historical 
background developed through study of 
the text. The use of these records for 
listening lessons will furnish material for 
a correlated course in music appreciation. 

There is no course more fascinating for 
the average boy or girl than a course of 
this kind in music history, and in the ap- 
preciation of the literature of music, 
chronologically presented. This course 
could be continued or supplemented by 


-another work by the same author, namely, 


“Music Masters Old and New.” A music 
club could be organized to present pro- 
grams and a study of the lives and works 
of the great musicians mentioned in this 
text. 


Material for Theoretical Work 

HE FACT that a text is needed for 

history and appreciation holds true 
also of work offered in elementary theory 
and harmony. A good text covering the 
elementary field in theory is the “Harmony 
Book for Beginners,’ by Preston Ware 
Orem. “This work aims to present in a 
plain and practical manner the ground- 
work-of harmony, giving sufficient ma- 
terial for the work of the first year and 


affording a thorough preparation for more 
advanced study, according to any of the 
standard methods.” 

Music note books or music paper should 
be provided for working out the material 
assigned. Written work should not be 
copied down in final form in the pages of 
the text until passéd on by the teacher. A 
staff-lined blackboard should be used and 
a piano or, better still, a reed organ should 
be available. The use of an organ will 
enable the pupils to hear the sustained 
tones of a chord and, furthermore, to hear 
chord connection and the leading of 
voices. The use of cardboard keyboards 
will enable the pupils to visualize the 
chord sets or positions and to build up a 
background for the study of keyboard 
harmony. 


Methods for History and Appreciation 
HAVE BEEN requested to outline a 
combined course in musical history, 


appreciation and harmony from month to . 


month, covering ten months in all. This 
will include the use of the texts named. 
Let us consider, first, the method of teach- 
ing history and appreciation as correlated 
subjects, and later take up the method of 
presenting elementary theory and_ har- 
mony. The “Standard History of Music” 
reads like a story book and could be read 
aloud, topic by topic, by individual pupils. 
After a topic has been covered, the teacher 
should question the class and get a reac- 
tion of the understanding of the pupils. 
After this fas been done the teacher 
should present a record which illustrates 
the point or points under discussion, and 
once again the reaction should be ex- 
pressed by the pupils. Occasionally the 
process should be reversed. 

A home assignment of a chapter or 
certain pages should be made. Also, the 
teacher, without preliminary discussion, 
should present illustrative material by 
means of a record or by playing himself. 
Individual pupils should be asked to iden- 
tify the kind of music presented or to ex- 
plain the connection of the musical illus- 
tration with the home assignment. Still 
another interesting but more difficult way 
is the presentation of the record or illus- 
tration first without even preliminary 
home study. The pupils are asked to give 
their frank reaction and the teacher, by 
clever questioning, proceeds to unfold the 
characteristics of the music which apply 
to the topic suggested for study. 

Whatever method or methods may be 
used, it is important to use the “ten test 
questions” given at the end of each chap- 
ter for review. Not only should the con- 
tent of the text be considered in the re- 
view, but also the musical illustrations 
should be used for a test of musical dis- 
crimination and memory. Good use should 
be made of the supplementary booklet, is- 
sued to accompany the history. The list 
of records prepared for use with each 
chapter is explained by program notes, 
and these notes are of great interest to 
the pupils. The names of the composi- 
tions may be learned and thus a knowl- 
edge of the literature of music gained. 


Methods for Elementary Theory 

HE INTRODUCTION of elemen- 

tary theory to pupils of high school 
age is not a difficult task. A certain vo- 
cabulary of the material of music must 
be learnedg before actual work in scale 
building can be presented. All of the 
scales, sharp and flat, must be given and 
the near relation of scales or keys ex- 
plained in the order of the circle of fifths. 
Out of this building and writing comes the 
construction of the signatures. All of this 
work must first be heard, then sung, ana- 
lyzed, spelled and written. The piano key- 
board should be constantly in use and the 
pupils should be called on to play the 
various scales studied. All of this work 
leads to the study of intervals. 

If a strong foundation in scale build- 
ing has been laid, the study of intervals 
will not be difficult, nor a matter of math- 
ematical calculation, as each degree of the 
major scale of any given tone lies in fixed 
relation to the tonic, and as these inter- 
vallic relations are either major or per- 
fect. By lowering or raising these fixed 
intervals one-half step, following the rule 
that major becomes minor, and perfect, 
diminished, when lowered, or major be- 
cames puomented and heoteen augmented, 
when raised, and, in addition, that minor 
intervals become diminished when low- 
ered one-half step, we have the whole 
story about intervals. The: building of 
triads. is a simple matter and is generally 
considered a part of elementary theory. 


Methods for Harmony 

eee ACTUAL study of harmony be- 

gins with the building of chords in 
four parts. A study of the various sets 
or positions of the chords, with regard 
to the position of the soprano, leads to a 
background for a study of the chord succes- 
sion. Right at this point we can begin 
the harmonization of melody fragments, 
such as bugle calls: Original melodies 
should be called for as soon as the har- 
monization of given melodies is intro- 
duced. Common chords in succession 
should be presented by adding dominant 
harmonies to tonic and, later, by adding 
sub-dominant harmonies to tonic. Com- 
binations can be made of all three, and 
gradually all of the chord material built 
on the various degrees of the major scale, 
with the exception of the seventh or lead- 
ing tone, may be introduced. Progress 
should not be made too rapidly in using 
new and different chord combinations or 
confusion will result. The study of har- 
mony can be made intensely interesting 
by presenting the subject from several an- 
gles. Discrimination in taste must be 
aroused if the art value of the subject is 
to be considered, 


Some Aspects of Presenting Harmony 

Bes US consider several ways of,ap- 

proaching the study of harmony in 
order to build an all-round musical de- 
velopment of the class. One of the popu- 
lar slogans of education is “the thing be- 
fore the sign.” In theory study this means 
hearing and doing first and analyzing and 
writing later. A simple bit of chord suc- 

(Continued on page 947) 
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Learning to Read an Orchestral Score 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN 


The F ollowing Excerpt is from Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s Interesting Book, “The Orchestra and How to Listen to It?’ 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, 


The Score 
HE SCORE serves several pur- 
poses. 
era of 


Te 


first violinist was really the Mader of the 


the conductor, when the 
orchestra, and, when occasion demanded, 
would conduct his colleagues through any 
passage in which a modification in tempo 
occurred, by beating time with his bow, 


the score, compiled by the composer, was 
sit eet 


a record of the music in its or- 
stral version, and, once the separate 
nad been copied from it, was only 
require %, in an emergency. With the ad- 
vent of the conductor, however, it became 
customary to print and publish the score, 
and, in more recent times, the listener has 
been indulged with the provision of a 
means of studying and following the music 
from a miniature or pocket reproduction. 
Modern scores of works in which the in- 
strumental body is very large are repro- 
uced by photography—a comparatively in- 
expensive process. 

The score, at a first glance, seems a 
simple affair enough, but at a second the 
ent will see that as some of the in- 
struments play, or rather sound, notes dif- 
ferent from those written, score-reading, 
following, and especially playing, cannot 

successfully undertaken pithout spe- 
cial knowledge, and, after that has been 
d, some practice. 
difficulty is caused by the principle 
of transposition, on which certain instru- 
nents are played and written for. 

An examination of a score-page will dis- 
close that, while in the strings the key- 
signature is that of the key in which we 
w the piece to be, some of the wind- 
instruments have other key-signatures. 
If we were to reproduce on the piano the 
notes we find in the score, the chord 
chosen would not have the sound we had 
heard when the piece was performed on 
the orchestra. Thére is a story told of 
Dvorak, that when a youth, he arranged 
some music for a band, and being in ig- 
norance of the necessity of transposing, 
wrote a trumpet part in the key of the 
piece; as this occasion was intended to be 
something in the nature of a demonstra- 
tion of his musical prowess before the 
parents to whom he had recently returned 
from school, one can well imagine his dis- 
may at this revelation of the dangers aris- 
ing out of insufficient knowledge! 


Why Transposing Instruments 
HE REASON for the variations of 
key-signature in a score is easily 
comprehended once the principles of 
sound-production are understood. 

The reader will remember that the prin- 
ciples in accordance with which the wind 
instrument produces its sound are founded 
upon the natural harmonic system, which 
is, that when the air in a tube is set in 
motion, the vibration of the air column 
takes place in segments and that the divi- 
sion of these segments results in the pro- 
duction of partial tones. The incident of 
this system is perhaps best explained by a 
kind of comparative instrumental anatomy. 

If we turn to the clarinet, which is a 
transposing instrument, we find that it is 
built in a certain key, and that a change 


In the old days, before the* 


of note is affected by an alteration of the 
length of the air-column—an effect pro- 
duced by opening up holes in the side of 
the instrument—the higher octaves being 
secured by graded over-blowing, which 
brings into play a different fundamental, 
and, consequently, a different set of par- 
tials. It will be remembered that owing 
to the “break” in the clarinet compass— 
the section in which the instrument is 
tonally unsatisfactory—it has been found 
expedient to employ instruments of dif- 
ferent calibre, so that the notes which in 
a clarinet of one pitch would be unsat- 
isfactory are played on another on which 
these particular notes do not occur in the 
“break,” but in another section of its 
compass, being therefore satisfactory. 

Transferring our attention to the horns, 
we discover that these instruments are 
likewise built in a certain key, and that 
if played in this normal key they produce 
their series of partials by variation of lip- 
tension; further, that the whole series is 
altered by the use of a valve which length- 
ens the tube, so that when a note not to be 
found in the natural series is required, 
it is secured by changing the calibre of 
the instrument, and, in consequence, its 
partials. 


A Comparison 

OW IF WE CONSIDER the violin, 

and imagine that the player is only 
allowed the harmonic or partial notes of 
one string, we shall at once perceive that 
his left. hand will often be obliged to 
make wide leaps from one spot to another 
in order to produce a scale selected from 
his partial notes; or, if we use the piano 
for our comparison, we are under the 
necessity of imagining that all notes save 
the harmonic series have been eliminated 
from the keyboard and that the player, if 
he wish to play a scale, must pick out the 
partials, not in their order of occurrence 
on the keyboard, but in another. More- 
over, unless he contrive, he will obtain 
only a limited number of notes, either on 
the violin or the piano of our hypothesis. 
What the wind-instrumentalist contrives is 
in reality the equivalent of what the vio- 
linist would be obliged to do in such a 
situation; he would alter his string, when- 
ever he required a note not in the natural 
series, by screwing it either up or down, 
thus changing the pitch and. throwing open 
a new set of partials; the pianist would 
probably depend on an equivalent device 
by which he would lower or raise by 
means of a’ mechanical process easily 
manipulated. 

In instruments such as the clarinet, 
which has a cylindrical bore, the fingering 
is more difficult, owing partly to the ab- 
sence of even-numbered partials: It is 
necessary, therefore, to keep the fingering 
as nearly as possible uniform, and, when 
the orchestra has to play in a key which 
is difficult for the clarinet, to arrange that 
the latter shall finger in the easiest pos- 
sible key. 

If, then, the clarinettist is using, say, his 
B flat instrument, he will in any case be 
sounding notes a whole tone below the 
notes written in his part and in the score, 
and, in addition, the composer writes for 
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the instrument in the key which will make 
the clarinet part as easy as is possible in 
the circumstances. 


Making It Easy 

HUS THE CLARINETTIST is 

placed in the position of our hypo- 
thetical violinist or pianist, in that whereas 
he will on occasions alter the pitch of his 
instrument, just as does the horn player, 
the fingering system is kept as nearly as 
possible constant. 

If his part were written as it sounds, 
the instrumentalist would have to do the 
transposing, which would be, so to speak, 
a physical as well as mental transposi- 
tion; the conductor’s or reader’s process 
is only mental. To explain the matter in 
the briefest possible fashion, the notes 
written for transposing instruments are 
construed by the player as fingering in- 
dications. 

It should be here pointed out that there 
is really no need for the score to be iden- 
tical with the part played by the instru- 
mentalist, and a few attempts have been 
made, without any considerable success, 
to abolish this old-fashioned and unneces- 
sary method of score compilation and to 
introduce the practice of giving the parts 
of transposing instruments as they sound. 

Until this reform obtains full sanction 
the score reader will be obliged, when 
perusing a masterpiece in his arm-chair, 
to perform a feat which appears to be 
comparable to that of reading a play in 
which the chorus or crowd speaks in the 
vernacular and some of the protagonists 
in certain other languages. To the accom- 
plished linguist the sense of the play wili 
be revealed, but the commencing polyglot 
will secure but a spasmodic appreciation 
of the drama. 


How It is Done 
HE TRANSPOSING instruments in 
ordinary use are as follows: 

The EnciisH Horn, which has the 
same fingering-system as the Obce, but 
which, owing to its greater length, sounds 
a fifth lower; its part is written, there- 
fore, a fifth higher, and its key signature 
has one more sharp than the key of the 
piece. 

The Crarinets in B flat and A. In the 
first, the note B flat is the equivalent of C. 
In consequence of this the B flat Clarinet 
part will be found to have discarded two 
of the flats belonging to the key of the 
piece, thereby effecting the necessary 
transposition from B flat (two flats) to C 
(none). As an instance of this, music for 
the B flat Clarinet which, for a non-trans- 
posing instrument, would be in the key 
of A flat (four flats) is written for the 
B flat Clarinet in B flat (two flats). The 
same subtraction obtains, naturally, when 
there are sharps instead of flats. Two 
sharps more being the equivalent of two 
flats less, the key of C would become, for 
the B flat instrument, that of D (two 
sharps). 

The same condition of affairs prevails 
with the A Clarinet. To alter the key of 
A so that it would operate as that of C 
means the discarding of three sharps; 
hence, whilst music in A would be written 


ee 
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for this instrument in C (or three sharps ; 


less), music in B (five sharps) would, in 
process of dropping three sharps, become — 
music in D (two sharps) and music in 
D (two sharps) would drop its two accus- 
tomed sharps and introduce one flat besides 
—appearing, therefore, as in F (one flat). 

The Bass CLARINET, usually in B flat, - 
in addition to the transposition, is written 
an octave above, in order to avoid legers : 
lines. 

The Horn is written for according wf 
the fingering system best suited to the key 
of the piece. Obviously the F Horn will 
have its notes written a fifth higher than 
the notes sound, ; 

The Trumpet undergoes transposition 
similar to that of the Clarinet, its finger- 
ing system being usually either B flat 
or A. : 

The Priccoro and the Dousre Bass are 
not, strictly speaking, transposing in- 
struments; the transposition undergone by 
the music does not affect the tonic, or key- 
note; it is, in a sense, a platonic transpo- 
sition. The Piccolo part is written an oc- 
tave lower and the Double-Bass part an 
octave higher than the real sounds ir 
order to avoid leger lines—as already 
noted in reference to the bass clarinet. 


Experience the Only Teacher 
ees IS no royal read to adept-— 
ness in score-reading, but the attain- 
ment of facility by means of experience 
and experiment in the orchestral concert- 
room will surely be reckoned a pleasure 
rather than a toil. From our illustrations 
it will be seen how a standard score is ar- 
ranged, and the student will observe wi 
some trepidation that the tendency t 
wards increase in size of the orchestra 
has caused the score to grow until the: 
are often many lines in it which are not 
to be found in the classical examples. Th 
scores of such works, for instance, 
Skryabin’s Porm or Ecstasy, which at mo- 
ments require more than thirty-six stav 
to the page, could hardly. be: reproduc 
in pocket size, since that would rend 
the reproduction too small to read. 
attempt in this direction has, howeve 
been made with the Strauss work, but, 
the page has to be sufficiently high 
accommodate the numerous lines in 
readable type, the length of lines on ea 
page is of necessity curtailed in order 
retain some semblance of pocket dime 
sions, and hence it becomes necessary 
turn over with a frequency that speedi 
grows irksome. One feels like a Litlip 
tian trying to read the score of a 
intended for the edification of Bro 
dingnag. 
Fortunately there is no reason why t 
comparison instituted by the inclusion 
these examples of scoring should det 
the intending student from entering upon 
a study of the symphonic literature. The 
history of the orchestra is at the begin- 
ning of a new chapter. Bigness as an end, 
and even as a means, has now, for obviou: 
reasons, very little to recommend it, an : 
the future of the orchestra ‘must lie » wi I 
those who know full well® that simpli it 
is not incompatible with beauty. __ 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College 


‘This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘How to Teach,’’ *‘What to Teach,” etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 


| Questions Answered Department. 


Metronome Speed 


I am at the age of twenty-eight, 
working hard to become a pianist. 
Technic bothers me, and I am nerv- 
ous when I play a quick piece in 
public. My teacher insists on my 
getting my pieces up to metronome 
markings, but I feel so stiff when 
the metronome is ticking fast! Is 
it necessary to get music up to these 
markings? I use the metronome a 
good deal, but am afraid it is keep- 
ing me back in my work. 

L love to express myself in my 
music, and always have in mind 
a picture of the music that I am 
playing. Should I be discouraged 
because I cannot play fast enough? 
I have the spirit for work and never 
blame anyone else but myself if I 
do not get along. Memory work is 
easy for me. Gec, 


A metronome should be used only when 
it is a real help;-otherwise it should be 
kept on the shelf. In his book The Prin~ 
ciples of Expression in Pianoforte Play- 
img, Christiani says: 
“Technic should not seek to shine by it- 
self, and least of all give the impression 
_ of being the performer’s strongest point. 
' It is not so much a question of playing a 

great many notes with great velocity in a 
- given degree of strength, as of playing 
_ every note clearly and in the spirit of the 
composition.” 

So if you have acquired the proper 

_ rhythmic proportion in a given piece, for- 
_ get about the metronome markings which 
are generally arbitrary and altogether too 
-. fast for the student; and concentrate on 
the interpretation of the musical thought— 
which mere rapidity is apt to obscure 
rather than illuminate. Certainly we would 
not judge the ability of a public speaker 
by the rapidity with which he talks! 
_ However, you should constantly endeavor 
to eliminate all stiffness from your playing, 
since such’ stiffness results in an inelastic 
touch and a rigid style. Pay special at- 
tention to relaxation of the wrist muscles 
which are the most frequent delinquents, 
and preface each day’s practice by sys- 


Materials for Elementary Pupils 


1. What studies and pieces shall 

I give a bright boy of six after the 
-eompletion of Bilbro’s First Melody 
| Lessons? ; 
~ 2 Do you think that Hanon’s 
- Bwercises and Gurlitt’s Studies could 
_be abridged in teaching an adult 
beginner who can read music? 

3. Is a person of. twenty-three 
too old to begin the study of the 
harp? Where can a_harp_ be 
obtainable, also instruction? | What 
are a harpist’s earning powers and 
“mediums ? A Young Teacher 


1. Try Beren’s Easy Studies without 
' Octaves, Op. 70, Book 1. For pieces, I 
suggest Bachmann’s Cendrillon Waltz, and 
Gurlitt’s March of the Tin Soldiers, Op. 
130. 

_ 2. These exercises and studies are ex- 
cellent. Gurlitt’s School of Velocity for 
Beginners, Op. 141, would probably suit 
the case. A teacher of discretion will 
always adapt studies to a pupil’s needs and 
not slavishly follow the order in which 
they appear. Fit the studies to the pupil 
and not the pupil to the studies. 

_ 3. As I am not a harpist I cannot an- 
wer these questions in detail. The age 
f twenty-three, however, should not be 
o old to start on any instrument, es- 
cially if one has some previous musical 


tematic exercises for loosening the wrists. , 


knowledge. Also, the harp is increasingly 
in demand for both solo and orchestral 
work. 


Memorizing 


1. What is the best method of 
memorizing in the higher grades? 
Is it better to study the piece 
thoroughly and play it well before 
beginning to memorize or to begin 
memorizing with the study of the 
piece ? 

2. Is Liszt’s bravura waltz called 
the “Mephisto Waltz’ from Lenau’s 
Faust? Is it not eonsidered ex- 
tremely difficult? M. M. M. 


1. Yes, it is much better to study a piece 
well from the note and to submit it to 
the teacher’s criticism before attempting 
to play it from memory, since corrections 
and suggestions are more effective if the 
pupil is still dependent upon the printed 
page. 

In the Round Table for August, 1923, 
I suggested a scheme for memorizing 
which I have found of advantage to both 
myself and my pupils, and which works 
equally well whatever the stage of ad- 
vancement. In this system, one proceeds 
according to the following diagram: 


Each division: |———| represents one 
measure; and the note which follows it 
represents the first note of the next meas- 
ure. 

Begin with measure 1. Play it twice 
carefully with the notes. Then, looking at 
the fingers, play twice on top of the keys. 
Finally, play aloud twice from memory. 
Proceed likewise with measure 2, then with 
measures 1 and 2 in succession, then with 
measure 3, then with measures 2 and 3 
consecutively, and so on. 

The next day you may repeat the pro- 
cess, taking groups of two and four meas- 
ures instead of one and two measures; and 
the following day you may practice whole 
sections in a similar manner. In this pro- 
cess, each individual detail of notes and 
finger motions should be stamped indelibly 
on the mind. Having secured this men- 
tal mastery one may proceed to the “fin- 
ishing touches’ of interpretation. 

2. The Mephisto Waltz, was, as you 
suggest, inspired by the Faust of Nicolaus 
Lenau (pen name Nicolaus von Strelenau), 
a Hungarian poet who lived from 1802 to 
1850 and who was noted both for his short 
lyrics and for his longer poems, such as 
Savonarola and Faust. Yes, the waltz is 
a technical “stunt.” 


' 


Applied concentration makes a musician, 
an artist, a poet, a philosopher. The degree 
of success a man achieves and the rank 
he attains in any calling depend more on 
this “applied concentration” than on the 
gift of genius or on accident—Bartholo- 
mew. ° 
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Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


Supplementary Exercises 


Is Hanon No. 1 to be used in 
connection with Presser’s Begin- 
ner’s Book or The Standard Course, 
Book 1? Do you recommend the use 
of Mason’s Touch and Technic with 
the Presser book? 

Just what is meant by an “ac- 
credited teacher ?” M. McE. 


The courses which you mention are in- 
tended to be self-sufficient although there 
could: be no possible objection to supple- 
menting them by other longer exercises, 
such as those of Hanon. Mason’s Touch 
and Technic furnishes a valuable back- 
ground for any course of music study. 

An accredited teacher is presumably one 
who has fulfilled the conditions imposed 
by a given institution or community. Since 
such conditions are only occasionally for- 
mulated and since they vary with each 
locality, the term is an extremely vague 
one. Many attempts have of late been 
made to require government. certification 
of* teachers, but, so far as I know, these 
have hitherto been unsuccessful. 
members of the Round Table who have 
had experience in the matter give us some 
information ? 


Short Fingers 


My problem is that of the small, 
rigid hand and its limitation—how 
to manipulate or help the hand to 
develop and eventually be of a size 
adequate to meet the demands. The 
particular child to whom I refer is 
one of my pupils, a gifted child of 
ten. She is of average size in every 
respect except in the smallness of 
her hands. 

A, former instructor of mine used 
to begin a lesson by strenuous ma- 
nipulation of the hands while going 
through an oral drill regarding 
scales, triads, and so forth. Person- 
ally, the reaction was not agreeable. 
It took me about five minutes to 
become conscious of my own hands. 
But she eyidently considered it a 
short cut to “limbering up.”’ If I’m 
assured that it is for her good I 
shall manipulate this child’s hands. 
Needless to say I give her suitable 
stretching exercises at the keyboard, 
and she can now play a seventh with 
ease. She is studying the Har- 
monious Blacksmith, Peethoven’s 
Moonlight. Sonata, and so forth. As 
far as interpretation is concerned, 
she is quite able to take the latter 
piece. ice Jah 


Your problem is one about which I 
should not worry as it will probably solve 
itself with the child’s natural growth. 
Manipulation of the hand is all right pro- 
viding it be not overdone; but I should be 
wary of too many stretching exercises 
which are apt to strain or stiffen the mus- 
cles. A pupil of mine persisted in practic- 
ing octaves without my knowledge or con- 
sent until the consequent strain necessi- 
tated the care of a physician who forbade 
her touching the piano for several weeks. 

See that the hand develops normally in 
finger expertness, and that, above all, the 
wrist is kept relaxed. Then trust to time 
to do the rest. Meanwhile there is a 
plentiful amount of piano. music that does 
not involve long stretches or that may 
easily be adapted to short fingers. Most 
of Cramer’s studies come under this head, 
also pieces such as the sonatas of Haydn 
and* Mozart, Bach’s preludes and fugues, 
Weber’s Rondo Brillante, Op. 62, Cyril 
Scott’s Danse Négre and some of Chopin’s 
nocturnes and waltzes. 
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Some of the greatest pianists have pos- 
sessed small hands. I recall the marvel- 
lous agility with which the late William 
Sherweod used to scamper over the keys 
with his short fingers. I’m not sure but 
that undersized fingers are preferable to 
large, clumsy ones or those that are so 
long as to get in each other’s way! 


Psychology and Music Teaching 


I quote from a letter received from Mrs. 
C. C. Carson, of Peru, Indiana, in which 
she makes a strong plea for the study of 
psychology and the science of pedagogy 
by every piano teacher. Enumerating the 
benefits of such study, she says: 


If piano teachers knew about 
Thorndike’s laws of jlearning, about 
the laws of habit, how the mind of 
the student reacts to different stim- 
uli, how many would change their 
method of procedure? About nine- 
tenths of them, if they were open- 
minded enough to admit their er- 
rors! 

A little story told by my psychol- 
ogy professor a number of years ago 
to illustrate the law of use and 
habit, has helped me to put many a 
heedless pupil on his feet. “A far- 
mer drove carelessly and crookedly 
over a muddy road. His wagon left 
deep ruts. Every time he went over 
that road his wagon followed the 
Same ruts, cutting deeper and deeper 
continually.’”’ Just so in our mental 
process the oftener the nerve cur- 
rent passes over certain paths in the 
brain, the less becomes the resistance. 
Certain connections between situa- 
tion and response are made, and the 
paths are established. 

If we practice slowly and care- 
fully, think straight, see that our 
fingers respond to our thoughts—in 
short, make the track clear-cut the 
first time—each time it will be easier 
and easier to play the selection cor- 
rectly. Of eourse, it would be use- 
less to try to explain to young pupils 
about neural paths in the brain, 
about the nerve currents, and such, 
in technical terms, but high school 
pupils want to be shown, want to 
know why. The teacher who knows 
these things herself certainly knows 
better how to guide and train young 
minds in music study just as she 
would be aided by such knowledge 
in the study of mathematics or lan- 
guage. : 

I, for one, am in favor of setting 
certain standards of requirements 
for music teachers. to raise the 
standards of our profession and to 
make us more useful in our work. 


For those who are interested to follow 
out Mrs. Carson’s suggestions, the follow- 
ing books may be especially recommended 
as worthy of close study: 

Fisher: Psychology for Music Teachers. 

Thorndike: Principles of Teaching. 


Strayer and Norsworthy: How 
Teach. 


to 


“You don't have to know nothing about 
music to be a orchestra conductor,’ said 
Jake Jones; “I oncet conducted the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestry. Sure I did! Con- 
ducted the whole gol-darned btinch of 
players from the hotel to the high school 
auditorium where they gave a concert.” 
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WAGNER AND BERLIOZ AS PRESS: 
AGENTS 


Tue part commerce plays in modern 
music comes in for review in Adolf Weiss- 
mann’s “Problems of Modern Music,” pro- 
voking an interesting comparison of Ber- 
lioz and Wagner in bringing their work 
to popular attention. They “ranged them- 
selves the one for, the other against, the 
press,” says Weissmann. 

“They both knew the value of stage- 
managership to the artist in the nineteenth 
century. They both knew the far-reach- 
ing influence of the printed word in the 
modern world, and they were both born 
self-advertisers. Here, however, the re- 
semblance ended. Berlioz, whose love of 
sensation amounted to hysteria, wrote mu- 
sical articles sparkling with Gallic wit. 
It is true that as a creative artist he dis- 
liked the critie’s task which circumstances 
imposed upon him, but he made the most 
of the possibilities it offered, and was not 
above using deliberate untruth for his own 
advantage. The truth of his inspiration 
as a composer, however, mocked at the 
utilitarian devices and intrigues of his les- 
ser self: his work was always in advance 
of the comprehension of his fellow-coun- 
and he himself solitary among 


trymen, 
them. 

“Wagner, on the contrary, advertised 
himself, not through but in spite of the 
press. He could not adjust himself to 


the journalistic tempo, and his writings 
took the characteristic form of long- 
winded treatises. His keenness and per- 
sonal ambition were very great and he, 
like Berlioz, was not fastidious as to the 
means he employed; his propaganda was 
y persuasive. 

‘Berlioz and Wagner may be said to 
been their own agents, but neither 
liked the task. It was forced upon them 
by the real necessity of getting perform- 
without which a musical composi- 
tion remains unfulfilled. They had to 
speak through many mouths of the orches- 
tra and sought to inspire all its members, 
from the conductor downwards, with the 
spirit-and meaning of their work.” 
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A LEATHER DAGGER FOR 
MADAME! 


“T apways throw myself heart and soul 
into anything I may be doing,’ confesses 
Marie Jeritza, the great dramatic soprano, 
in her book, “Sunlight and Song.” “Yet 
sometimes my enthusiasm is held respon- 
sible for accidents of which I am blame- 
less. More or less was printed anent an 
incident which occurred at my second per- 
formance of ‘Tosca.’ It was said that I 
flung myself so enthusiastically on the 
villain, Scarpia, who surely deserves to be 
stabbed to death—and was impersonated 
by my friend Scotti—that my dagger 
passed through his Empire coat, waistcoat 
and silk shirt, grazing the skin. Since 
then I am supposed to use a leather dag- 
ger for the stabbing scene. After all, so 
it was said, there was no reason why an 
artist, especially so fine an artist as Scotti, 
should be sacrificed because I sank my 
individuality so thoroughly in that of the 
heroine... .: 

“The truth of the matter is that it was 
all the fault of the dagger, or to be cor- 
rect, the species of hunting-knife used. A 
good stage knife should always have a 
blunt handle, so that when the artist, un- 
seen by the audience, makes the rapid turn 
of the wrist which reverses the knife, there 
is no chance of the victim being struck by 
the sharp point. The hunting-knife had— 
quite inappropriately—a horn handle, made 
of the antler of a deer, but unfortunately 
running to a point. It was the first time 
I had used it. I picked it up hurriedly, 
taking a blunt end for granted, and so the 
accident happened.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS MOTHER 


BretHoveN’s childhood was far from be- 
ing happy, on account of his inebriate 
father, but some happiness came to him 
at least through his mother. Paul Bek- 
ker, whose “Beethoven” has been recently 
translated from the German, tells us that 
“Throughout. his life, Beethoven held his 
mother in hallowed memory and spoke of 
her always with the tenderest reverence, 
with a painfully acute sense, perhaps, of 
her unenviable life with his brutal father. 
She remained for him the chief of the 
very few happy associations of his child- 
hood’s home. Each year the feast of St. 
Mary Magdalene (her birthday and name- 
day) was kept with due solemnity. The 
music-stands were brought from the 
Tucksaal and placed in the two sitting 
rooms overlooking the street, and a can- 
cpy, embellished with flowers, leaves, and 


laurel, was put up in the room containing 
Grandfather Louis’ portrait. 

“On the eve of the day, Madame van 
Béethoven was induced to retire betimes. 
By -ten o'clock all was readiness; the si- 
lence was broken by the tuning-up of in- 
struments, Madame van Beethoven was 
awakened, requested to dress, and was 
then led to a beautifully draped chair be- 
neath the canopy. ‘An outburst of music 
roused the neighbors, the most drowsy 
soon catching the infection of gaiety. 
When the music was over the table was 
spread and, after food and drink, the 
merry company fell to dancing (but in 
stockinged feet to mitigate the noise) and 
so the festivities came to an end.” 

We have this pretty birthday idyll from 
a young inmate of the house occupied by 
the Beethovens. 


PURITANISM IN MUSIC 


In “The Well Tempered Musician,” 
Francis Toye, an English critic with a 
modern outlook, discourses interestingly on 
a form of Puritanism in music common 
to both sides of the Atlantic: 

“In endeavoring to demonstrate to an 
Anglo-Saxon audience,’ he says, “that 
light music is not, sui generis, inferior to 
serious music, the writer is handicapped 
by a remarkable obstacle in the fact that, 
temperamentally, the Anglo-Saxons show 
a marked preference for light music, and 
that, for this very reason, they are loath 
to believe that it can possess merit equal 
to that of music which they find more diffi- 
cult to appreciate. One cannot have Puri- 
tan ancestry with impunity. Puritanism 
is always cropping up in all of us in the 
most unexpected guises, and one of the 
most marked characteristics of our artis- 
tic Puritanism is our distrust, if not our 
scorn, of what seems instinctively incon- 
genial wiles a) 


“Doubtless the acknowledged master- 
pieces at the very apex of our music liter- 
ature are serious, without taint of levity. 
But it is not until you start the wholly 
unprofitable task of trying to classify musi- 
cal compositions in order of merit, like 
schoolboys in an examination, that you 
realize how few, how exceedingly few, 
these are. For after, say, half a dozen se- 
lections—and it is doubtful if all these 
would command universal assent—we have 
to cry halt before Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and ‘Cosi Fan Tutte,’ 
not to mention Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’ 
and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ If the term ‘light 
music’ has any meaning at all, these mas- 
terpieces must be admitted, in greater or 
less degree, to contain examples of it. 
Thereafter any distinction between the 
merits of serious and light music, as such, 
becomes frankly impossible. Indeed, it is 
often very difficult to say where the fron- 
tier between the two should be drawn.” 


JEAN-BAPTISTE LULLY—REALTOR 


Lutty, the founder of French opera, 
also operated in real estate, according to 
Romaine Rolland, who thus describes him 
n “Some Musicians of Former Days :” 

“Like Gluck, Lully understood the all- 
powerfulness of money in modern society, 
and his head for business was the means 
of getting him a large fortune. His posts 
of Superintendent of ChamberyMusic and 
music matter to the Royal family are es- 
timated to have brought him thirty thou- 
sand francs. His marriage, in 1662, with 
the daughter of the celebrated Lambert, 
music master of the court, brought him 
a dowry of twenty thousand francs. Be- 
sides this he had the receipts from the 
opera and exceptional honorariums from 
the king. 

“He conceived the idea of investing the 
greater part of his money in projects to 
make a new suburb on the Butte des Mou- 
lins. He did not consult a business man 
in the matter, but did all his own work, 
and, as Mr. Edmond Radet has shown, 


worked out calculations, negotiated pur- 


chases of land, superintended building 
operations, and settled terms with the 
workmen. He never let any one do 


things for him. In 1684 he was the 
proprietor of six buildings which he had 
had put up, in which he let apartments and 
shops. At Puteaux he had a country 
house with a garden, and a second one at 
Sévres. And finally he set about purchas- 
ing a lordly estate, the country of Grig- 
non, for which he bid sixty thousand 
pounds above the First President. . . . 

“At his death he left fifty-eight sacks 
of louis dor and Spanish: doubloons, as 
well as silver plate, precious stones, eee 
monds, real and personal property, 
charges, pensions, and so forth, in all worth 
about eight hundred thousand francs, and 
equal to two million frances to-day.” 

To this the author adds a footnote de- 
tailing other properties Lully possessed, 
lifting his fortune to seven millions of 
francs. 
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GRETRY’S INVENTIVE MIND 


“Tr I had to dance to music in prison I 
should choose a clarinet to play the tune,” 
said Grétry, the French composer, who 
believed the clarinet and bassoon were sad 
instruments, and the oboe rustic. Most 
wind-instruments were “sad” in his day, 
which, of course, was the day of -Haydn 
and Mozart. 

“Like Rameau,” says Mary Hargrave 
in “The Earlier French Musicians,” in 
which she has an essay on Gedtey: “he 
speculated about music as a means of ex- 
pression. Not only sorrow and joy, but 
such emotions as anger, jealousy, shame, 
may be expressed in music. Even friend- 
ship, sarcasm or flattery may be rendered.” 

And again, she says: “He had an in- 
ventive mind and imagined a kind of 
metronome for rhythm, also a musical 
barometer with a merry air for fine weather — 
and a sad one for gloomy days. . . . 

“He dreams of a theatre of the future 
which is astonishingly like Bayteuth. ‘I 
should like the theatre to be small, holding 
one thousand persons at most; with only 
one class of seats everywhere; no boxes. I 
would have the orchestra concealed, so that 
neither musicians, lights nor music stands 
should be visible to the audience. The ef-— 
fect would be magical. . . . A circular 
hall rising in tiers forming a simple amphi- — 
theatre decorated only by frescoes.” 

“Ble foresees that all accessories foreign 
to the ‘poem’ must be got rid of. The or-— 
namental singer will be banished {from 
theatres to concert halls; roulades will 
seem so ridiculous that no one will sing 
them save those who wish to imitate the 
nightingale. There are also orchestral 
abuses which must be abolished’ ” 


SCRIABIN AS A STUDENT 


Here are some gleanings from an essay 
on Scriabin appearing in “Crotchets,” by — 
Percy A. Scholes, giving us a glimpse of | 
the Russian composer in his student days: 


“Scriabin’s definite academic training % 
was, of course, received at the Moscow : 


Conservatory. Here his teachers were 
Taneyef for counterpoint, Arensky ford 
composition, and Safonoff for piano. The 
teaching and personality of Taneyef were 
probably quite acceptable to him, and so, 
certainly, were those of Safonoff. Toe 
Arensky he seems quickly to have taken 
an aversion, and his work for him was 
done under compulsion. On one occasion — 
Arensky set him as a summer holiday task 
the writing of ten fugues. Of these he 
wrote but two—a fugue-nocturne and a 
five-part fugue. . . When, leaving the 
stricter style of fugue, Scriabin went on 
to free composition, he gave still more 
annoyance .to his master. If Arensky 
asked for one thing, Scriabin would in- 
variably bring another. As one instance, 
Arensky told his pupil to write an orches- 
tral scherzo—result, the composition of an 
introduction to an opera on a Lithuanian — 


subject. Speaking to another of his stu- 
dents, Arensky described Scriabin as a 
‘madman,’ £ 


“Taneyef, it is satisfactory to find, un- 
derstood Scriabin and gave him a far bet- 
ter name. He spoke of him as a quick 
learner who always did the exercises that 
were set, but admits that he was not par- — 
ticularly fond of work, and was ingenious — 
in finding short cuts, ‘cael as selecting the — 
shortest themes for treatment as exercises 
in “imitation !”? 

“Safonoff’s recollections of Scriabin — 
seem to have been invariably pleasant. He® 
described as one of the finest experiences 
of his life an occasion when, whilst giving 
Scriabin a lesson, being over-tired, he 
dropped off to sleep and woke to hear a 
D flat major prelude until then unknow q 
to him. He remained spellhound and 


afraid to move or speak lest he sho 
break the spell.” a 


THE ETUDE 


| WT WAS in the fall of 1881 that I fol- 


lowed Franz Liszt from Weimar to 

Rome to continue my studies with him. 
His seventieth birthday had just been 
celebrated at the German Embassy in the 
Palaces Caffarelli and later a concert was 
giyen in his honor at Sala Dante where 
Sgambati played his 4 Major Piano Con- 
certo and Pinelli conducted his “Dante” 
Symphony. A few days later, Liszt, who 
lived at Hotel Aliberti that winter, gave 


to the few pupils gathered in Rome a. 


lesson at which I happened to play his 
E Major Polonaise. Though forty-five years 
have elapsed since, it seems to me as if the 
lesson had taken place yesterday; and it 
gives me pleasure to write down for the 
Erupe the master’s conception and changes 
of his work. 

The biography of Liszt is too well 
known to be reiterated here. His career 
was a most marvelous one: A pupil of 
Czerny (the man with the uncountable 

| Erupes); kissed by Beethoven after a 
- concert the lad gave in Vienna; refused 
by the Paris Conservatoire to enter as pupil; 
' a few years later having all Europe at his 
| feet; then settling down in Weimar to 
startle the musical world by publishing 
most revolutionary compositions; after 
that drawn to Rome by the Princess of 
Wittgenstein, he became there a priest 
after his love affairs had furnished the 
salons of Europe with most sensational 
talking-stuff. Again he returned to Weimar 


A RARE PORTRAIT OF LISZT 


7 
to give the rest a his busy and most gen- 
-erous life to his pupils and died solitary, 
like a gentle King Lear, but without a 
Cordelia, in Bayreuth amidst the Wagner 
estivals, the 31st of July 1886. 


A Popular Composition 

MONG Liszt’s piano compositions the 
E Major Polonaise has become one of 
e most popular piano pieces. Before com- 
ing on it a few words may be said 
* Polonaise in general. 

Polonaise (in Italian Polacca), a 
national dance, is rather a prom- 


; 


Franz Liszt and His E Major Polonaise 


By the Eminent Pianist 


RICHARD BURMEISTER 


Famous Pupil of Franz Liszt 


enade than a dance. It did not originate 
from the numerous Polish folk dances or 
songs, but was first played and danced 
in 1574, at the court of Henry III of Anjou 
in Krakau, when the nobility defiled before 
him at his ascension to the throne. 

The Polonaise is always written in % 
time of moderate tempo and consists of 
two repetitions of 6, 8 or 10 measures. 
Characteristic is the very strong accent on 
the first beat of the measure, the rhythm of 


Per itis 
age Cy 


Later, when the polonaise was ae ee 
into other countries and spread over all 
Europe, it underwent some enlargements 
and changes. A Trio, even two Trios, were 
added and a Coda attached to it. The 
Kosciusko-Polonaise (Auf zur Rache, ihr 
Brtider) is a famous example of the kind. 

The rhythm of the Polonaise (called 
“alla Polacca”) is used also in instru- 
mental and even in vocal pieces and operas 
(“Faust” by Spohr, “Eugen Onegin by 
Tschaikowski and the well-known “Dance 
of the Torches” by Meyerbeer, danced at 
many ceremonies of the former Prussian 
court). The most popular polonaises have 
been written for the piano, not as dance 
music, but as piano pieces. Beethoven 
began the set with his Polonaise op. 89. 
Weber followed with his Polacca brillante 
(arranged by Liszt for piano and orches- 
tra) and Chopin, the Pole, crowned it 
with his magnificent array of polonaises of 
which the one in A flat major has ever 
been the war horse on which pianists have 
attempted rides to glory. 


the accompaniment : 


the ending on the third beat: 


Liszt’s Two 

HE TWO polonaises in E major and 

C minor written by Fr, Liszt are a set 
apart. Revolutionist as he was in breaking 
the traditional forms and inventing star- 
tlingly new harmonies, he interpolated into 
the strain of the E Major Polonaise also 
brilliant cadences and into the one in C 
minor even Hungarian rhythms and free 
improvisations. Our unforgotten James 
Huneker, in his book, “Franz Liszt,” wrote 
the following about them: “The two Pol- 
onaises recapture the heroic and sorrow- 
ing spirit of Sarmatia. The first in E is 
a perennial favorite; I always hear its mar- 
tial theme as a pattern reversed of the first 
theme in the A flat Polonaise of Chopin. 
But the second Liszt Polonaise in C Minor 
is the more poetic of the pair; possibly 
that is the reason why it is so seldom 
played.” 


The Broad-Minded Interpreter 

yates TO the performance of his own 

original compositions Liszt was the 
most broad-minded man. As he himself 
had tussled all his life with the works 
of other composers, transcribing them for 
other instruments, changing, arranging and 
rearranging them in most various ways, he 
was also most liberal towards the changes 
the performers made with his works. Dur- 
ing his life time I arranged his Galop Chro- 
matique and his Sonata in B minor for 
two pianos, and both works were performed 
at the lessons with his approbation. Later 
I arranged his Concerto Pathétique (orig- 


inally written for two pianos), his Me/histo- 


Waltz and his Fifth Hungarian Rhapsody, 
all for piano and orchestra. 

In the E major Polonaise which is pub- 
lished in this number of the “Etude,” 
I publish for the first time the changes 
which partly originated from Liszt him- 
self, and partly were proposed by his 
pupils and approved of by the master. 


Interpretation 

HE CHARACTER of the Polonaise 

is best defined by Liszt's own in- 
scription: “Allegro pomposo con brio.” 
It begins with a short introduction the 
staccato notes of which are not to be 
played lightly but rather heavily, almost 
portamento. In the first three measures 
of the principal theme, 5-7, Liszt insisted 
on bringing out very distinctly the single 
sixteenth notes (those not written in oc- 
taves), being an essential part of the theme. 
He called it a “Schlamperei’”’ when in the 
third measure (7) the single sixteenths 
were drowned by the following octaves in 


ppaPD 


aiadddads 


Cris (ity Ef 


In order to learn these passages correctly 
I advise to practice these sixteenths at first 
staccato. The “sempre marcatissimo” re- 
fers also to the accompaniment. In 11 the 
phrasing of the sixteenths of the first and 
third beat must have rather this effect: 


this manner : 


instead of 


Fe same in 19 of the sixteenths 


of the:first and second beat. In 25 Liszt’s 
remark “quasi trombi’ speaks for itself. 
While Hans von Buelow, in his monumental 
Beethoven edition proposes to imitate or- 
chestral effects at the end of the Sonata 
Appassionata, it is doubtful whether Bee- 
thoven had them in his mind when writing 
those passages. Liszt, however, fully in- 
tended to produce orchestral imitations, 
in quite a number of his piano compositions. 
In order to bring out the “Trombt”’ effect 
in this second theme of the Polonaise one 
has to play it forte with rigid, stiff fingers 
and wrist, but the accompaniment mezzo 
forte with flexible touch. Measures 36-39 
are to be played like fanfares. 

The Cadenza, 43-48, was played by Liszt 
at the lessons with the additions in the left 
hand and the following slight changes. 


The Trio 
HE “TRIO” from 66 on_ begins 
fortissimo with a most pathetic theme. 
In playing it one may think of four French 
horns unisono~ (like the beginning of 
Tschaikowsky’s piano concerto in B flat 
minor). Use the middle finger only and 
stiffen it by placing the thumb under the 
first joint. In the accompaniment the 
prevailing rhythm of the polonaise is 
carried throughout. The correct use of 
the pedal results almost in this rhythm: 
@ee 


Ten. 

oo 
eis 
Ped. * 
the theme in octaves, 78, more subdued in 
order to bring out the following big 
crescendo. In the “Recitativo,” from 90 on, 
play the horn motive in the right hand 
marcatissinio, the accompanying melodic 


Begin the repetition of 
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chords molto espressivo and the motive in 
91-92 like an oboe-solo. 

In 108-111 be most careful, taking the 
pedal on the first bass notes which must not 
be struck staccato but must be held a 
moment before the jump to the next chord. 
In 113-16 glide over the keys in playing 


The Famous Villa d’ Este ia Italy where Liszt 
resided when Mr. Burmeister studied with him 


From 120-135, “full orchestra.” 
Ten. 


the octaves. 
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more pronounced. The following changes 
of the Cadenza originated from Liszt him- 
self. It is to be played like a free impro- 
visation, the double trills to be lengthened 
“ad libitum.” 


The Variations 

HE TEMPO of the first variation 02 

the principal theme, 150, is a little 
slower than the first tempo, about an 
Andante. The passages of the right hand 
are to be played not only elegantemente, 
but also equalemente while the left hand 
must keep up the rhythm piano, but most 
distinctly. The run in 154-55 must flow 
down like a thin, swift waterfall. The 
second variation, 166, is to be played still 
very lightly, but already more marcato. 
The different notation of the passage in 
169 and 177 is easier to play than the 
original. In 173 note that the last three . 
notes of the left hand are to be played an 
octave higher. In all older editions this 
8va. . . . is left out. From 180 to 185 the 
staccatissimo of the right hand is modified 
to a light portamento. In 186 reappears the 
second theme of the Polonaise (imitating 
here two flutes) and it is to be played 
piano, butt with a very sharp rhythm. 

In order to bring out distinctly the 
harmonic changes of 186-96, note the 
phrasing and pedal marks, also the “tenuto” 
of the left hand-chord on the third beat. 
Keep 220-21 in strict time. In 222-24 do 
the accompanimento martellato with stiff 
fingers and wrist, while the theme takes up 
the tempo of the Trio, therefore go at-once 
slower than the foregoing measures. In 
227-32 the theme is like trombones, but the 
accompaniment lighter. That the Coda 
from 236 on is not a satisfactory ending of 
the Polonaise is proven by the fact that 
most of the pianists make of it another 
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arrangement. See the editions by Carenno 
and Busoni. The arrangement of the end- 


ing in this edition follows pretty closely 
the original. 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Burmeister’s 
Article 


1. What characteristics stand out prom- 
rene) in Liset’s nature. 

What was the origin of the Polonaise? 

3. What peculiar rhythms give piquancy 
to the Polonaise? 

4. What developments has the Polonaise 
undergone, and by what masters? 

5. In what well-known works has the 
“Alla polacca” rhythm been effectively em- 
ployed ? 

6. What was Liszt's attitude toward in- 
terpreters of his works? 

7. What unusual effects did Liszt intro- 
duce into his compositions for the piano? 


Teéhnical Development 


By Henry Durkee Price 


INCOMPLETE knowledge of their physical 
equipment, and consequently a haphazard 
method of improving it, has been a con- 
tributing factor in holding many ambitious 
tudents of the piano from realizing their 
full development. 

The pupil should be brought to a reali- 
zation of the facts regarding his own in- 
lividual physical makeup. Then may he 

ip the greatest possible benefit from 
is practice. 

The presence of unequally developed fin- 
gers prodtices an uneven, inaccurate tech- 
nic, and these inequalities must be leveled 
out by increasing the muscular scope of 
of the weak fingers while giving 
less attention to the stronger and more ef- 
ficient ones. 

Few pupils actually know which finger 
has the greater scope of action and which 
the lesser. And how are these facts to 
be sufficiently realized and brought home 
to the pupil, except by an actual measure- 
ment of his finger action? 

The vertical scope of action of each in- 
dividual finger may be measured in the 
following simple manner. Procure a foot 
rule and drill a hole about the size of a 
match on each quarter inch mark. Now 
place the hand in position on a table or 
other flat surface and stand the rule on 
end alongside the finger to be measured. 
While holding all-the other fingers down, 
raise the finger to be measured until the 
tip of the nail just touches a match con- 
veniently inserted in one of the holes an 
inch or more above the table. Gradually 
increase this distance by moving the match 
up one hole at a time until the maximum 
vertical movement for that particular fin- 
ger is reached and recorded. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the second finger will be 
found to be the most flexible, followed in 
order by the fifth, first, third and fourth. 
This would indicate the relative amount of 
practice each finger requires, to bring them 
all to.a standard of action. 

Now lay the rule flat down on the table 
and hold the tip of the second finger 
against a match inserted near the left end 
of the rule while stretching the third fin- 
ger until it touches another match placed 
an inch or more to the right. This stretch 
may be gradually increased by moving the 
match over one hole at a time until the 
horizontal maximum of stretch between 
any two fingers is reached and recorded. 

By practicing these exercises daily with 
all the fingers and making weekly records 
of the results, the pupil may be gratified 
to find his scope of muscular action in- 
creasing and the ligaments binding the 
finger joints becoming more pliant and 
flexible. 


action 


Influence of Music at Home 


By Clyde Norwood 


LoNGFELLOW once said: “Show me the 
home where music dwells and I will show 
you a home that is happy, peaceful and 
contented.” He was not a musician him- 
self, but he was fully convinced that music 
would bring peace and contentment to any 
household. And, of course, he meant by 
this good music. 

In these days of unrest and lack of dis- 
cipline at home; can the influence of good 
music ever be measured? No, it is beyond 
all things precious ! It can “chase dull 
care away,” help build character and bring 
cheer and joy. 

When the poet penned his wise sentence 
there were no “Broadway successes,” no 
records of the “latest hits,” and, above all, 
no jazz to disturb the serenity of the home, 
In those days the music that brought con- 
tentment was personal—coming from the 
heart, sung with the voice and played with 
the hand. Then it was that mother played 
the hymns on Sunday evenings, all the 
family gathered about the piano or melo- 
deon. Then it was that the eldest daughter 
of the family was given music lessons, and 
practiced every day, happy to have the 
privilege of studying. Her work in music 
was a joy and education for the whole 
family. 

So to-day, one member studying piano 
and practicing music daily will bring peace 
and contentment to the home, uplift the 
atmosphere, and cultivate a taste for what 
is good. Then the cheap, ugly and degen- 
erate music (so-called) will not be toler- 


ated. Deep in the human heart is the love 
of good music. Why not have, then, what 
is really desired? 

If, out of a family of six, one has the 
privilege of music study, it should be 
looked upon as an honor, a high calling, 
not as a piece of drudgery to be shunned 


and neglected. The boy or girl who loses , 


the chance, does not appreciate the gift, 
will deeply regret it a little later. Many 
have honestly mourned the loss of the 
great opportunity that slipped out of their 
fingers and could never be grasped again. 

Should the opportunity come in the guise 
of music lessons, may it be welcomed with 
all the heart! What are a few little in- 
conveniences, such as the practice hour, 
when playtime is calling, compared to the 
joy in the home when studying is done 
carefully; the pleasure to parents and 
friends when proofs of industry can be 
shown; the happiness of attending a good 
concert and knowing what it is all about? 

Boys, the music-study hour will keep 
you out of. mischief, and you will thank 
your stars, one day, that you had it. Girls, 
the lovely melodies of Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven are -worth a thousand times 
more to you than the trashy stories and 
books you find time to read. For both of 
you music is a wonderful character builder. 
Everybody is born witha love for it. It 
is within you, waiting to be cultivated and 
brought out. 

Then do your share to make home happy 
and life contented, 


Musical Memory Gems 


By Lucille Collins 


WeE ALL know the excellent effect of 
memory gems on the child’s mind in his 
school work. Why not, then, in the study 
of music? 

In the past few years many interesting 
little poems containing musical thoughts 
have been published in the Junior EruprE 
Department. The writer has made these 
into a collection to use in connection with 


the younger pupils’ piano lessons. Every 
week all pupils are given verses to learn. 
They love them and if the writer happens 
to forget they always look disappointed 
and say, “Can’t I have a verse this 
week ?” 

At a recent beginners’ recital one of 
these little poems was recited before each 
piano number and made quite an impres- 
sion on the ‘audience. 


First Steps in 


Musical Form 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


It 1s quite possible for the very young 
child to know: 
1. The poetic idea of the composition, 


though he may not understand the 


harmonic ‘structure. 

2. That a major key is used in telling 
a happy story. 

3. That a minor key is used in telling 
a sad story. 


4. That a complete musical period con- ~ 


sists of sixteen (sometimes eight) 
measures. 


5. That each musical period expresses a 
completed thought pertaining to the 
story. 

6. The difference (told by ear) between 
a complete sentence and an incom- 
plete sentence. 

7. That a triad is a three-toned chord. 

8. That a triad may be built on each 
scale tone. 

9. That march time is in 44 measure. 

10. That waltz time is in 34 measure. 


Blanketing Mistakes With A “Loud” Pedal 


By A. Lane Allan 


AN imaginative young pupil whose tech- 
nic was sadly marred by the constant use 
of the “loud” pedal was induced to read 
the biographies of various composers, as 
part of her regular lesson. The romance 
of their lives appealed to her and she 
caught, too, a glimpse of the application 
and industry needed to bring about any 
worthwhile result. 

Soon it was plain to her that she was 
cheating herself by “blanketing mistakes 
with a loud pedal.” Before very many 


weeks of regular reading she developed 
a clear cut touch and forgot the existence 
of a “loud” pedal. The example of the 
“great ones” had indeed proved helpful. 


“Tt is the ‘cello with its great range of 
tonal beauty, drawing from the best of 
each of its contemporaries, that fulfills the 
most complete demand for contrast and 
gives us the greatest of all string instru- 
ments,’—The Musical Leader. 


Ks indiscriminately. It should be pile \ 


THE ETUDE 
Veiled Music #7 


By Eugenio Pirani 


“Distance lends enchantment.” The | 
fascination of half-heard music is like the — 
charm of a lovely girl wrapped in delicate, 


~ floating robes or coveloness as a vision, in 


clouds. h 

Recently I was walking late in the Tent 3 
in a solitary spot up in the country, when, — 
from far away, faint sounds fell upon my — 
ear. Through the air floated a sweet, 
ethereal melody which seemed not to come 
from a human voice nor from any instru- 
ment, piano, harp, or violoncello, but from 
some invisible spirit. I hardly dared pro- — 
ceed, fearing that the magic spell would — 
be broken. 

But the curiosity of the scientist prevailed, 
and I continued to walk in the direction — 
of the sound, to discover, on nearing a cot- — 
tage, that it was simply a piano played in — 
a passable, if not indifferent, manner. The — 
distance had been responsible for that — 
mysterious appeal. On nearer approach 
the witchery was destroyed. 

Would it not be possible, then, to find — 
some way to endow piano playing with 
that mysterious charm independent of 
distance or other circumstances? Would 
it not be possible to obtain that faintness, 
that vagueness, that mystic quality which 
made the sound seem almost supernatural ? 
“Veiled piano playing” can accomplish this 
wonder. ; 

Let the player’s fingers glide, float, over 
the keyboard with a velvety touch. Let 
him combine skilfully the two pedals, the 
soft to bring about a very delicate shade, 
the forte pedal to create a kind of diaph- 
anous mist. Let him think of Aeolian 
harps, angels, heavenly voices and he will 
succeed in eliciting rapturous harmonies. 

Let him not think, however, that he can © 
dispense with a perfect technic, with a 
faultless performance of passages, chords 
and so forth! The result would be of no — 
artistic value: it would become mere mock- — 
ery. Only a consummate artist can attempt — 
such excursions in the field of poetry, of — 
dreamland. There must not for an instant. 
be the feeling that his “veiled playing” is 
only a camouflage for hiding a poor per- — 
formance, only a vulgar trick to cover 
defects and imperfections. His severest — 
criticism should point behind this ‘ ‘magic F, 
veil” to real beauty and mastery. The in- 
novation would be otherwise too gladly — 
accepted by the crowd of incompetents < aS 
a screen for their limitations. Th 


on the contrary, to oleeate eae atau ia 

Of course this art should not be indulg: 
in to excess. Softness and ace sho i 
not degenerate into inaudibi 
much pleasanter, however, he “extreme 
than the other of boisterous sonori 


against the helpless keyboard! — 
Nor should “veiled execution 


in those passages requiring ‘great 
power, as in military marche > 
tempestuous and passionate effusions. Heres 
loudness is imperative. The true artist 
should have all the colors ready on his 
palette. Where mighty climaxes are re- 
quired the “great play,” das grosse spiel, 
must be called into action. “Veiled music” 
should be reserved for compositions which 
require a delicate treatment, like spinning 
songs, lullabies, and other music which sug~ 
gests murmuring sounds. j 


“When anybody asks me what I think 
of jazz music, I reply that there is 
and that there is music, but that t 
is no jasz music.” le 


—Mrs, Joux B. 
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THE ETUDE 


Yuletide, by Frederick A. Williams. 


The form of this piece may be indicated in let- 
ters as follows: A-B-C-A’. This is exclusive of 
‘the eight measure introduction which is purely 
preludial and stresses the dominant tonality. 

How many times wz hear the word “yule”’ 
and do not stop to consider whence it was de- 
‘rived! This is very unfortunate, for there is 
no more interesting study in the world than the 
ancestry of words; it is much more exciting 


than discovering who your great-great-grand- 

father’s aunt’s sister happened to be. Now 
PI 

“vule’—if our memory serves us_ right—has 


close kinship with the Swedish word ‘“‘jul’’ (the 
7 being pronounced like y, as in German) mean- 
ing ‘‘Christmas.’’ 

es is a formal analysis of “Yuletide.’’ We 
often wonder whether the readers of this column 
derive benefit from the analyses which we og 
Peasionally offer, and we would be pleased to 
hear from them in regard to the matter. 

Introduction; (8 measures.) 

Section A: ty) B-Flat (16 
Tonic) 

Section B: In F (4 measures to sub-Mediant; 
4 to Tonic; 8 te Tonic) 

Section C: In B-Flat (16 measures) 


measures to 


Section A’: Like hrst section except the last 
fwo measures. i 3 
Note in this piece that the groups of six- 


teenths are always played legato and are always 
followed by staccato effects. 


Second Polonaise, by Franz Liszt. 
Master lesson by Richard Burmeister 
where in this issue. 


Scéne de la Csarda, by August Nolck. 

The Csarda is an Hun- 
garian national dance, usu- 
ally in 2/4 time and al- 
ways very impassioned. 
Strong accentuation is 
needed in its performance, 
and some knowledge of the 
Hungarian temperament. 
In the Primo part there 
is excellent practice in 
playing thirds; and thirds, 
if correctly fingered, pre- 
sent little difficulty even 
to those hardly out of the 
novice class. 

Just before the ff, please 
observe the effect of 
holding off the climax 
achieved by the introduc- 
tion of the diminished 


else- 


Avucust Notcx 


The composer of this number was born in 
Pembroke, N. H., and has lived in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, since her childhood. A pupil of 
Faelton, and other noted teachers, she 
1 years the principal of a music school. 
t present all her time and attention are devoted 
to composition and to teaching privately. 
The Dutch Dolls’ Dance must be phrased 
very accurately, notice being taken of the slurs 
which run over the bar lines; and do not hurry 
the tempo—the marking, you see, is Allegro 
oderato, not simply Allegro. ; 
The peasant background is evident from the 
quence of Tonic-Dominant-Tonic-Dominant, and 
on. Also the repeated notes in the second 
section of the Primo aid in sketching the scene. 


he Sleigh Ride, by M. L. Preston. 


f carapace errors have occurred, and oc- 
casi ly inspiredly, in every magazine or news- 
per that ever existed. However, we herewith 
er our apologies to Mrs. Preston for her name 
ari s “Mr.” Preston in these columns 


ot lessen our feeling of regret at the error in 
estion. : rho ; 
Many Eruper readers having residence outside 
snow belt will have to imagine the wintry 
nes and activities mentioned in Mrs. Pres- 
m’s piece and in others in this issue. How- 
er, the imagination is a fine thing to cultivate, 
icularly now-a-days when the motion pictures 
their absurdly full explanations—are 
ving it almost into desuetude. A nation in 
ich this faculty is absent or stunted cannot, 
think, be a very joyful place—and for our 
, if we ever found ourselves in such sur- 
ings, we most certainly would take the 
aeroplane departing therefrom. ; : 
he movement suggested for this piece is 
n di minuetto.”’ However, it probably 
| do ne harm to increase this slightly. 

tice the accents over certain notes.  Al- 
there exists some difference of opinion 
matter, this series of accents is accepted 
ly as the standard: : 

_ —: least accentuation 


>: middling accentuation 
son ? greatest accentuation 


y fingers will pail the grace-note ef- 
piece. High finger action may be 
overcome the difficulty, however. 


= 
me 


s 


Educational Study Notes on Music 


in this Etude 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


- 


Compositions using the ‘“‘bell” effect are le- 
gion, and range in mood from the popular song 
which made 3 A. M. a noted hour to the lovely 
“Au Convent’? by Borodin and the C-Sharp 
Minor Prelude of Rachmaninoff. Organists 
whose instruments possess a set of chimes always 
greet such pieces with enthusiasm. 


The Darkie’s Dream, by Harl McDon- 


ald. 
Mr. McDonald is one of our younger, but 
wonderfully talented, Western composers. 


Added to his gift in composition, he is an ex- 
ceptional pianist, of whom the famous. Olga 
Steeb says: “He displays a fine technic, plays 
with virility and strength, and contrasts this 
with a fine poetical sense. He is a careful stu- 
dent and works out his interpretation in a musi- 
cianly manner.” Mr. McDonald is also a con- 
cert organist of ability. 

The main characteristic of the, first section is 
the contrary motion obtaining between the hands. 
As any student of that most delightful subject, 
Counterpoint, knows, contrary motion is nearly 
always. excellent, and in fact is more to be de- 
sired than. great riches of harmony. 

Allegro,” you know; ‘‘scherzando” is derived 
from the Italian word “scherzo,” meaning ‘a 
joke.” 

_ Measure 17 after the double bar, and follow- 
ing measures, seem to us to be especially negro- 
esque and pleasing. 

; Observe the alternation of 
“senza ped.” The original 
makes a fine climax. 


“con ped.’’ and 
rigit theme in octaves 
Subito means suddenly. 


Frolic of the Goblins, by J. Frank Fry- 
singer. 

Practice measures five and seven and similar 
measures faithfully so that the location of the 
upper notes becomes ‘‘second nature.” Mr. 
Frysinger manipulates his six-note motive very 
successfully, and the “frolic’’ is a very pleasant 
and joyful affair. Do not hunt too long for the 
last note in the right hand part of this piece: 
it is the last note on your piano, unless your 
instrument is of unusual proportions as to key- 
board. 

J. Frank Frysinger was born in’ Hanover, 
Pennsylvania, in 1878. He studied with, Edgar 


Stillman Kelly, Richard Burmeister, Ralph 
Kinder, Wolstenholme, the Englishman, - and 
others, and was for several years director of 


the Hood College Conservatory at Frederick, 
Maryland. Since 1911 Mr. Frysinger has headed 
the organ department at the University School 
of Music in Lincoln,, Nebraska. His organ and 


piano compositions are noteworthy. 


Abraham Lincoln, by Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake. 


A sketch of Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake was given 
in these columns in a 
recent issue. 

There is a lot of ‘“‘go” 
to this little march which 
should be played with a 
firm but relaxed mechan- 


right hand, therefore, be 
very subdued 

This composer can al- 
ways be counted upon 
for something intensely 
melodic and very attrac- 
tive to the average pupil. 
There is no “padding” 
nor any lost motion in 
her work. 


Scherzetto, by Harrison Potter. 


A fine first theme, vigorous and_well-handled, 
worthy of Scarlatti. Like Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s famous little “Solfeggietto,” Mr. © Pot- 
ter’s composition is not really difficult, and is 
a whole lot of fun to play. Contrast the stac- 
cato and legato carefully. ; f 

The second section contains a theme nicely 
in contrast to the first, as regards both motion 
and atmosphere. Observe the fine pedal point, 
measures 16-32 after the double bar. A pedal 
point is a sustained or repeated note fecnersily 
in the bass part) which is. continued throug’ 
varying harmonies either consonant or disso- 
nant with it. The “Pedal” is usually the Tonic 
or Dominant—or both—though modern compos- 
ers occasionally employ other notes as_ pedals. 
A pedal in an upper part is called an ‘Inverted 
Pedal.” 

Harrison Potter, a pupil of Felix Fox in this 
country and of Philipp and others abroad, is 
one of our noteworthy concert pianists and piano 
pedagogues, Highly gifted in the line of com- 
position, he yet has been somewhat reticent in 
consenting to the publication of his_ writings; 
and it is therefore with an especial feeling of 
delight and a very point-with-pride air that Tuer 
Erupe presents this Scherzetto. 


Valse des Fleurs, by Frank H. Grey. 


What sort of flowers Mr. Grey has reference 
to we do not know. Not “‘wall-flowers,” at any 
rate. 

Mr. Grey’s themes are always clear-cut and 
pleasing, his harmony unhackneyed, and _ his 
rhythm definite and interesting. The first theme 
is a splendid one—not difficult with correct fin- 
gering. Have your fingers well curved. In the 
con spirito section observe the good syncopation. 

A sketch of this composer was given recently 
in these “Notes,” 

In the Trio, the repeated notes are effective. 

(Continued on page 967) } 
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ism. The section in F 
switches the melody to . 
the left hand; let the 


The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


The finest gift of all 


F you would make your gift one that will bring 
joy and happiness for years and years, choose a 


Brambach Baby Grand. 


This remarkable instrument is known the world 
over for its wonderful responsiveness and for its 
glorious tone. 


It is a compact, beautifully-proportioned instru- 
ment that requires no more space than an upright 
—and costs but little more. 


Embodying qualities unknown until Brambach 
created them, this remarkable Baby Grand is 
unexcelled in beauty of tone and finish. It is a 


distinct achievement in piano 
making... a result which only 

uh. 
Gasy- lo own one 


103 years of manufacturing ex- 
perience could bring about. 


Mail coupon below for further 
information and for a paper 
pattern showing the exact space 
requirements of this beautiful 


Baby Grand. The pattern will be 


mailed with our compliments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
SO50 Ath cee. 
CAulbess 


Because of the enormous 
Brambach production, this re- 
markable grand pianois priced 
surprisingly low, $650.00 and 
up, f. 0. b. New York City. 
On convenient terms, if de- 
sired. Distributed by leading 
music houses everywhere. 


BRAMBACH 

PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 

615 W. 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information 
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EBSTER TELLS us that “The 

Diphthong is the sound pro- 

duced by combining two vowels 
in a single syllable’ Af course Mr. 
Webster refers only to the spoken dip- 
thong; for we are all aware that the 
sung diphthong is an altogether different 
and much more complicated considera- 
tion. 

In singing, because of the fact that the 
tone must be sustained upon a single 
vowel sound, it becomes vitally necessary 
that the student understand how to sus- 
tain the important and how to cleverly 
dispose of the unimportant part of his 
diphthong. In other words, he must learn 
to analyze the component elements of his 
diphthong vowel and then give to each 
its relative value. If he fails to do this, 
then we hear the so-called “mouthing” 
of yvowels—one of the most unpardon- 
able of vocal. offenses. 

The matter, of singing diphthongs 
properly is one which requires much seri- 
study, but, strangely enough, one 
which is often left to take care of itself, 
For there is a surprisingly large propor- 
tion of vocal students who are unable 
even to name the diphthong vowels. Is 
it not to be expected, then, that 
should use them correctly in their songs? 
No singer can hope to acquire perfect 
and elegant enunciation of his song texts 
until he has conquered the English diph- 
thong vowels. 


ous 


Let us first consider the diphthong 
“A” as it appears, for instance, in the 
word “fade.” The “A” vowel, of course, 


consists of a p edaminaiae “EH,” aud a 
vanishing sound of “e.”’ The “EH” is sus- 
tained practically chedidhate the full 
value of the note to be sung; while the 
“e” is pronounced immediately before 
the final consonant, “d,’ but so quickly 
that it need not be calculated upon as to 
time value. The singing of the word, then, 
analyzed into its component parts, is sim- 
ply “fEH—(ee)d.” 


The Vanishing ‘‘E”’ 


OW LET US take the word “day,” 

one whose diphthong is not followed 
by a final consonant. Here the difficulty 
lies in the seemingly irresistible tendency 
of the pupil to close his jaws as he finishes 
the word and thereby to “bite” into the 
vanishing “e.” In ending this word and 
all other words of like vowel arrangement, 
the mouth position need not be noticeably 
changed. If, through lack of attention, it 
becomes so, then the vanishing vowel will 
certainly be accentuated—and wrongly. 
For the correction of this last fault, I 
would advise careful practice before the 
mirror of all diphthongs ending in the 
“e” vowel. 

Then the “I” diphthong, composed of 
the primary sound of “AH,” plus a vanish- 
ing sound of “e,” should claim the serious 
attention of all who would attain correct 
singing enunciation, for this is surely a 
diphthong which we hear often mutilated 
by. careless singers. For example, let us 
take the word “light”’ “AH,” being the 
principal vowel, is, of course, the one to be 
sustained, while the vanishing sound of 
“e” is pronounced quickly, just before the 
consonant “t” is spoken. How often do 
we hear “LATSH—EEET’—the second part 
of the diphthong receiving even more at- 
tention than the first and predominating 
vowel? 

The word “my” offers a serviceable ex- 
ample of a word containing the “I” vowel 
not followed by a consonant. Here again 
the student must assure himself that he is 
not closing his jaws upon the final “e.” 
To avoid doing so is much more difficult 
than it seems on first consideration. It is 
quite necessary in the singing of this, as of 
all diphthongs, that all pressure be re- 
moved toward the point of attack on the 
vanishing vowel. 


they — 
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It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to Make This Voice Department 
“A Vocalist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’ 


That Bugbear of Singers—The English Diphthong 


By Grace Grove 


Then the diphthong “oi”? or “oy” in 


such words as “joy,” “hoist,” “anoint,” 
and “appoint,” requires considerable 
thought and skill. The sustained vowel, 
of course is “AW,” and here again we en- 
counter our old enemy—the vanishing 
“e.” The syllable is then sung as “AW— 
(e),” with pressure consistently removed 
toward the final vowel. 


Probably one of the most obvious and ° 


frequent mutilations of the “AW—(e)” 
diphthong appears in a careless perform- 
ance of “Rejoice, Rejoice,” from “The 
Messiah.” Many young sopranos fail to 
maintain a pure vowel sound throughout 
the intricate florid passages where is found 
the diphthong “oi,” the second syllable of 
the word “rejoice.” In this case the van- 
ishing “e” must appear only after the at- 
tack upon the final note of these coloratura 
passages—and then simultaneously with 
the sibilant “ce.” 


Distortion of the ‘‘O” Sound 


HEN THERE are the diphthongs 
whose vanishing sound is the vowel 
“OO.” According to Mr. Webster, the Eng- 
lish “O” is more or less diphthongal in 
character, for there is a slight sound of 
’ following the main part of the vowel. 
This vanishing sound of the diphthong 
“O—66” is even less prominent than those 
previously discussed. Great care must be 
exercised that it is not exaggerated in the 
slightest degree. Students should carefully 


guard against such a distortion as might: 


easily occur, for instance, in the pronuncia- 
tion of the exclamation “Lo,” which in 
careless hands—or rather lips—degenerates 
into “LO—66.” Here again the student’s 
mirror may furnish serviceable assistance. 

Another “OO” ending occurs in the diph- 


thong “ou” or “ow” (“AH-66”), as in 
the words “house” and “how; and this 
combination furnishes another potential 


stumbling-block in the upward climb of the 


ambitious voice student. A clean, sustained 
“AH,” with no premature preparation for 
the vanishing “66” will insure its proper 
articulation. Other examples of this diph- 
thong “AH—OO” are found in the words 
“vow,” “now,” “howl,” “hour,” “out,” and 


others. 
Giving ‘“‘Dew’’ Its Due 
we LET us consider the diphthongs 


whose short or unimportant sounds 
occur before, instead of after, the sus- 
tained part of the diphthong vowel. ‘The 
English “U” is an example of this difficult 
vowel combination. Here we find that an 
initial sound of “e” must appear quickly 
and immediately be as the more important 
“OO.” The result then will be “(e) OO.” 
Why do so many vocal students ignore 
the diphthongal demands of this English 
“U,” and pronounce—or rather mispro- 
nounce—the word “dew” as though it were 
spelled “doo?” The word “new” 
likewise; and still these same students 
would scarcely think of singing the word 
“few” as “foo,” or “pew” as “Poo.” In all 
of these words, as in also such as “youth,” 
“pure,” and “mute,” the first sound of “e” 
is passed over quickly, and should in no 
way interfere with the sustained “OO” 
which is made to predominate strongly. 
We find this short sound of “e” pre- 
ceding the main vowel “AH,” in the word 
“yonder,” as it does also the “AW” vowel 
in the word “yawn.” Likewise, the word 
“yore,” whose vowel “O” has a_ slight 
vanishing sunt Be “66,” contains an 
initial sound of “e;” and in the word “yea” 
we again ponntes the short “e” preced- 
ing the diphthong “A” Then ae in the 
words “yet” and “yes,” the main vowel of 
“EH” is preceded by a short sound of “e.” 
In considering the difficulties of fess 
diphthongs whose vanishing sounds precede 
the main vowel, we discover another dan- 
ger—and a serious one. For many stu- 
dents unconsciously (and we all admit that 


Spinning the Breath 


By Lynne Roche 


“Breatu” holds the whole secret of tone 
—speaking of its technical aspect. 

“Breath control,” that has been made an 
ogre to the student of singing, needs to be 
considered as nothing so forbidding. 

Inhaling becomes a very simple process, 
if the singer will but relax thoroughly the 
muscles of the chest and abdomen and 
allow them to expand as the breath just 
“pours” (no drawing about it) down into 
the lungs with the ease which may be seen 
in the sleeping child. 

The reversed operation is not quite so 
simple, but far from impossible, and can 
be accomplished with almost the same ease. 

Some old master invented for the proper 
mode of this the phrase, “spinning the 
breath.” Which is not at all inappropri- 
ate; for the stream of outgoing breath 


must become as tenuous as the fibre the 
worm derives from the mulberry leaf. 

With the breath taken as specified, hold 
it for but a short second—just long enough 
to secure the feeling that the respiratory 
muscles have come to rest and are ready to 
reverse their motion. Now, with the lips 
parted the least possible—just enough that 
there is the feeling that the tip of a well- 
sharpened pencil might be inserted—allow 
the breath to “spin out” through this tiny 
opening, not trying to find how long it 
will take to exhaust the lungs but how long 
an ordinary breath can be extended. 

Allow a few moments of rest and then 
repeat the process. Make but a few repe- 
titions of this at one time; but do this two 
or three times a day; and a noticeable im- 
provement in control of the breath will be 
soon felt. 


suffers - 


THE BTU; 


it is difficult to hear one’s self) use 
initial sound of “e” as a sort of ladder 
which to climb tito the main vowel. The 
thereby accomplish a “scoop’—at all time 
undesirable. In singing these diphthongs 
the student must exercise great care in 
order that both parts of his diphthongs ae 
attacked exactly on pitch. 

One of the most difficult diphthongs, ar 
one most often neglected, is that which | 
the “66” vowel as the initial and s 
sound. This vowel combination is vy 
apt to be slovenly treated unless the s' 
dent’s attention be especially called to 
dangers. The word “was” is really “( 
AH (z);” and “why,” “(hd6) AH (e). 

If either of these words falls upon a 
sustained tone, the “AH” must be th 
vowel given prominence, 

Then there is the word “when,” wh 
we often hear sung as “wen,” a perfectl 
legitimate word in its proper environm 
but scarcely eligible to appear in a | 
text of any poetic value. If the s' 
is sufficiently painstaking, he will aspira 
his “H” before a short sound of “6é 
and then pass instantly into the heart 
the diphthong vowel which, in this pa 
ticular case, is the pure vowel “E 
Then, of course, “(hd0) EH (n)” is 
result. We have also “what,” “where” and 
“whine,” all governed by the same gener 
rules. Here again, as in the case of 
short initial “E,” the student must 
vigilant in order that his short sound of 
“00” is attacked exactly on pitch. 


The Crescendo and Diminuendo 


BECAUSE OF an imperfect unde 
standing of the shading of the dij 
thong vowel, many students allow a pr 
mature “vanishing sound” to intervene | 
the progress of what might ‘otherwise h 
been an altogether satisfactory cresce! 
or diminuendo. The crescendo or din 
uendo must, of course, ‘be consummate 
upon the pure and predominating vowel 
the diphthong, the vanishing sound beit 
produced only at the finish of that pat 
ticular bit of shading—and that quickly, 
in order to interfere in no way with its 
accomplishment. This rather involves 
question of “changing horses in mid- 
stream”—an unwise and dangerous pro- 
ceeding. ; 
For some inexplicable reason, known 
only to themselves, most students seem | 
feel a distinct urge toward closing thei 
jaws as they progress toward the. end } 
a diminuendo. If the vowel sustained i 
the decrescendo happens to be the pur 
vowel “AH” or “EH,” and the studen 
an addict to this pernicious habit, then 
are very apt to hear “AH-uh” or “EH-u 
combinations which could scarcely be clas- 
sified as beautiful vowel sounds, | ‘ 
Then, on the other hand, some pupi 
cakelessly allow the jaw to drop on @ pul 
“OO” or “E;” and this is likely to happe 
on a diminuendo, indeed on any sustained 
tone requiring these vowels. Under s 
circumstances “E” and “OO” develop di 
thongal characteristics undreamed of by 
Mr. Webster or any other authority on-o 
English vernacular. Then, instead of pure 
vowels, we hear a mongrel “OO-uh” or “ 
uh,” neither of which vowel combina 
appears legitimately in any known sin; 
able language. 
Of course we all are ready Pays eh 
from a vocal standpoint, English, on ac 
count of its inevitable diphthong, is muc 
more difficult than is Italian, with its pu 
vowel formations. Many pee voice 
students complain bitterly of the difficultie 
of singing their native language, and mak 
loud and convincing comparisons in fave : 
of the pure Italian vowel. aoe we mu 
agree with them. bes 
But, strange to say, these same s 
present thoroughly Anglicized and th 
fore diphthongal renditions of “Caro 
Ben” and “Ritorno Vineitor "A e 
seems that they must have their d ht 
regardless of how thoro ; 


* 


THE ETUDE 


despise them in their native tongue. One 
might think the maintenance of the per- 
fect purity of the vowel stream a prob- 
lem of sufficient difficulty in itself without 
unnecessary additions to the already dis- 
heartening list of diphthongs. 


“Manufactured’”’ Diphthongs 

MONG THESE “manufactured diph- 

thongs,” perhaps the most common is 
that of “(e) AH” which we often hear in- 
stead of the pure “AH” vowel in such 
words as “shall” and “shadow.” In order 
‘to form the consonant combination “sh,” 
it is necessary that the tongue be near the 
roof of the mouth, as is also the case in 
the formation of the “E” vowel. Unless, 
‘then, the jaw be dropped quickly for the 
singing of “AH” an officious “E” may 
easily be sounded between ‘the “SH” and 
the following “AH.” Thus we often hear 
Shee-AH-L” for “sh-AHL,” and “shee- 
AH-dow” for “SHAH-DOW.” 
_ The Same distortion may be easily occur 
in the pronunciation of “SHEH” as it 
occurs in the first syllable of the word 


Sir C. Husertr H. Parry, Bart., Mus. 
Doc., who has contributed a higher degree 
Jof illuminating musical criticism than any 
) Briton of his time, says regarding the Schu- 
Pbert songs: “Schubert’s ways of suggest- 
ling the actual have been followed by the 
composers of songs to the present day.” 

That is precisely what Schubert did, 
'“suggest the actual.” He had a remark- 
‘able gift for portraying in tone certain 
~moods which developed human emotions 
“seemingly akin to the thought of the song 


SINGERS may be interested to know that 
Dame Melba, perhaps the most perfectly 
trained soprano of our time, believes a 
“certain knowledge of the physiology of the 
throat essential to successful singing. She 
“contributes a chapter to her biography by 
Agnes G. Murphy, in which she says: 

_ “One of the first fields for the employ- 
ment of the beginner’s energy is physi- 
ology. No student should be content to 
oceed without gaining a _ reasonable 
Knowledge of the anatomy of the throat 
and the sensitive and complicated physical 
mechanism that produces the singing voice. 
or myself, I at one time became so com- 
pletely absorbed in this study that I could 
practically neither think nor speak of any- 


“shepherd.” “EH” is rightly a pure vowel 
sound; but it ceases to function as such 
when an officious “E” is allowed to pre- 
cede it and distort the word into “shee- 
EHpherd.” 

This obtrusive “E” may also appear be- 
fore the main vowel in the words “shout” 
and “shore;’ and then we have “shee- 
OUt” and “shee-Ore;” also instead of 
“shawl,” we hear “shee-AWL.” This 
alien “E”’ is most elusive, and can be routed 
only by the utmost care and perseverance. 

Plainly, the task of each and every 
voice student is to cease wasting his years 
and energy in bewailing the many dif- 
ficulties of the English diphthong, and in- 
stead set himself to the task of learning 
to sing it intelligently—even elegantly. He 
will then come to realize that, after all, 
English is a singable language: he will 
even enjoy demonstrating the truth of his 
discovery to his own and his listeners’ 
satisfaction. He may. claim ‘the ‘honor— 
no mean distinction, in. truth—of having 
conquered the English diphthong. 


The Schubertian Song 


texts. Others have tried this but very few 
have succeeded. Lowe, in his marvelous 
ballade, “Edvard,” makes an astonishing 
picture; and Edward MacDowell, in his 
“The Sea,” also touches the zenith of mu- 
sical expression. In the present day we 
have a kind of reflex of the efforts of the 
modern French masters in creating atmos- 
phere—all too frequently fog. None, how- 
ever, has ever excelled Schubert in sug- 
gesting the actual. 


Know Your Own Larynx 


i By A. Telrab 


thing else. An understanding of the deli- 
cate functions of voice mechanism is a 
rational and logical plea for perfection 
in singing, and was always embodied in 
the methods of the old masters, whose gen- 
eral accuracy has been reduced to a much 
surer science by some of their present-day 
followers. Those who know the structure 
of the larynx and the muscular mechanism 
of the parts called into action by the pro- 
duction of the voice will find themselves 
in possession of knowledge essential to 
correct attack. The application of the air- 
blast to the vocal cords should be a detail 
‘6f exact science, not haphazard circum- 
stance.” 


Wrru Melba’s recent farewell still fresh 
the ears of London, anda rumor already 
in the air that her “most perfect trill of 
all musical history”. may be heard on an 
early tour of a company with this fair 
Australian at its head, the beginning of the 
“farewell” habit becomes of interest. 
Though opera appeared in Florence in 
the year 1600, when Peri’s “Euridice” had 
its first performance in honor of the mar- 
fiage of Henry IV of France and Maria 
Medici, it was not till 1691 that Mar- 
ta L’Epine appeared in London as the 
irst of a train of Italian songsters that 
were soon almost to monopolize the stages 
of the operatic world. 
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Perennial “Farewells ”’ 


By H. E. Erwin 


In spite of more than plainness of speech 
and features, of uncouth manners and ap- 
pearance, her voice was of such beauty 
that she soon had a loyal public. Then, 
in 1692 she announced probably the first 
of “farewell” appearances, which, like the 
same of many of her more modern emu- 
lators, was so successful that she instituted 
a series of them that continued for several 
years. 


“There will be English opera some day, 
for there are splendid composers and they 
are slowly but surely developing an Amer- 
ican form. What it will eventually become 
remains to be seen.”—FLoRENCE MAcNus. 
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MAS to THe Erupe mothers and 
fathers! Let us resolve to make 
_ this a truly, musical season in the selection 
of both our gifts and our recreations for 
: the family. 
' Ever since the angels sang their heavenly 
.s train on that far-away night in Bethlehem 
| we have associated music with the Christ- 
| mas season. Many of the finest examples 
_ of the choral art have been inspired by the 
birth of the Babe of Bethlehem; and we 
should do our part towards making known 
or keeping alive these splendid compositions. 
If we cannot participate in their rendition, 
' we can go ourselves, and take our children 
to church or concert hall, and thus help 
increase the audiences, and encourage 
those who spend their time and efforts in 
preparing these masterpieces for public pre- 
sentation. As heads of families we must 
not allow ourselves to become so com- 
' pletely engrossed with the purely material 
features of the Christmastide that we neg- 
lect the artistic and the spiritual phases 
of this holy week. 


The Message of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah’’ 
HE LIFE of every man, woman and 
j child in America would be richer for the 
hearing of “The Messiah” at every Christ- 
mas season. It is amazing how many chil- 
dren grow to maturity missing this won- 
derful experience. Therefore let me urge 
-every ErupEe mother to make the effort to 
get her family to a hearing of this oratorio 
‘this season if it is at all possible. If your 
own town is too small to support an ora- 
-torio chorus and soloists sufhciently 


A MERRY, MUSICAL CHRIST- 


. 


piece, then look up the nearest large com- 
‘munity where it is to be sung and take 
your entire family, as a family-present, 
each to the other, on a little Christmas 
journey that might be made both as rever- 
ential and as sacredly significant as that 
one of Biblical record. You can give your 
family nothing that will mean so much to 
them throughout the entire year. 


_ fore you hear it; for everybody enjoys 


hich is absolutely unfamiliar. 


»pulari 


MARGARET 


schooled to produce this glorious master-,, 


Spend an afternoon in the music sec- 
tion of your public library and look up the 
life of Handel and the history of The Mes- 
siah, Acquaint your family with it; and, 
if any of the children have reached the 
technical skill of its leading themes and 
melodies, let them demonstrate them in the 
home until they can be recognized. By all 
means have a copy of this oratorio in the 
family and know something about it be- 


music they can anticipate better than that 


‘HEODORE THOMAS long ago 
said: “Popular music is only another 


speaking of the short story: “Immor- 
ity is only another word for continued 


herefore, endeavor to train yourself, 
the rest of the family—even father— 
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for 
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Write questions on a separate sheet of paper BenanG the full name and address, of 
the sender, of which only the initials will be published. 


to listen attentively for the appearance of 
the leading themes in the concerted. parts 
of both the vocal and the instrumental 


scores. It is an interesting and educational — 


practice, and like every other occupation 
develops and grows with us. 

You can awaken interest in music in the 
home by giving musical gifts. The mater- 
ial here is almost unlimited and something 
might be found for every member of the 
family, even the one who is the least inter- 
ested in music. From the choice of a new 
instrument, where the price is available, 
on down to less significant gifts it is pos- 
sible to find something suitable and accepta- 
ble for all. 


OST ANY CHILD finds pride in a 
good-looking music roll and it is an 
economy because it protects the music from 
the careless handling of. the average boy or 
girl to and from the lesson period. An 
older son or daughter would be happy in 
the possession of a leather bound copy of 
the Sonatas of one of the Masters, with 
the name of the receiver-to-be done in 
lovely gold lettering on the outside. With 
time this would come to be a real treasure. 
For other members of the family, even 
mother and father, books on musical-ap- 
preciation, and biographies of the masters 
would be acceptable and enjoyed. Many 
of the latter are as fascinating and thril- 
ling as modern romance or fiction. The 
entire family would get untold informa- 
tion and. delight from a standard musical 
dictionary, and it would be invaluable to 
the children, if they are taught to use it 
intelligently and frequently. 


The Musical Equipment 


| THE MUSICAL equipment of the 
home does not include a player-piano 
or sound-reproducing machine, getting any 
of these is worth a real sacrifice for stimu- 
lation in the subject, and comparison with 
the work the children are doing. You will 
never know how much real joy and satis- 
faction father will get from one of these 
features until it is in the home. 

Arrange a program of seasonal music 
to accompany or follow the family dinner. 
Give the little ones horns, bells, whistles, 
harmonicas, xylophones, toy pianos, any- 
thing that in any way carries, across the 
musical idea. You can have a jolly time 
with a little jazzy orchestra made up from 
the Christmas toys before you take up your 
prepared program of more serious and rey- 
erential music that carries the Christmas 
spirit and significance. 

By all means, mothers, put on your think- 
ing caps and select an appropriate musical 
gift for every member of the family. Let 
us determine to do our part towards mak- 
ing America musical by making this Holi- 
day season the most musical one in our lives. 

When the Christmas goodnight is said, 
let us lie down with the consciousness that 
this has been, indeed, a Musical, as well 
as a Merry Christmas! 
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cession should furnish a melody to be har- 
monized. A bass should be given and 
harmonized. Both the soprano and the 
bass should be presented for practice in 
ear-training. Four-part harmonies should 
be thrown on the ears of the pupils for 
ear-training or chord analysis. All of this 
should be written out by the individual 
pupils and a figured analysis marked un- 
der each bass note. 

The pupils should go to the piano and 
play the materiat developed and, finally, 
melodies and basses should be harmon- 
ized directly at the keyboard. All of this 
develops a resourcefulness on the part of 
the pupils and enables them to hear si- 
lently what they have written and to see 
mentally the chord notation of simple 
harmonic combinations which they hear 
or think out in a creative way. 


Recapitulation 
W* HAVE been considering the pos- 
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the cultural side of the art. We find that the 
plan is feasible if we will use texts which 
cover the field in a way calculated to in- 
terest the beginner. We must also use 
modern methods which will enliven the 
study of music history by correlating it 
with music appreciation. 

Harmony must be presented in so far 
as possible from the art point of view, 
rather than as “The grammar of music.” 
The course suggested could be presented 
in two terms or semesters by holding the 
class four periods a week; but it would 
be well to devote five periods if possible. 
In the first term three periods should be 
given to history and appreciation, and two 
to harmony. In the second term two 
periods should be given to history and ap- 
preciation and three to harmony. 

The following is the first of a series of 
ten outlines (each covering the work of 
four weeks) of a combined course in 
music history, appreciation and harmony 
to be used with “The Standard History 


sibility of building a single course of Music,” ‘a supplementary list of re- 

in music which will fit the needs of the cords, and “Harmony Book for Begin- 
high school pupil who wishes to delve into ners.” These will be published monthly. 
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Mozart as a Remedy 


To Tan Erupn. 

Mozart's compositions will serve as a rem- 

edy for those muscle-bound students whose 

deyotion to modern music has caused them 

to play in a strained and exaggerated style. 
regain lightness and the abil- 


i 
y| 
] 
} 
. 


Thus will the 
ity to play without use of the pedal. 
Mozart's music demands exceptionally clean 
playing and phrasing, the latter often being 
as subtle as that required for stringed instru- 
ments. As it likewise calls for calmness and 
poise, this music acts as a massage for over- 
worked nerves and muscles, Its very intimacy 
interpretation. 
4 of it provokes the student to 
greater effort and concentration than does 
modern music which is often mer esees in 
a frantic, haphazard manner.—W. G. 


A Lesson in Taste 


0 Tuy Ervupn: 
“YT wish I might play popular music. All 
my friends do, and it doesn’t seem to hurt 
their pla, ie: Besides, 
the classics any more.” 
h a statement indicates a crisis in the 
nusical life of the pupil. A lecture by the 
eacher, no matter how convincing, cannot 
lage 4 the pupil’s appreciation of good mu- 
f @ must be made to feel for himself the 
difference between good music and “trash.” 


PIANO JAZZ 


Note or War. With or without music, Short Course. 
it inners taught by Mail. No teacher required, Self- 
on Course for Advanced Piunista. 


no one likes to hear 


Learn 259 styles of 
8 yncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime, 
Cnfe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obii- 
247 subjects, Including Kar Playing. 138 pages 
hes 26, words. A postul brings our FREE 


’ sans School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, al, 


Etude Lovers 


** When such a problem arises, I use this 
method: I give him a popular selection as 
part of the lesson, at the same time assigning 
a piece of good music for contrast. For this 
purpose I use a moderately easy piece with 
strong rhythm and appealing melody, stch as 
the Paderewski “Minuet” or a Brahm’'s waltz, 
I find interesting stories connected in some 
way with it and allow the pupil considerable 
freedom in interpretation. I try to get him 
to see it not as so many notes to be played 
with the correct amount of erescendo and 
diminuendo, but as a mood that must be ex- 
pressed. 

In the popular piece I insist upon technical 
accuracy, memorizing and some attempt at 
expression. I keep the pupil working on it 
until he discovers for himself that there is 
nothing in the piece to be expressed. In nearly 
every case at the end of two or three lessons 
he sees just how meaningless the popular 
music is and is more than willing to return 
to the usual lesson material—MARGARDT NBAL. 


NEW!!! 


MUSIC MASTERY 
By E. C. Moore 


16 Talks on the Psychology of Music, 
Study and Practice 


Sound sense—Practical from cover to cover. Every 
student or teacher of music should read this book. 
Price: $1.00 Postpaid 
E. C. MOORE, Director of High School Music 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


“An art book that will make a soonderful gift 
for that musical friend of yours’ 


NEW II! 


NEW!!! 
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STANDARD 


- Piano no aclio AND UPRIGHT 


MADE AT CAMBRIDGE, action 
SINCE 1888 


Us } 


4 


The Action provides 
the Life and Beauty 


of Piano Tone— 


And the Standard Piano Action 

has been the choice of music 

lovers for 37 years because it 
is the highest quality piano action 

in the world. Before you select 

your new piano, let your fingers 

glide over the keys of one that 5 

is “Standard equipped.” Notice 

the more delightful response — J 
the lightness of touch—and the . 
finer, purer tone. Every touch f (a 
perfectly transmitted from key 

to string. ‘ia 


Insist upon the Standard Piano 
Action, made at Cambridge, 
Mass. You'll find it in all the 


better makes. 


SEND TODAY for our booklet 
describing what is essential in 
a good piano. 


STANDARD ACTION CO. 


Cc. L. McHUGH, Presipentr 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Have your piano tuned at least 
twice a year by a competent tuner 
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cé A REVOLUTION in musical taste 


occurred early in the seventeenth 

century, which metamorphosed 
the whole conception of the nature and 
—yrpose of music, and the complex ancient 
art of the medieval church was forgotten 
under the fascination of the new Italian 
melody and the vivid rhythm and tone color 
of the orchestra.” During the civil war 
and under the Commonwealth organs were 
closed and cathedral churches shut; singers 
were silent except for Psalm singing. 
Composers for the church dropped the pen 
and took up the sword, and it was not until 
the Restoration that the motet or anthem 
was sung again. 

Through this seething period of religious 
political controversy England tra- 
120 years. One king, three 

of the bravest, purest 
subjects lost their 
, or were burned at 
desolated the land, 
; became at times an 
Fro m 154 49 to Eg the Puri- 
ate church 
eel and his 
iked the music, 
any elaborate 
vell for political as 


and 


Music by Law 
es IT. came to the irece in 


t eleven years. 
Cranmer 
1544 enjoined a 
point. Note 
tes and no imi- 
Neither Tal- 
eat men of that 
the new method, 
ed composing for 
1y secpilan r glees and 
restraints, the hos- 
s to the old style of 
turning more and 
m D es O people toward sec- 
had opened the door wide for 
ick to come. 

t monarch, Charles 
x his se at pe 


ibishop 


grave and solemn 
yrd and others and 
o add symphonies 
heir anthems. He 
Humphrey, one of the 

hoir, to France to learn the 
e. Humphrey, then only 16, went 
fe studied with Lulli, the great 
omposer of the day. He also visited 
te he probably met Sarissimi, who 
great master in the new declamatory 
After three years of study and 


4.0 2 


= a OS) 


fet ( 


style. 


travel he returned and was sworn in’as a 
gentleman of the chapel royal. Humphrey 


ch music the new light style which 
was destined to supplant the grand. school 
of the motet. Humphrey was the pioneer 
in the new declamatory and expressive 
style. 


An English Master 

In 1658 was born a greater than Humph- 
rey, Henry Purcell. It is possible that 
one who has formed his impressions only 
by reading about him may be disappointed 
when for the first time his compositions 
are studied. It should be remembered, 
however, that Humphrey and Purcell were 
at the beginning of a new era in church 
music. The old motet school of writers, 
which had passed away, represented the 
quintessence of vocal polyphony—the cul- 
mination of centuries of development. In- 

strumental music was now to have its day 
- and the style of church music. was to be 
greatly influenced and temporarily injured. 
One essential difference between the old 
and new style was the accompaniment. In 
the old music the original method had been 


The Organist’s Etude 


Edited for December by Well-Known Specialists 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Etude Complete in Itself’ 


The Anthem, Its History and Place in the Service 


By Frank L. Sealy, F. A. G. O. 


Part II 


Paper Read at the Convention of the American Guild of Organists, at Buffalo, New York 


instruments. 
was added, it generally 
doubled the voice parts. If there was a 
distinctly separate part, it was in style 
like the voice part, a veritable song with- 
out words. Instrumental figuration was 
unknown or in a very crude state of devel- 
opment; but now the experiments of Ga- 
brieli at Florence, Frescobaldi in Rome, 
Sweelinck at Amsterdam, John Bull in 
England and many others were bearing 
fruit. 

The old music had been essentially cho- 
ral, but the anthems by Purcell which are 
representative of him in the maturity of 
his powers contain a greater amount of 
instrumental music than in any period of 
English church music. Violins were in- 
troduced in 1674 and Purcell had the ad- 
vantage of writing services and anthems 
with all the variety afforded by choir, 
soloists and orchestra. In style he fore- 
shadowed Handel, having the same practi- 
cal sense which led him not to make his 
church work too elaborately contrapuntal. 
Some of his anthems seem like solos ‘or 
duets, with a little chorus work thrown in 
as an afterthought. One anthem has two 
pages of solo, six of duet and one page 
chorus. In another there are seven pages 
of duet and one chorus. In his writing for 
solo passages for church he seems to have 
put aside any intent to make them beauti- 
ful. 

In his music for the theater and opera 
Purcell showed an unrivaled power to cre- 
ate fresh and charming melodies; but this 
is missing in his church work. One of his 
most characteristic anthems is “O Give 
Thanks.” 


to do without 
accompaniment 


Music Declines 


After Purcell) English music declined. 
In the anthem the solo or verse period had 
been developed and ‘composers were gradu- 
ally beginning to combine full and verse 
anthems. 

After Piroitis death in 1695 no one ap- 
peared worthy to carry on the art where 
he had left off. Two of his contempora- 
ries, John Blow and William Croft, who 
survived him a few years, produced some 
noble anthems, and Blow some very cred- 
itable instrumental work; but after their 
death came a long interruption in the con- 
stantly upward development, which had 
been going on since the time of Dunstable 
in the fifteenth century. Myles B. Foster 
in his “Anthems and.Anthem Composers” 
somewhat justly calls the eighteenth cen- 
tury period the period of decadence. The 
standards established by the great masters 
of the motet age and the brilliant writers 
of the new school, founded in England by 
Humphrey and Purcell, were not followed, 
and toward the end an orgy of arrange- 
ments was in fashion. The only anthem 
composers of note at this time were Boyce, 
Batishill and Crotch. The last two really 


When the 


should be classed as belonging to a later 
intermediate period, as wellas Thomas Att- 
wood, pupil of Mozart and friend of Men- 
delssohn. - 

The work of anthem composers of the 
nineteenth century is familiar to all. I 
would like to express the opinion that at 
the present time justice is scarcely given 
for the work of Barnby, Goss, Smart, 
Stainer, Sullivan and a few others. The 
judgment of the critic does not always 
agree with that of the public. Frequently 
time proves that the public-is right. May 
I venture to express the opinion that Barn- 
by’s “Beloved, if God So Loved Us,” 
“Drop Down, Ye Heavens,” “O Praise 
the Lord, all Ye His Angels,” “Sweet Is 
Thy Mercy, Lord”; Goss’ “O Saviour of 
the World,” “The Wilderness ;” Smart’s 
“The Lord is my Steenethit: Stainer’s 
“And All the People Saw,” “What Are 
These?” and “I Saw the Lord,” and Sulli- 
van’s “I Will Mention Thy Loving Kind- 
ness” and “O Taste and See” will be alive 
and affording delight and comfort to thou- 
sands of listeners long after the mistaken, 
short-sighted criticisms of them are buried 
so deep that the strongest angel on Resur- 
rection morn will not be able to lift them 
out to bring them to judgment. 


Of the House of Wesley 

In closing this historical sketch I would 
like to make special mention of one who 
bears a name honored by many. Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley was the son of Samuel 
Wesley, who by general consent is con- 
sidered one of the greatest English church 
composers. He was the grandson of the 
Rev. Charles Wesley, author of the well- 
known hymn “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” 
and grandnephew of John Wesley founder 
of the Methodist Church. Wesley of all 
the church composers of the nineteenth cen- 
century seems to have had the most of 
genius. Many are disposed to give pref- 
erence to his larger anthems, “Blessed Be 
the God and Father’ and “The Wilder- 
ness,” but they are early works written 
when he was not over twenty-five years 
old, and do not compare with some of his 
smaller works written later in life, such 
as “Wash Me Thoroughly” and “Cast Me 
Not Alway.” He had a power of noble, 
sustained melody very Handelian in style. 
Walker says: “The grand style of the 
past, clear echoes of which were sounding 
in the work of his father, was missing in 
the work of Sebastian Wesley.” Never- 
theless, he was a very talented original 
composer. 

Wesley is the last name I shall mention 
with the exception of Sir George Martin 
and Charles Villiers Stanford. Martin’s 
anthem “Hail, Gladdening Light,” has been 
sung all around the world, and Stanford 
has been a favorite composer for many 
years. —The Diapason. 


‘in Guilford Street, and sing their 


By Alfredo Trinchieri 


CuristmaAs of 1926 will break a ten 
musical tie for many a Londoner, for 
is to be the last Yuletide at which ten 
of fatherless girls in mob caps, bibs 
aprons, and boys looking brave in 1 
brass buttons and red waistcoats will 
themselves high on either side of the 
toric Handel Organ of the high eigh 
century chapel of the Foundling Hosp 


some of which go back six centuries. — 
property is sold and the foundlings are 
be transferred to a fine new home 
broad green fields and under the blue 
of the country. A boon in health ani 
happiness for the youngsters; but, ah, ho1 
much of tradition and sentiment is to 
appear ! 
It was to this chapel that Handel 
its organ. “A very fine organ,” the 
ernors of the Hospital boasted in 175 
when they announced that “Mr. Han 
will open the said organ, and the s 
oratorio called Messiah will be per fo 
under his direction.” 
Tickets were half a guinea ($2. 50), a1 an 
there was no collection. So successft 
was the performance that it was repeate 
again and again “under the direction o 
the inimitable composer,” and “met witl 
universal applause.” ‘ 
Such were the ways of George II’s Lor 
doners.. Anyway, they seem to have 
known good music when they heard it 
These were the first hearings of Handel’ 
“Messiah;” and from them and his ow: 
organ-playing the crotchety “Old Saxon 
‘raised more than ten thousand pounc 
(fifty thousand dollars) for this hospita 
Furthermore, he gave to the institution < 
copy of the score of the great oratorio, “ 
serving to himself only the liberty of per 
forming the same for his own benefit durin 
his life.” 
The Governors of the Hospital undertoo 
to go to Parliament to obtain the force o 
law for this benefaction; but they mis 
took their man. a 
“De devil!” Handel erupted. “For yz 
sal de Foundling put mein ee in « 
Parliament?” : 
However, he stood by his word, aca 
his will the “Messiah” score went to | hi 
pet hospital. 
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A Firm Foundation 


By E. A. Barcel Jr. 


IF ASKED what single department ) 
organ playing is the most important E 
the most interesting we would say “Pi 
ling.” It is this one feature, indeed, th 
distinguishes organ playing from pian 
playing; and the many cinema orgz 
who, having received only pianoforte t 
ing, dispense wholly or almost who 
the pedals, are not organists at all 
them the organ is only a sort of glorif 
piano. (In complete fairness, howev 
be it said that presiding over the countl 
and ever-increasing number of theater 
gans are many very excellent perfe ne 
thoroughly grounded in true 
and often brilliantly original 
trational effects.) Not to employ 
als, thus, is quite absurd. And 1 
one is missing half the fun! 

When, after weeks and p 
of practice on, say, the St. 
something like mastery is at 
the difficulties of the 


feet glide noiselessly, r ra ly « 


correctly about the 
a real enjoyment and pl 
comp hsBiere And 


HE ETUDE 


ou now recall, were never 
rather were actually fun: glorious, ex- 
hilarating, entertaining. Pedalling is all 
rather like a game, you see; a game more 
amusing a thousandfold than mah jong, 
‘and a game quite as subtle as bridge, 
"without the added annoyance of a grouchy 
partner. 
' An interesting feature of pedal technic 
—and one which has received too scanty 
attention from the pedagogues—is double 
pedalling. Double pedalling, as its name 


3 is the employment of both feet 
; 


tedious but 


simultaneously, and there are two main 
types thereof. 

First, there is the playing-of pedal oc- 
taves, to build up the sonority and grandeur 
This is the more com- 
It is 


of the tonal mass. 
mon, and much the easier, type. 
wonderfully effective, too. 

At the return of his theme in the Toc- 
Widor 


cata from the Fifth Symphony, 


‘achieves this sonority: 
Ex.1 


The other type is the playing of intervals 
greater or less than an octave. This is 
‘truly fascinating; and if sometimes one’s 
temper is badly frayed after a long prac- 
tice at the double pedalling of the Allegrct- 
to movement from Guilmant’s 7th Sonata, 

for instance, the approach of success brings 
a warm thrill of pleasure, and you are a 
better man or woman for having mastered 
‘these intricacies. For persons with the 


Proverbial “one-track” mind, by the way, 


double pedalling of this latter type will 
do wonders and will give a highly awak- 
ened and more comprehensive cerebration. 

A splendid example of the use of the 
feet for playing other intervals than the 
octave is to be found in Guilmant’s well- 
known Chant Séraphique from his Marche 
Funébre et Chant Séraphique. We cite 
herewith a few pedal measures from this 
composition : 


Ex. 2 


when 


double pedalling is 
going on, the Swell pedal cannot be used. 
But since the large majority of » Swell 


Obviously, 


pedals are cruelly over-used, this is all 
for the best. 

Guilmant often carries the right foot as 
far as F or G. This demands a good deal 
of stretching, particularly if one’s lees hap- 
pen not to be very lengthy. 

Another interesting feature of nadsttine 
is the trill. In the opening measures of 
the arrangement of Sibelius’s Finlandia. the 
pedal trills are beautifully effective and 
strong. Very few organists possess, how- 
ever, a good and steady pedal trill. 

The organ is admittedly “the king of 
instruments.” It seems sometimes, as it 
roars out in a flood of sonority and elo- 
quence and richness, to be almost linked 
up with the Divinity. Thus the study of 
the organ should be fraught with all sin- 
cerity, and with keen, persistent effort. 
And the pedals, especially, must never 
be neglected. Clever fingers, rushing over 
the manuals, may build castles and cathe- 
drals and dreams, but without the firm 
foundation of a sure and unhesitant and 
flowing pedal support, they will be very 
silly-looking castles, very wunsanctified 
cathedrals, and very, very empty dreams. 


|! 


In a book on “Music and the Anglo- 
Saxons,” Mr. Wackerbath gives this de- 
‘scription of a tenth century organ erected 
at Winchester Cathedral by Bishop El- 
‘phege, who died in 951. The account is 
from the Latin of Wulstan, an English 
‘monk who died in 963. 

_ “Such organs as you have built are seen 
nowhere, fabricated on a double ground. 
‘Twice six bellows above are ranged in a 
row, and fourteen lie below. 
alternate blasts, supply an immense quan- 
tity of wind, and are worked by seventy 
‘strong men, laboring with their arms, 
overed with perspiration, each inciting his 
ompanions to drive the wind up with all 
his strength, that the full-bosomed box 
ay speak with its four hundred pipes, 
which the hand of the organist governs. 
Some, when closed he opens, others, when 
open he closes, as the individual nature of 
the varied sound requires. Two brethren 
-—religious—of concordant spirit sit at the 
strument and each manages his own 
alphabet. There are, moreover, hidden 


These, by ” 


Seventy Strong Organ Blowers 


By R. A. di Dio 


holes in the forty tongues, and each has 
ten—pipes—in their due order. Some are 
conducted hither, others thither, each pre- 
serving the proper point (cr. situtation) 
for its own note. They strike the seven 
differences of joyous sounds adding the 
music of the lyric semitone. Like thun- 
der, the iron tones batter the ear, so that it 
may receive no sound but that alone. To 
such an amount does it reverberate, echo- 
ing in every direction, that everyone stops 
his ears; being in no wise able to draw 
near and hear the sound, which so many 
combinations produce. The music is heard 
throughout the town, and the flying fame 
thereof is gone out over the whole coun- 
try.” 

The “seven differences of joyous sounds” 
produced on this ecclesiastical calliope, are, 
of course, the seven tones of the diatonic 
scale in the | appropriate ecclesiastical 
modes; and the “lyric semitone” is doubt- 
less B flat, that being the only accidental 
permitted in the Greek and Gregorian 
tones for hundreds of years. 


- Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
fune 11, 1845, carried the following bit 
of ingenuous humor which we give with 
its quaint diction and punctuation intact: 
_ An exchange tells a good story of an 
nocent countryman who chanced to be 
n one of our cities on Sunday, and con- 
ed to go to church. Arrived there, he 
d outside for a moment, when, to his 


~~ 


“TI Don’t Dance” 


profound surprise, the organ struck up, 
from which he concluded that some sort 
of “shake down,” was about to commence, 
Just at that moment a gentleman invited 
him to walk in and take a seat. “Not 
*zactly, Mister—I ain’t used to no such 
doin’s on Sunday: and besides, J don’t 
dance;” and he retired, shocked exceed- 
ingly. 


“ av’ 

“There was never a time when our 
ry possessed so many fine organists 
he present, but how many of them have 


~e 


%y 


given any thought or study to the matter 
of selling that which it has been so costly 
to buy?”—Ratpu Kinp ier. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 


THE standing of Austin in the one 

great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St, Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement’s, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


i zee YEARS of deyelop- 
ment has won universal ac- 
Kknowledgment of “ORGOBLO” 
superiority, Recent improve- 
ments have made the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” 

Sturdy—E ficient—Quiet 

Most of the largest and finest 
American Organs are blown by 
ORGOBLOS.  ~ 

The ORGOBLO has won the 
highest award in eyery exposi- 
tion entered. 

Speelal “ORGOBLO JONIOR” 
for Keed and Student Organs. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


= Organ Power Department 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


REPRODUCIN G GRAND 


"A Name Well Hnown Sines 1875" 


An Achievement in Wonderful Music 


HE exclamation of all who hear the work of the World’s best musicians reproduced in 


_ With such an instrument in your home you have nearly all the fine artists of all the 
World at your beck and ‘call—they will play for you,a program of your own choosing and 
do it as well as tho you had paid $5.00 for your seat for that performance. 


The JESSE FRENCH & SONS (Welte Licensee) Reproducing Grand is truly a 
musical marvel—it is an artistic instrument for the artist—an artistic thing of beauty for 
the home—an artistic triumph of musical reproduction—electrically operated. 


Expression and Reproducing uprights and Grands are available at from $750.00 to $2,750,00. 


Write for FREE Catalog obi easy payment plan 
Your old piano taken in trade 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO CO. 
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The Neely 4-Octaye Keyboard With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTION 
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NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 


INSTRUCTION IN 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 


OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL OF 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 
210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl 


Director 


A Distinctive Schoo! for 
Serious Students 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Catalog 


17 East Eleventh St., N. Y. 


$ 45.00 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano 
touch. A portable silent keyboard with 
handle for carrying and a folding music rack 
inside the case. About the size of a violin 
case; finely finished; weight, 7 lbs. A real 

aid to class teaching bit lowest-priced 
high - quality keyboard available for 
practice work. 


Sent on Approval; Guaranteed 
for Five (5) Years 


FORSE MFG. CO. 


700 Long Street, Anderson, Indiana 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 


New York’s Oldest Music School 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution. 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 
SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 
Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher *s\Certificales. Public Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, 
Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


36th SEASON 


137-139 West 72d Street, New York 
A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


For Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


| FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Avenue New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL. FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


i TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 
} 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


° For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Special Courses Students of All Grades 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Susquehanna 10485. 510 WEST END AVENUE 
N NEW YORK 


Iheatre 


Summer and Fail 
EouEan on Acting, Teaching, Piectine 
ORSTAGE. pan NG. 
DIRECTORS | singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. perelobing 
Alan Dale Fetes A and poise essentia’ FoR, any nt Sto 
Wn. A. Brady n life. Alviene Art Theatre and Sane roek 


Sir John Martin- 
Harvey 


OTHER ADDRESS 


Fag ie 
NE. THE 


THACA (ONSERVATORY 
[THACAC 


Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught, 
School of Opera, ees MUSIC 
Dippel, director. 

Courses with world- Sane artists in all 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitorles, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration’ Build- 
ings. Y ear Book sent on request. 


Co. afford sppeetentes Lt je learnt: oes 
debuts and careers stressed. Pupils — Laurett. tts 
Taylor, Mary Ere Blearior Painter, Annette 


Two, three and four year courses. J.J. Shubore — ‘Rellgrimenny Ja, Ammo ohdovelee Law may Neshs 

Spring term begins January 27th Marguerite Clark pee Bares, seas lor olmes, ‘bad’ Dn seealek 

> ) 2 jop, an ers. 

Nott De Wwitl Fark pina; N. ¥- write 2 Stady ered te to Searstary, 66 W. West 85th 
. N. Y., ask for catalog 8M 


i t Oldestand most practicalsystem 
The Courtr gh A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialise in this unlimited 
fleld. Write for particulars io 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mes. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Keep Up Reperroire 
Prerrect Your Trcuntic 
STRENGTHEN Fincers on THIS INSTRUMENT 
Key Action Perrrecr 
Toucu Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
137-139 West 72nd Street New York City 


GRANBERRY 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. 


—College of Fine Arts— 


THE ETUDE 


[EME UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean 
E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
Degrees, Diplomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
except in the College Course of Music. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary 
to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
STUDENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE. 
CLASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History and Ap- 
preciation of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus.Doc, 
Pupils May Enter at Any Time During the Year. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Branch Schools Write for Catalog 


COMBS = } 
Conservatory of Music | 


PHILADELPHIA 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


A SCHOOL OF 
UNPARALLELED FACILITIES 


A Schoo! for the Ambitious Amateur 
and the Professional Musician. Instruc- 
tion in all branches, Courses in English, 
Psychology, Modern Languages, Peda- 
gogy and Normal Training. Approved 
and Accredited Courses in Public School 
Music. Degrees Conferred._ 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


57 years of continued success in training musicians 


Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Charlton Lewis Murphy, Managing Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


Send for Illustrated Year Book 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
Offices, Dormitories and Studios 
Broap anp Reep STREETS 


SPECIAL 
TRAINING FOR 
@ TEACHERS 


Hae hs MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Iac. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


PIANO SCHOOL 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
Booklet 


Musicianship 
Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSIC, ART, ARCHITECTURE SIGHT . { Bet eaeaa 
SINGING 4 2°t Intervals 
900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS not “Numbers” 


Special Correspondence 
Courses for Teachers 
Send for Catalog 
Constructive Music Book _— Price $1.25 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone - Ashland 5551 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. 
Special students may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 


music students. Five pipe organs. 
of Improved Music Study 


DUNNING SYSTEM “"reisié 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City, 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. 
Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College ae Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Elizette Reed Barlow, 817 Central Ave., Winter Haven, Florida. 
Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Grace A. Bryant, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 
Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg.. 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio—Holiday Normal. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio: 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Normal Class, January 15, 1927. 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mrs. Kate Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. 
Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Virginia. Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 
Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 212 West Fifty-Ninth St., New York City 


SECOND MID-WINTER INTENSIVE COURSE 
FOR PIANO TEACHERS—Jan. 3rd to Jan. 28th, 1927 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano Instruction for Amateur and Professional. Normal Training Course for eras 
Teachers. Junior Department: Piano, Strings and Ensemble at 


For descriptive cireulars address: ETHEL McINTOSH, Managing Director — 


EP PERT SEE BPE ERS 


Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 


Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada, Okla. 


THE ETUDE 


Q. Will yow kindly suggest some organ 
solos suitable for our Ohurch, (Lutheran) 
Dedication? I will need several numbers. 

A. Any organ numbers of a festival and 
s-hurchly character may be used for Dedication 
services. One of the great heritages of the 
Lutheran Church is the Chorale, and composi- 
ions based on these Chorales would be very 
ippropriate. We will include some in the list, 
jut many more are available—notably a large 
1umber by Bach, and those by Brahms, Karg- 
Mlert and others. The first four mentioned 
n the list are based on Chorales— 

Nestival Prelude on ‘‘Hin Feste Berg” 
William Faulkes 
Three Chorales (quite lengthy) .César Franck 
Sonata No. 6....Melix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
[wo Chorale Preludes......... Henry 8S. Fry 
March for a Church Festival. . William T. Best 
festival Postlude.....%'s.... Oscar Schminke 
SERV LEY Mets hte teten corals aie csielesse-s:.6 Cyril Jenkins 
lubilate Deo.. .Alfred J. Silver 


Prelude Heroic... .......26. William Faulkes 
“Lega teh ERG Bratch ol ol than ei Bach-Nevin 
MAAC ALLON )'s siie'le'elte 0) oe -« Frank Howard Warner 
CMaANKSIVING Vine oe. Clifford Demarest 
Hosannah (Chorus Magnus) .Theodore Dubois 
m'ithe Twilight (Prayer)....... F. KF. Harker 
MORAG ATLON GM aimtdict ea jowtie.s sus» H. C. Banks, Jr. 


Pastorale (Nirst Sonata).Alexander Guilmant 


QO. Would you offer some remarks on the 
pronunciation of the word “wind”? in choral 
inging? I am asking the above question 
‘ory the following *reasons: the conventional 
oay has been to pronounce it to rhyme with 
tind. At the B. O. Musical Festival three 
years ago Granville Bantook, the composer, 
vho was an adjudicator scored competitors 
‘or this pronunciation and told them to use 
t in its every day dress to rhyme with sinned, 
[ am sorry not to be able to quote the par- 
‘icwlar instances—it is just possible that the 
‘hyme of the poetry called for it, but as a 
nwember of a choral socicty, on several occa- 
sions since, this ruling of Mr. Bantook’s has 
jeen quoted as authoritative, and we have 
yeen told to use Mr. Bantook’s pronunciation ; 
though obviously the poet called for the other. 
My view of it is that it is not arbitrarily 
‘wind’ or ‘wynde,” but must have the pro- 
nunciation to fit the poet’s idea of meter and 
rhyme. At our last concert, in the “Song of 
he Vikings,’ I think, there was one verse 
where wind was obviously intended to rhyme 
vith behind, but Mr. Bantook’s ruling over- 
ued us. 


_<A. The editor thoroughly agrees with you 
that the pronunciation should be governed by 
he poetic content. We, of course, do not know 
inder what conditions Mr. Bantook’s ruling 
was made, and it may have been correct in 
shat instance, but we would not feel obliged 
Jor inclined to be governed by the ruling if 

le word appeared as a rhyme with kind, mind 
und so forth. 


P 


i 0. Could. you advise me as to which of the 
following methods is correct in selection of 
ops on @ two manual organ? One teacher 
(A) whose method I follow, uses during the 
ourse of @ service, the Aeoline, Melodia, 
opped Diapason, Dulciana, Flute, Oboe, Pedal 
urdon, Tremolo, Super-octave and the Swell 
edal. Another teacher (B) uses the full 
yrgan entirely, all stops, the sub-octaves, 
per-octaves and the Orescendo Pedal em- 
jloyed at one time. B’s method to me is 
ere noise, and still B has the reputation of 
tting more volume and being a better organ- 
es ee you advise me to follow A’s or B’s 
etho 


A. If we are to understand that the 
achers you mention use the same combina- 
ons throughout the entire service, we would 
¢+ advise your following either “method” 
usively. We would not advise the use of 
§ combination with the tremolo throughout 
e service, tor B’s Full Organ. Undoubtedly 
would get more volume, but that is no in- 
ication of good musicianship, and the full 
irgan should be utilized only when necessary 
Support the voices being used, and when 
illianey and volume are required for organ 
mbers. A’s combination does not require 
e Great Organ Open Diapason, and we can 
arcely imagine hearty congregational sing- 
g that would not call for its use frequently 
© support. Our advice would be—use the 
emulant yery sparingly in service playing; 

full organ only when effective, and vary 
ur combinations to suit the passages being 
yed, and to support the amount of vocal 
ne being used. We do not know the size 
ed choir and therefore cannot advise you 
to how much organ may be used: for accom- 
he tae work, but care should always be 
en that the organ does not overpower the 
gers. 


Q. Can you give me any information on 
atre organ work? What is the,most diffi- 
work in this connection? Is much jazz 
@ or is there an equal amount of classical 
eo used? Do you think that any one who 
8 pieces such as “Two Larks,’ by Lesche- 
; “Rustle af Spring,” by Sinding ; “Sec- 

azurka,? by Godard; “Butterfly? by 
, and some Chopin, would be able to take 
course and be successful? Would you 
I Eoioatan! teacher or a school of music? 
\ tand, it takes three years to com- 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 
By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsyloania 
Chapter of the A. G. O. 


Would it take 


plete the course at the school. 
that length of time with a priwate teacher? 


Do you think that @ person at the age of 
twenty-seven,-who has becn instructed as a 
church organist, would be too old to under- 
take that kind of work? 


A. It would be difficult to pass on the prob- 
ability of your success as a theater organist. 
If you have sufficient technical resources you 
might be very successful after a course of 
study in picture-playing. This course may be 
taken either from a private teacher who is 
familiar with the requirements or at some 
school equipped for such work. The age you 
mention should not bar your being successful. 
A retentive memory, ability to improvise and 
modulate, and a keen sense of situations, ‘in 
addition ‘to technical ability, will be great 
kelps to success. The editor does not feel that 
it should require three years for the course if 
you already have had good organ training. 
Probably both jazz and classical compositions 
would be found useful. 


Q. Can you give me some rules on how to 
modulate from one key to another. I ama 
church organist and find this difficult. 


A. The proper way, of course, to learn to 
modulate is to take up the study of Modula- 
tion in a systematic way ; but, as you probably 
require information for more immediate use, 
we will illustrate a rather simple but round- 
about way—through the use of the flattened 
seventh, or leading note. By this method a 
complete circle of the keys may be made, as 
in the following diagram : 


It will be noticed that when the key of G flat 
is reached an enharmonic change is made to 
the key of F sharp. This method is suggested 
only as a make-shift. Until you have made a 
study of modulation, we would suggest that 
you procure a copy of Palmer’s “Book of Inter- 
ludes” which includes many printed modula- 
tions. ‘The price of the book is seventy-five 
cents. 


Q. Being a subscriber to Tan Hrupn, and 
wanting to study in my spare time, I am ask- 
ing you a few questions. I would like to know 
the make-up of an organ: the names of stops, 
the pedals for the feet, what their use is, and 
so forth. If there is some book to be had on 
the subject will you kindly name it? 

A. <An organ usually contains one, two, 
tiiree, four or sometimes five keyboards or 
manuals for the use of the hands, and a pedal 
board for the use of the feet. In regular or- 
gan music a separate staff is printed to be 
played by the feet. In hymn-tune playing 
the Bass part may be played by the feet. Or- 
gans contain from four or five stops to two 
hundred and forty-seven (in the largest organ 
in the world). two-manual and pedal 
organ of very small size may include: 


GREAT ORGAN 


Open Diapason 8 ft, Melodia 8 ft. 
Dulciana 8 ft. | 


SWELL ORGAN 


Salicional 8 ft. Flute 4 ft. 
Stopped Diapason 8 ft. Oboe 8 ft. 


PEHDAL ORGAN 


Bourdon 16 ft. 
CovuPLprs 


Swell to Great 4ft. Swell to Swell 16 ft. 
Great to Pedal Swell to Swell 4 ft. 
Swell to Pedal Great to Great 16 ft. 
Swell to Pedal 4 ft. Great to Great 4 ft. 
Swell to Great Great Unison off 
Swell to Great 16 ft. Swell Unison off 
Expression Pedal for Swell Organ 
Crescendo Pedal. 
We would suggest that you secure a modern 
edition -of “The Organ,” by Stainer, which 
will give you information of the kind you wish. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 
INTERNATIONAL CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
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Joseph Schwarz as Iago, in 
“Otello’’, with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, 


THE KIMBALL 
the Artist’s Favorite 


HEN great singers like Joseph 

Schwarz, who is called ‘“‘a glory to the 
lyric stage,” express their entire satisfaction 
in Kimball pianos, it is indeed a worthy 
tribute to the instrument. 


Other illustrious names of earlier days, Patti, 
the DeReszkes,and many others, have spanned 
the years with continuous praise of Kimball 
instruments. And the American home has 
given the Kimball the place of honor—more 
are in use today than any other. 

There is a new style Kimball exactly suited to 


your home, whether grand or upright. Catalogues 
and nearest dealers’ names sent on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 
j (Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


LOE 


Is Your Music 


MIXED UP? 
MUSIFILE 


IS THE ANSWER! 


The Musifile is the 
SECTIONAL, Low- 
Priced Cabinet that 


Faust School of Tuning 
STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 


Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos. 1 


oe IN at TWILIGHT ‘ Sis (Ni ogra} Ie, 

LD FAMILY ALBUM . . . umorous ill “* 

LATS! | Sept eh woes PT, (Humorous will . unscramble OES 
KEEP A SMILIN! . . (nspirational) music. 

"THe LADINB” AID, (Humorous) 

THE LADY WHO Livns Next Doork (Humorous) 


THE MISSIONARY BARREL 
A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
SPHAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLE a 


si ae Humorous) 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 


S 5 ri . (Humorous) 
TONY ON DA PHONE. : (Italian Dialect) 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35ce. 
The set of “Erupr 1927 Courection,” $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


Send for free catalog and 
trealise 


“HOW TO FILE MUSIC” 


Walter B, Simon 
Manufacturer 
812 Pine Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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BEETHOVEN : IMPRESSIONS 
OF CONTEMPORARIES 


‘From Childhood to Death—35 In- 
timate Views, Filling a Gap in 
Beethoven Literature—16 Por- 
traits, from 1786 to 1827. Cloth, 
8vo, 250 pages. $3.00 net. 


A fascinating volume of intimate 
informal contemporary impressions of 
the musical Titan, from childhood to 
death, chronologically arranged. ; 

So planned that the reader feels as 
though accompanying such famous per- 
sonages as Mozart, Czerny, Countesses 
Guicciardi and Brunswick, Goethe, 
Moscheles, Spohr, Rossini, Weber, 
Liszt, in their visits to the masters, and 
sharing their vivid impressions of his 
personality, his household affairs, the 
humor, failures, glories, and tragedies 
of his life. 

This book fills a long-felt gap in 
Beethoven literature, and is very timely 
in view of the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death, March 26, 1827. 

Illustrated with sixteen  half-tone 
portraits—from 1786, when Beethoven 
was sixteen years old, to 1827, the year 
of his death. Reproduced from oil- 
paintings, engravings, crayon drawings, 
a marble bust, and the life-mask. Re- 
vealing the astonishing differences in 
the artists’ conceptions. 


To Music Teachers 


To teachers located where the services 
of a music dealer with adequate stock are ~ 
not available, we offer to send direct, 
“On Selection,’ such classifications of 
materials as they may specify, most — 
carefully selected by clerks specially 
trained in those particular branches. 


RK VOCAL FUNDAMENTALS (OOo 
FOR SPEECH AND SONG 


E h-Making Work the ) SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
se uther of Which ‘Has ‘iestored ; of MUSICAL CLASSICS 


Many Lost Voices—That of 
ONSISTING of more than 1500 volumes, embracing all 


Geraldine Farrar Being a Re- 
cent Triumph.............. net $2.50 classifications of music, Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, ’Cello, 
Ensemble Music, etc. 


By ALBERT E. RUFF 
Editorially referred to as 


We have acquired this valuable 
Ee ners ened” “A MONUMENT TO AMERICAN PROGRESS 
IN MUSICAL ART.” 


It is not a 

new ‘‘vocal method’’—does not com- 

pete in any sense Ws such books 

as. Witherspoon’s ‘Singing,’ or Ww J : 

; y= pian? e prize greatly such comment, but to us as publisher it 

Gree a See it Bag means teat ad ere: Fifty years ago the founder of this busi- 

methods Ge Ou ene ness began the buildiag of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF 
MUSICAL CLASSICS, which to-day continues to grow as 
originally named. As it still provides the basis on which this 

business endures, so also does it provide : 


treatise on the vocal muscular system. 
The author is a specialist in voice 
preservation and restoration. After 
forty years of experience with all 
kinds of voices, both for speech and The Basis for the Musical Education of the Nation 
song, in which his principal researches To practically every music school and teacher in the country, it is 
were always to find the reason for the foundation of their teaching ideals. 
voice breakdown, either through loss We appreciate the compliment that other prominent pub- 
or partial loss of voice, after it had, to lishers pay us, when they bring out in their Editions only those 
all appearances, been cultivated by volumes which they find sell in large quantities in SCHIRMER’S 
reputable voice teachers, and had LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS. As in the past, however, 
been received and acknowledged by we shall continue to build this Edition not according to its prob- 
public and press as perfect—the author, able saleability but in a manner that will justify the opinion of a 
in this work, gives the exercises with prominent music educator who names it 
which he has brought pee pape “The Most Comprehensive Edition Known to the 
on tee Hee ‘ Rirertars Musical World—An American Institution —Trustee 
spaired of ever: Dems abi ae weve of the Classics and Champion of Musical Progress.” 
In this monumental collection of classical music, there are 
more than thirty-five thousand compositions, by three hundred 
and twenty-five composers. Inthe 1500 volumes so far published 
there are one hundred and thirty-five thousand pages of music. 
2) 


any of their former successes. 
3 East 43d St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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The Schirmer Catalogs 


In addition to our voluminous Main 
Catalogs and many Special Catalogs, we 
publish information about all of our 
important publications. Anybody seek- 
ing the details about any Schirmer pub- 
lication may have prompt and thorough 
informative service upon request. 


Se 


If not in stock at Local Dealer’s, order direct 


We have other publications in | 
which you may be interested. 
Tell us what you want. 


Christmas Services and Entertainment Suggestions 


A Fine Variety of Services and Entertainment Material for the Christmas Festivities of Young Folk 


Examination privi- 
leges cheerfully extended. 


Piano Solo Numbers 


These are excellent numbers, mostly for 
young pianists, and they will fit well in 
Christmas entertainments and also in piano 


Santa Claus is Here 
By F, J. Bayerl Price, 30c 
Catalog No. 17960 
This is a real Christmas song for a young 
soloist, but it can be made additionally effec- 


Services for Sunday School 


Holy Night! A _ well- 
Singable Christmas 


Operettas or Musical Plays 


The Crosspatch Fairies 
By Norwood Dale Price, 60c 
A Christmas play with music for little 


Christmas Night! 
planned _ service, 
Hymns, Responsive Readings and impres- 
sive little recitations. 


: eases é tive by the use of a triangle or bell ad libitum | pupils’ recitals conducted by teachers at 

The Christmas Story. The Sweetest Story ne a brand-new treatment of ‘the in accordance with the marking. Christmastide. 

Ever Told. SS Cat. No. { 

A very interesting and_ melodious service In Santa Claus Land ° 19447 rea Fideles, March Grate 
that_ will please Sunday School members. By G. M. Rohrer Price, 50c Toy Symphonies : Maries 
Glad Tidings. Words and music by R. M. A little Christmas play in one act, admir- Spee ny aH = RE 16192 Around the Xmas Tree, 

Stults and_ others. ; ably adapted for use with Sunday School or Toy symphonies are real novelties for the Crosby 2 

A_ successful service, delightful in every day classes. program. They utilize such toy instru- | ygeg a, aire T 
perma ee in ee Beane een ie ments as the cuckoo, rattle, tambourine, ‘ tens CE eae Pie 1% 
oy 0 ristmas, Words and music by R. 9 1 il - , cricket, slap- ; 

M. Stults and others. Santa Claus Party cet cera hte DOR Uc rere sttipewae 2728 Arrival of Santa Claus, 


Joyous music set to bright and appropriate 
texts, tuneful and catchy, echoing the 
Christmas spirit and sure to please. 
Christmastide Reverie. A Christmas service 

for Sunday Schools. Contains all recita- 

tions, etc., necessary for an entire service. 

With Joyful Song. Complete ‘Christmas 
service for Sunday Schools. Words and 
music by R. E, DeReef and others. 

A brilliant Song Service, easily learned. 
Consists of twelve tuneful carols, interspersed 
with novel and appropriate exercises, recita- 
tions and readings. 

His Star of Love. Words and music by 
F. A. Clark. An original Christmas ser- 
vice for Sunday Schools. Bright, tuneful 
choruses with a number of excellent solos, 


true 


which may also be sung in unison. Ac- 
companiment for piano or organ, 
Star of Promise.—By F. A. Clark. This ser- 


vice will carry the Sunday School through 
an interesting hour or two at Christmas 
time, giving melodious and joyful numbers 
for Sunday Schools to sing, as well as 
other program material and readings to 
round out the service. 


Price of any of the above services: Single copy, 7 cents; 
dozen, 80 cents; 50 copies, $3. 25; 100 copies, 
$6.00, all postpaid 
Alleluia, Christmas Service of 

Words by Gertrude Knox Willis. 

by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 

Will appeal to all those who are looking 
for a short service to be used in connection 
with other addresses and carols for a Christ- 
mas program for the young. 
a copy. 


Praise. 
Music 


Price, 20 cents 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


By Louis F, Gottschalk Price, 10c 

Can be produced without scenery and with 
very simple costumes, although full directions 
are given for a very eleborate setting Time 
of performance, 15 to 20 minutes. 


Musical Recitation 


(With Piano Accompaniment) 


The Night After Christmas 


By Frieda Peycke Price, 35c 
Catalog No. 18366 
This is a very clever number for an accom- 
plished reader, or a bright youngster with the 
assistance of someone at the piano. 


Songs for Child Singers 
Happy Children 


By Wallace Johnson Price, 30c 
Catalog No. 19571 
A joyful little number that may be played 
or sung by a young performer. 
Babies’ Night 
By M. Greenwald 
Catalog No, 11796 
This is an easy little piano number with 
three verses of text set_to the melody. 


Little Skeptic 
By G. Spaulding 
Catalog No. 11949 
This is one of Spaulding’s melodious little 
piano solos with cunning text that may be 
sung by a little boy. 


Price, 30c 


Price, 30c 


Christmas Toy Symphony 


By H. D. Hewitt 


Price, Piano, Four Hands and All Parts, 
$1,50 


Piano, Four Hands alone, 80c 
Can be given with almost any number of 
instruments. 


Christmas Bells 
By Arthur Seidel Price, 50c 
Does not require many performers. 


Kitchen Symphony 
By H, Kling Price, $1.00 
Piano With Six Kitchen Utensils 


Minuet from Symphony in E flat 


By W. A. Mozart (Arr. by J. Schulhoff) 
Price, 50c 
Piano Solo, Castanets, Tambourine, Tri- 
angle, Drum, Cymbals and Bell Chime. 


Violin and Piano 
Christmas Bells 


By M. Greenwald 
Catalog No, 17112—First Position 
Price, 40c 


Christmas Night 
By J. Pietrapertosa ~ 
Catalog No, 840—Third Position 
Price, 60c : 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


Engelmann 3 
8755 Bells of Christmas...Karoly 3 

6380 Cathedral Chimes at Xmas 
Bre Meche er Engelmann 3 

11451 Chimes at Christmas, 

Greenwald 

19961 Christmas Bells, March, 
Wyman 4 
11822 Christmas Day....Spaulding 2 
2 
é 


17925 Christmas lake 
23105 Christmas Fantasia, Mueller 
1680 Christmas Morning....Eyer 
19090 Christmas Morning at Home, 
Martin 2 
16781 Christmas Suite. . Armstrong 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus, Ever 
9238 Dreaming of Santa, 
Greenwald 2 
9239 Hanging the Stockings, © 
; Greenwald 
9242 Holly and Mistletoe, 
Greenwald 
13530 Holy Night, Peaceful Night, 
Greenwald 
4023 Knight Rupert. ..Schumann 
23142 O Holy Night.......Adams 
2354 Santa Claus is Coming, 
Hiller 
1420 Santa Claus March, 
Nuernberg 
9243 Toys and Candies, Greenwald 
9244 Under the Xmas Tree, 
Greenwald F 
7609 Under®the Mistletoe, 
Engelmann 2% 
23143 Venite Adoremus...Barnard 40 
13837 Yuletide Bells..... Ashford 
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_ The dread Pyerien. 
ith bleeding gums: 


UST as the 
strength of a 
building is depend- 
ent upon its founda- 
tions, so are healthy 
teeth dependent up- 
on healthy gums, 


Permit the gums to 
become inflamed or 
tender and you weak- 
enthefoundationof the 
teeth. This condition 
is called Pyorrhea. 
Loosening of teeth is 
a direct result. And 
spongy, recedinggums 
invite painful tooth 
base decay. They act, 
too, as so many door- 
ways for diseasegerms 
to enter the system— 
infecting the joints or 
tonsils—or causing 
other ailments: 


Pyorrhea attacks 
our out of five 
people who are over 
forty. And many un- 
der that age, also. Its 
firstsymptomistender 
gums. So you should 
look to your gums! 
Use Forhan's, which 
Positively prevents 
Pyorrhea if used in 
time and used con- 
sistently. It also 
scientifically cleans 
the teeth—keeps 
them white and 
clean. Brush yous 
teeth with it. 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
tist immediately for 
special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D.D.S, 


FORHAN CO. 
200 6th Ave., N. Y. 


3 Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY,makes them appear 
naturally dark, iong and Juxuri- 
ant. Adds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
deater’s or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
x Chem, Works. Patchogue, N. ¥ 


bee 


Barn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. Men or 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 
Rranrantee employment and furnish WORKING OU'- 
FIT PREE. Limited offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT 
~~ STUDIOS, Dept. D-8, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO. 
a a 


- MUSICAL LITERATURE 


s Ask for ‘Descriptive Catalog of 
; Musical Literature Works.” 


_ THEODORE PRESSER CO: PHILA, PA. 


t 


HE INNER BEAUTIES 
300 masterpieces of music are laid 
re in this large volume—‘Messages 
Music,” beautifully bound in red and 
ld Non-technical. Solves that ques- 
on of a suitable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
your musical friend. In the words 
e of our leading metropolitan sym- 
ny orchestra conductors, this book is 
rkable for its “sensitivity of the 
> moods of the works.” 
lisher’s price, $5.00 (Stratford, 
on). Author’s personal offer to 
s of Tur Brupr, $3.65. Send in 
_ Address: Henry Brenner, Drawer 
feinrad, Indiana. 


Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always’ Send your full name and address. 


been neglected. 


No Questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 
Make your questions short and to the-«point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers Will not be considered. ” é 


Rachmaninoff, Op. 3, No. 2. 
In the Prelude by Rachmaninoff, Op. 3, 

No. 2, do the half-notes in measures 51, 52 
and 53 come on the first beat or a little ahead 
of it?—-Magtni F. D., Selma, Alabama. 

A.—The slightest shade of a fraction before 
it—so slight, indeed, that the half-note and 
its chord are played almost simultaneously 
on the beat. 


A Barnum & Bailey Voice! 

Q. What is the name of a@ woman’s voice 
which is sung an octave higher than the alto 
voice? Many call it a woman’s tenor. How- 
ever, we are taught that a woman cannot carry 
a tenor voice, this being solely a man’s voice. 
—HE. M. M., Plum Branch, South Carolina. 

A. WPxcept as an extraordinary freak (one 
in a million), there is no such thing as a 
“woman’s tenor,’ or a “voman’s man-voice. 
The woman’s voice is, by nature, an octave 
higher than a man’s voice; for example, in 


A = 


—* j 


Tenor HighC Soprano High C 


while they may look the same on paper when 
written in the treble, or G clef, the soprano 
high C sounds an octave higher than the tenor 
high C (see ‘““A”’). For the range of women’s 
voices see “B.” 1, Alto or Contralto; 2, 
Mezzo-Soprano; 3, Dramatic-Soprano; 4, 
Light, or Coloratura-Soprano. Note well that 
the black notes are exceptional notes in the 
voices indicated, save those in No. 4, which 
most coloratura sovranos possess. The very 
last black note, C in altissimo, is a note which 
Mozart said he heard, in 1770, sung by Lu- 
erezia Agujari (called “La Bastardella’’). 
Note well, also, that it is the quality or timbre 
which determines the kind of voice, not the 
compass. 


Question Without Name and Address. 

“xX. Y. Z”?—a teacher—writes a series of 
tifree questions, but does not give his name 
and address, as this department requires. 
Initials only, or a nom de plume, would be 
used for the answer, but the details are obliga- 
tory. Until they are presented the questions 
are in suspense. 


American Music—Dance Music and the 


Suite—Influence of Certain Com- 
posers. 4 
Q. (i) Please state briefly, yet in a com- 


plete way, the qualities and defects of present- 
day American music. (ii) Did the dance 
form assist to any eatent in the development 
of the Suite? (wi) To what extent was the 
development of the Suite important, histori- 
cally? (iv) What did_ the following com- 
posers do to develop the various forms of 
musical expression: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Wagner, Liset?—LYNNn, Pineapple, Ala. 

A. (i) The outstanding quality of Amer- 
ican music of today is to be found in the 
super-excellence of American symphony orches- 
tras, the best of which are second to none in 
the world. The defects reside in the fact 
that there is no American music which may 
be unerringly recognized as distinctively Amer- 
ican, in the same way that German, Russian, 
French and Hungarian schools of composition 
are recognized. There are several excellent 
American composers, but their compositions 
are, for the most part, written in the style 
of the foreign schools of thought, now one 
and now another. (ii) The Suite was com- 
posed of a series of old folk-dances, principally 
the Allemande, Gavotte, Bourrée, Pavan, Sara- 
bande, Minuet, Courante, Chaconne, Gigue and 
others. (iii) By degrees the Suite de- 
veloped into the Sonata form, from which are 
derived all the most important instrumental 
compositions, culminating in the Symphony. 
(iv) Bach raised the art of polyphonic com- 
position to the highest degree of excellence, 
never since approached by any other composer. 
Beethoven, in the forty-nine sonatas which he 
wrote (thirty-two for piano, one for piano, 
four hands, ten for violin, five for ‘cello, one 
for horn) carried the sonata form to its great- 


est height of expression, by reason of the 
variety of sentiment which he gave to his 
melodies and the remarkable treatment of their 
harmonic structure, not alone in his sonatas 
but also in his quartets and symphonies. 
Chopin, the greatest genius of pianoforte 
music (both as a.composer and as a perfor- 
mer) the world has ever had, was a musician- 
poet in the most intimate meaning of the term. 
Wagner revolutionized opera and made it a 
Music-Drama, inventing the leit motif for 
chief characters and events, making the or- 
chestra illustrate the libretto by imparting 
greater depth and significance to ‘the poet’s 
words, and requiring that all the operatic 
racilities and resources (actors, singers, instru- 
mentalists and scenic artists) should be 
equally employed to interpret the story of the 
Music-Drama, Liszt created the Symphonic 
Poem, altered the harmonic minor scale (see 
his Rhapsody, No. 15), introduced the piano 
recital, excelled as a pianoforte virtuoso, treat- 
ing the instrument as an orchestra, and opened 
up a new era in Hungarian music. 


Grace-Notes or Ornaments—Couperin, 

Chopin. 

Q. (i) Please tell me how to play “La 
Bandoline” by Francois Couperin. Are the 
Se te acer meant to be the inverted mor- 
dent } 


Ex.1 ms Ps 


i 5 


eee 


(it) Is it correct to play the sccond measure 
of Prelude, Op. 28, No. 23, Chopin, like this 
(*B”) ; and Prelude, No. 8 (“C”) 


Ex.2 Coie 
B E Cc 


(iti) In the last, does the Ft in the bass 
come together with the Ain the treble?— 
R. N., San Francisco, Cal. 

A. (i) The sixteenth-notes are not in- 
verted mordents, the sign for which is ov 
without an upright line through it. Your in- 
terpretation would give eight eighth-notes in 
the measure. Play the mordent with the beat 


and its note, as follows: 


|Ex.3 
AL 4 

(ii) Your interpretations of “B’’ and ‘‘C” are 

correct. 


Rheumatic Finger Joints. 

I am troubled with rheumatism in my 
fingers and the joints become very stiff at 
times, especially noticeable when trying to 
play a trill or any quick passage. Will ap- 
preciate anything you might suggest.—E. M., 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Consult your physician. 


Diminished Intervals on a Given Bass. 

Q. How can I express correctly on the staff 
certain diminished intervals on a foundation 
note which is not to be changed? In the case 
of the diminished 7th, it seems to me that the 
$ of the signature should first be made 5% and 
then the b added to it; also with the dimin- 
ished 8rds in the major scales. In the case 
of the diminished 4ths in the flat scales, I do 
not know whether one accidental is sufficient 
or whether I should use two flats to make my 
meaning plain. Which.is correct ?—CAROL A., 
Oakland, Cal. 

A. Use a double-flat (bb). 
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RAGRANCE was the 
first Christmas gift. 


Wise men, following the star, 
brought only their choicest 
possessions — myrrh and 
frankincense. 


Perhaps that is why fragrance 
seems so appropriate a gift 
for Christmas—even so long 
afterwards and under such 
different conditions. 


But whatever the reason, 
fragrance and Christmas are 


-inseparable. Myrrh and 


frankincense are expressed 
today in many exquisite 
creations—perfumes just as 
precious, just as full of 
meaning. 


Among the many fragrant 
products of Roger & Gallet, 
Paris, you will always find 
just the right gift for Christ- 
mas—a single bottle of some 
particular flower extract, a 
delicately perfumed powder, 
an artistic compact, or a beau- 
tiful box of several fragrant 
toilette articles. 


And always, of course, most 
acceptable, Gleurs d’cAmour 
(Flowers of Love), Le Jade 
(the Precious Perfume), and, 
new this Christmas, the fra- 
grance of old Italy—Ausonia. 


Shop early. Your favorite Drug, 
Department or Specialty store will 
be glad to show you Roger 
& Gallet’s fragrant gifts. 


* ROGER& 
GALLET 


PARLS 
NEW YORK 
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LAYING for the “movies” 

cote a definite profession which 

furnishes steady employment all 
over the United States for thousands of 
violinists, as well as those playing other 
orchestral instruments. Many a young 
violinist who has had hopes of becoming 
a famous concert violinist often finds him- 
self in the ranks of those playing in large 
orchestras in the motioh picture theaters 
of our larger cities. 

Tue Erupe receives many letters simi- 
lar to the following from young musicians 
who wish to know how to get into such 
work: “I am writing you in reference to 
obtaining a position as violinist in some 
movie orchestra. After one is prepared 
to fill such a place, is it hard to get a posi- 
tion? What steps are necessary in or- 
der to be placed? What compensation 
should one expect for this work? Is it 
true that onevis usually placed in such a 
position by some agency? 

“T am preparing myself for this work, 
having studied for several years with 
good violin teachers.” 


has_be- 


The Theater Player 


HE REQUIREMENTS for this type 


of work, amount of compensation 
received, and so forth, vary according to 
the size of the city, the grade of music 
played, length of time the musician is ex- 
pected to play daily and the rank of the 
theater. In other larger motion picture 
houses in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and other American cities where 
there are often accommodations for audi- 
ences as large as 5,000, music is made a 
leading feature. Such theaters employ 
fine orchestras of fifty or more men and 
the programs often include orchestral se- 
lections of the highest character. To get 
into such orchestras the player must have 
studied the violin thoroughly and acquired 
the technic of a finished artist. 
In the smaller moving picture houses 
the requirements are usually not so great 


but that ordinary theater musicians can 
meet them. In the smaller cities and 
towns where orchestras are used at all 


they consist of but a few pieces; and easy 
music, as a rule, is played. Some such 
houses have orchestral music only in the 
evening, and some only when a special 
film is being used, or on Sundays and 
holidays when the prices of admission are 
higher. 
have organs or pianos, or both, for use 
when there is no orchestra, or between 
the hours when the orchestra is not play- 
ing. Using orchestral music exclusively 
would mean too lengthy hours for one 
orchestra and the expense of having two 
or three orchestras would be too great. 


The Unions 


N CITIES and towns where there are 

unions affliated with the American 
Federation of Musicians the rules of the 
union govern the number of hours the 
musicians play and the compensation they 
‘receive. In theaters where union or- 
chestras are used applicants for positions 
must join the union before they can be 
employed. 

No average price as to the compensation 
for this class of work can be given as it 
varies greatly according to the size of the 
city, the rank of the theater, grade of 
music played, hours on duty, and accord- 
ing to whether or not vaudeville is fea- 
tured in addition to pictures. There are 
some small towns where as little as $15 
to $20 a week is paid for organists, pian- 
ists, or violinists, In cities of around 
75,000 population, theaters sometimes pay 
from $35 to $50 per week for pictures 
and vaudeville (two shows each day). In 
the best picture houses of the large cities 
the orchestral players get $50 or more a 
week for concert work and pictures. The 


Almost all motion picture houses . 
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Playing for 


local unions fix their own scales, which 


vary in different towns and cities. 


Get Information First 


‘Ba OUR correspondent has any city in 
mind where he expects to locate, it 
would be a good idea to write to the 
secretary of the local union for a union 
book which gives the scale of prices for all 
classes of work for that city. All unions 
publish these books containing rules, by- 
laws, scale of prices, and such items. 

Very few positions in these orchestras 
are filied by agencies. The theater places 
the contract for orchestral music with 
some leadér:or manager ofan orchestra, 
and it is his duty to engage his players. 
In the larger cities, at least, if the or- 
chestra leader is in need of musicians, all 
he has to do is to go to union headquar- 
ters where, as a rule, he can get as many 
as he needs. 

In our correspondent’s case he had bets 
ter try to get experience in orchestral 
work in his home town. If there is a 
union which controls the theater work, he 
will be obliged to join it. He should 
then see the leaders of the motion picture 
orchestras and ask for work. If there is 
nothing to do for a violinist in that town, 
he might visit neighboring towns and see 
the orchestra leaders about work, An ad- 
vertisement in one of the orchestral jour- 
nals might lead to a position, but in this 
kind of work only positions in very small 
towns are, as a rule, secured through ad- 
vertising. In cities and towns of any size 
there are always sufficient musicians at lib- 
erty to fill up the ranks without resort- 
ing to agencies or advertising. 


the Movies 


Consider The City “i 


Oe CORRESPONDENT will hardly 
find steady employment in moving pic- 
ture work in cities much below 100,000 
population, that is, in pictures alone. 
Where vaudeville and pictures are com- 
bined, steady position in such theaters are 
sometimes available in towns between 
50,000 and 100,000. In order to get a foot- 
hold in theatrical playing, it is often neces- 
sary to do substitute playing at first, that 
is, take the place of the regular man when 
he cannot play. In this way the newcomer 
gets valuable experience. The novice 
should make the acquaintance of as many 
orchestral players as possible, letting it be 
known that he is open for engagements 
as a substitute. In course of time, if the 
new man is a good violinist, he will find 
a regular position in some orchestra. 
The principal thing is to study. faithfully 
until he becomes a good violinist and sight 
reader, and to get all the orchestral ex- 
perience possible, A very large number 
will not take the pains to learn to do the 


work thoroughly. Then, when their big 


chance comes, they fail from lack of abil- 
ity and experience. 

As our correspondent lives near New 
York, it would be a good idea, if he can 
afford it, and fails to get work in his home 
town, to go to that city and study for six 
months or a year. By mingling with mu- 
sicians there he would get an idea of what 
the profession demands and of how to get 
work, 

There is but one way out for the aspir 
ant. He must, by hook or crook, get hold 
of an experienced professional and from 


The Orchestral Profession 


2. 


The Violinist’s Début 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Ir ts of no use trying to start in the pro- 
fession until you are up to the required 
standard; but it is not easy to decide just 
when that standard is achieved. The num- 
ber of years spent in preparation do not 
afford much guidance, for rates of progress 
vary so much, and there is no fixed exam- 
ination such as other professions require 
to mark out the insufficiently equipped from 
those properly qualified. 

The most satisfactory way of. testing 
one’s ability is by sight-reading. 

I will be quite definite :—No violinist is 
fit for the orchestral profession unless he 
can read Mozart’s overture to “Figaro,” 
at sight, taking two beats in a measure, with 
a metronome set at 152. 

Of course, if you happen to be familiar 
with “Figaro” you cannot measure your 
sight-reading ability by it, so in that case 
choose another straightforward overture 
like “Zampa,” “Cosi Fan Tutti,’ ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ or ‘“Preziosa.” 

Being sure of one’s technical qualifica- 
tion is the first step; but there is a great 
deal of the business of the profession with- 
out a knowledge ae which one cannot well 
start, 

A conductcr may say: 

“In at segno; cut C to D, and trio; all 
second times!” 


“In at segno,” means that you are to 
begin playing not at the first measure, but 
at 3x 

“Cut C to D” implies that the music is 
divided into lettered portions, and that the 
part between C and D is to be omitted. The 
movement marked trio is also to be left 
out. 

“All second times,” signifies that no re- 
peats are to be taken, so that all first time 
measures will be omitted. 

There is other business besides details of 
this sort. 

“When does the orchestral violinist tune 
up; by what does he tune—who turns over 
when two players sit at one desk; should 
music be taken home for practice?” 

These and a multitude of similar ques- 
tions would need a whole Erupr for their 
answers; yet the violinist who blunders 
badly over them is likely to pay for his 
ignorance by finishing his first engagement 
on the same night that he begins it. Such 
lack of knowledge is rarely excused. <A 
conductor, in fact, cannot afford to excuse 
it; for a defaulting of one player may 
mean a breakdown or disaster to the whole 
orchestra. 


THE ETUD! 
him learn the thousand and one things the 
are necessary. 

Having somehow made the aequaintant 
of an orchestral man, you should look ot 
for an opening, a job. Perhaps your a 
quaintance may become the means of getty 
you started. ‘ 

The most common way for the beginn 
to get into the circles he yearns for is b 
substituting. ‘ 

A professional violinist occasional! 
wants a day off, or is unwell. If he wan' 
to keep his job he usually tries on the: 
occasions to send a substitute in his plac 
And, obviously, it cannot often be an o1 
dinary professional, for such a man wi 
be already engaged. So the deputy — 
usually someone who is not yet proper 
in the profession. This is the aspiran 
chance, for it will not matter if you 
not so fine a player as the man you relieve- 
it is, in fact, better that you should not b 
or he will be chary of employing you. Ani 
as the job will probably last only one nigh 
you have nothing to lose and all to gain- 
for one night’s real show will give you 
tremendous amount of experience. 

To get a relief job of this kind you m 
let a professional player know that 
are willing to substitute for him; and. 
must fit yourself for the chance as’ 
oughly as you can, Notice just the so 
of music he plays, how he plays it, wheth 
he sits still or goes for a walk betwe 
items, and such other things as occur | 
you. 

Then one day will come your oppor' 
nity. Go to your place as if you are q 
at ease. Do not, as a second-violin, stri 
across to the left of the conductor, wh 
the firsts sit; and do not ask unnecessat 
questions or in any way flaunt your i 
norance and inexperience. 


“Hard Knocks’’ 
You may get some hard knocks, as 
“hopeless amateur ;” but stick grimly to 
and you will emerge at the end of t 
show, maybe scarred, but certainly happ. 
for you will have actually started a: 
professional; and there will be a lot 
blunders that you will never make a 
Movie orchestras offer a good field 1 
the beginner; for if a small one be chos 
with just one or two other ‘musicians, t 
novice can take music of his own, wh 
he can be sure of playing well. The m« 
bers will probably welcome some new stu 
Many violinists get their first post | 
board a liner. This is a good plan; f 
with the fewer distractions afloat, 
young player can put in plenty of pract 
He can, too, easily borrow the orchestt 
parts to try over. - 7 
A post on a liner is usually obtained 
an audition—that is, a test of the 2 
cant’s abilities, which consists largel 
sight-reading and customarily ine 
overtures and selections. A. thorough 
quaintance with dance music is also e 
‘sential for this sort of work. 
Dance music offers a very good open 
for the would-be professional, especially 
small towns. It is fairly easy to run 
little dance orchestra with a few oth 
players of semi-professional standard. 
this work will give experience and co! 
dence to aim at higher things later on. 
There are many branches of the | or 
fession which it has not been possible 
mention; but.the aspiring fiddler may r 
assured that, if he pursues his vocation 
proper zest, a thrilling, worth-while 
of life will lie before him. 


“The fun of being an artist is prese 
ing the amateur spirit. 


of my yard jie: sided 
joying them with a relish thy 0 
whose business is music!” G] 
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Organizing a String Quartette 


By Edward Roesken 


WueN one thinks of the wealth of 
ielody lying hidden between the covers 
f the volumes of string quartette music, 
nd of the existence of comparatively few 
rganizations devoting their time to its 
tudy, he feels that violinists should be re- 
uinded occasionally that they are neglect- 
ig one of the greatest possibilities of their 
istrument. There is a satisfaction to be 
erived from playing in such a combina- 
ion, which orchestra playing cannot give; 
or there is an opportunity for-the develop- 
vent of an artistry which will make the 
nsemble seem like the voice of one instru- 
lent and yet permit the individuality of 
ach player to express itself. 

Such an organization is, of course, made 
p of a first and second violin, a viola and 
ioloncello; and the literature available 
as been enriched by the pens of. such 
bmposers as Beethoven, Haydn, ‘Mozart, 
fendelssohn, Schubert and Dvorak—to 
ame but a few. It ranges from simple 
irs to works of great difficulty. 
Ordinarily, one would think of the violist 
nd violoncellist as the players most diffi- 
ult to discover and hold; and yet, once 
ound, it will usually be learned that these 
ave already tasted the delights of cham- 
er music and will be the most enthusias- 
e and faithful. An amateur orchestra 
hich boasts of a violist and a ’cellist 


needs only the interest of two violinists to 
form a string quartette. Violinists, how- 
ever, who love and are competent to play 
this type of music are few: for the serious- 
ness and leadership required of the first 
violinist are seldom found in the same 
person; and second violinists too often fail 
to discover the beauties of their part and 
tire of “playing second fiddle.” 

One who.is considering the formation of 
a string quartette may find the following 
suggestions of assistance. Violinists of 
adequate skill may be brought to light by 
writing a half dozen of the nearest violin 
instructors, asking if they have pupils who 
might be interested. It is possible that 
among these instructors one will be found 
who will ask to be considered as a candi- 
date. Violists are merely vidlinists who 
have learned to play the viola. An-ex- 
perienced violinist can usually master most 
of the difficulties of the larger instrument 
and its peculiar clef in a week or two, 
either by the reading of viola scores or by 
means of one of the many viola instruction 
books written expressly for that purpose. 

When four are found who appreciate the 
music written for the string quartette, an 
enthusiasm usually results which more 
than repays for the effort made in bring- 
ing them together. 


The Old Violin Nuisance 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that in order 
> stem the flood of questions as to 
rhether violins containing the names of 
amous violin makers are genuine or not, 
‘aE Erupr might publish an extended 


rticle giving the characteristics of old’ 


iolins made by famous makers, together 
‘ith facsimilies of their labels, and so 
orth, so that violin owners could them- 
elves judge whether their violins are 
enuine. 

Tur Erune has exposed the old violin 
uisance in almost every number for years, 
howing the fallacy of anyone who owns 
n apparently old violin containing a Strad 
t other label jumping to the conclusion 
hat it is genuine. Regular readers and 
ubscribers of Tar Erupr know the facts 
n this subject quite well by this time, 
ut there are always. hosts of new sub- 
eribers, and chance readers. who buy a 
opy or two, and it is these pcople who 
‘rite letters to the magazine about their 
upposed Strads and Guarnerius violins. 
Such an article as our correspondent 
escribes would have to be of extended 
sngth and would have to be published 
1 every number of the magazine to do 


j 


much good, and even then there would 
be thousands of people who would not see 
it. It is also true that ordinary violin 
owners could not tell whether their violins 
were genuine or not no matter how many 
articles, pictures and facsimilies of labels 
they had to guide them, for the, simple 
reason that imitators of old violins copy 
violins and labels so closely that the de- 
scriptions and pictures of the genuine 
would seem to fit the appearance of the 
imitation. It takes years of experience 
in the actual handling and study of violins 
to be -able to distinguish an artistically 
made imitation old violin by a master 
violin maker from a genuine. One must 
know the goods. It takes an experienced 
bank teller to judge a well-made counter- 
feit bank note, and an experienced violin 
expert to judge violins, except, of course, 
in the case of crude imitations which any- 
one can detect. 

For this reason people will no doubt 
write to magazines and music. dealers 
seeking to learn if their apparently old 
violins are genuine or not as long as the 
custom prevails of putting counterfeit 
labels in violins. 


i 


Sins of Commission 


By Elizabeth Lee 


Tae sins of omission may have kept 
ouls out of heaven, but it is usually the 
ins of commission that keep violinists out 
f the virtuosi class. Performers who 
ave a series of spectacular feats for ex- 
ibition im the way of double-stops, trills, 
armonics, and passages of intense feel- 


- 


Vhile there is in every mind the picture 
infant prodigy, performing miraculous 
he was a finished violinist as well. 
have no idea yourself how well you 


ay you only do yourself justice, 


2 violin,” writes his father (Oct. 18, 


ing should not forget that the playing 
must be smooth, clear and strong as a 
whole. One poor note will spoil pages of 
exquisite rendition. One misdirected chord 
will distract people’s attention for a whole 
evening. 


Mozart, The Violinist 


and play with fire, heartiness and spirit, 
you may become the first violinist in 
Europe.” After the year 1774 Mozart's 
compositions for the violin became more 


‘and more in the “bravura” style, and illus- 


trate clearly his own progress in mastering 
the technical difficulties of the instrument. 
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GRAND PIANOS 


It's quality—Iid- 
den and showing 
that accounts for 
its supremacy. 


I O i ike tone; the mar- 
velously responsive ‘touch and 
the long life of a Weaver Grand, 


add perfection as near as it is 
humanly possible to give—and 
you've an idea why connoisseurs 
the world over speak so proudly of 
their Weavers. 


WEAVER Piano Co., Inc., York, Pa 


-An Ideal Christmas —— 
Gift 

The Vega Violin Outfit is an ideal Christmas gift. It creates a 
pride of possession and encourages the beginner to greater attain- 


ments, Send him to his teacher fully equipped to make his study 
one brimming full of happiness. 


The beginners’ outfit Number Sixty has been selected for its exceptional 
value. It consists of a Stradivarius model, Style A Vega in imitation of 
old, finished in rich golden-red, producing a beautiful sweet tone with great 
carrying power. Case of genuine grain leather, lined with silk plush. E. 
Nurnberger bow. Equipped with rosin, 
E string tuner, mute and chin rest. 


OUTFIT No. 60—$75 


Write for the beautiful free catalog 
describing the many v iolins, 
outfits and accessories. 


THE VEGA co. 


159-85 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


REMARKABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT OPPORTUNITIES 
Pages 883, 962 and 963 of this issue of THE Sar contain announcements of gift values that will interest all seeking 
gifts for music loving friends, 


THEODORE PRESSER co. 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RARE VIOLINS by famous masters 


within the reach of those of modest means 
ITTELSON & HOWARD have adopted the policy of specializing 
in violins by famous but lesser Italian masters, at moderate prices. 


Mr. Howard has just returned from abroad with a widely 
representative collection including Guadagnini, Grancino, Rocca, 
Ceruti, Testore, Marchi, Costa, Floriani, Pedrinelli, and many other 
fine examples of the Nineteenth Century. 


A complete descriptive catalogue will be mailed on request 


GITTELSON & HOWARD 
33 WEST EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK 
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' BOOKS IN THE “WHOLE WORLD” SERIES ARE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


from teacher to pupil, or music-lover to music-lover, because the series is sure to contain just that book which a musical friend 

weuld want, and the book itself will contain just those compositions which are most desired. Here is the complete list to 
select from, each book classified so that you can make your selection readily. . 
| 


Light Piano Modern Piano Recital Piano Concert Piano Piano Duets 


= CONCERT PIANO PIECES: 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS = 


2 


PIANO. PIECES 
E WHOLE WORL 
PLAYS 


een 


PIANO PIECES 1” IANO PIECES. 


THE WHOLE WORLD = 


AY’ 


S 


0 S 
WANG. CON 

ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FORSOD, 

ANI eee = 


Modern Opera 


‘SONGS THE CHILDREN 
LOVE TO. SING. 


tas 


Baenclectnn, ce Seer MOX* 
TE NLTEMD. SNCS FOR. 
MOTHERS Ano Fa CSEDREN 


Concert Violin 


} CONCERT VIOLIN SOLOS | 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAY. 


Light Violin 


1} | Owewees Sort Tet 
TSURCUASEY Sebunae "aS 


wicheddacgetlibunper aa oe 


ALBERTO BACHMANN 


Sacred Music 


ERE wept eR 


; “SACRED MUSIC. 
+ SAXOPHONE PIECES ® 
“THE WHOLE WoRLD PLAYS MME GS “LOVES ek 
: p 


Standard 


rgan Pieces 
As : 


a 


oe te oe 


a are This “Whole World” 


aaah Catalogue Is Sent Free 
hapten | tO every music lover in the United 
SERIES B) States (not in Canada) on re- 
nie | quest. It is an intensely interest- 


ing booklet, profusely illustrated, 


containing the titles, descriptions 
and complete contents of all the 
books listed above. Mail us a post- 
card to-day with your name and 
address, and the catalogue will be 
sent by return mail. 


ies APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers :: 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Violin Questions Answered 


loz Violin. i 
Ss. J. S—wWithout seeing your violin, I 
id only give a guess as to its value, as so 


ich depends on its state of preservation, 
1 whether it is a good specimen of the sup- 
sed thaker’s workmanship. A recent cata- 
, by a leading firm, lists a Mathias Kloz 
1793, at $350. Possibly your violin is only 
imitation, as the Kloz violins have been 
eely imitated. 


spiration Plus Perspiration. 

bm. W. P.—It would be pure guesswork to 
- to figure out an answer to your hypothet- 
1 question as to which of the violin pupils 
1 mention would show the greatest progress 
er a term of years. The questidn of talent 
uld probably decide the matter. It often 
ppens, as eyery violin teacher knows, that a 
pil of high mentality and very great talent 
il make more progress in one year than a 
pil of only average talent in two or three 
irs, even though he practices half as much. 
the two boys you mention, the one with the 
vatest talent would probably come out 
ead. If both had equal talent, either might 
the winner. However, we should remember 
ison’s famous saying that ‘‘success is five 
cent inspiration, and ninety-five per cent 
‘spiration.” 


cceptional Progress. 

G. C.—Impossible to judge your progress 
thout hearing. you play. If you play the 
npositions you name really well, you have 
de exceptional progress. At sixteen you 
d a late start, and, although I hardly think 
i can achieve a virtuoso technic, you may 
sily become, with faithful practice, a fair, 
srage wiolinist. As you live‘in a small town 
ere you can hear yery little music; you had 
‘ter buy a radio which will put you in touch 
th music in the large cities near your home. 


ashing the Bow. 

J. L.—You can wash your violin bow by 
»bing the hair in a lather of soap with an 
| tooth-brush. Then rinse off all the soap 
th clean water and dry thoroughly. The 
w hair should then be treated with pow- 
red rosin, and, after being rubbed on the 
sin cake, will be ready for use. 


ictory Violin? 

L. J. B.— While it is difficult for me to pass 
Igment on a violin I have never seen, I 
yuld say that your violin, trade-marked 
ganinni, with a picture of castle inlayed in 
ther of pearl on the back, is a factory fiddle 
no great value. There are, no doubt, good 
Jin makers and repairers in a city as large 
yours. Take it tojone of them, and he can 
re you a definite idea of the value of the 
lin. 


loz Imitation? 

T. G. B.—The name is Kloz, and his labels 
ud, “Georg Kloz in Mittenyald an. der Iser 
—.” The Kloz family of violin makers had 
feral branches, and their violins stand high 
long eighteenth century German violin mak- 
i. They cannot be compared to the Cremona 
ukers, of course. If genuine, your violin is 
luable. There are many imitations of the 
oz violins. 


bel Not a Guide. f 

W. H. M—Read the articles on old violins 
the March and April numbers of Tum 
UpDH, and you will see that there is not one 
ance in a million that yours is genuine. You 
nnot judge from the label because counter- 
t labels closely resemble the original. 


‘nde-Mark Stamps Imitation. 

M. ©. K.—Read my articles, in the March 
d April numbers of THe Erups, containing 
its on how to detect spurious Cremona vVio- 
is. You will note that supposed Stradivarius 
ins stamped ‘Conservatory’ on the back, 
yours is, are factory violins of no great 
lue. The Cremona makers did not stamp 
ide-marks on the back of their violins. 


fopft” Brand. 
A. H.—There is an immense number of vio- 
branded “Hopf,” which are usually of the 
ctory type, made in Germany. You will find 
extended article on Hopf violins in the Au- 
t, 1922, number of Tun Hrupn, which you 
get by sending twenty-five cents to the 
blisher. 


nalaume Violin? 

. C.—Vuillaume was one of the most fa- 
s violin makers of France, and his violins 
valuable. 
ption of the violin which you send, I should 
hat it is an imitation Vuillaume. I can- 
pe the value of the violin without see- 


igreed Cello. 

. FP. R.—yYour cello is evidently a very in- 
sting old instrument. If you care to go to 
expense, you might send it to one of the 
lers in old violins who advertise in Tun 
De. He can possibly tell you who the 
er was, and what the instrument is worth. 


n Study with Piano. 

L. H.—Instead of harming your piano 
ying, the study of the violin will be a great 
efit to it, if you do not let it take too much 
from your piano practice. As your plan 


and study the violin simply for your 
leasure, not for the profession, your late 
at eighteen will not matter. Commenc- 
t that age you’can hardly hope to become 
sional, but you can learn a good deal, 


By MR. BRAINE 


Judging by the label and de-. 


make the piano your principal instru- | 


especially since you Irave had seven years of 
piano study. 2—Take lessons if you can, but, 
if you are planning to do without a teacher, 
you might get “Self. Instruction for the. Vio- 
lin,” by Albert G. Mitchell. 


Late Start on Cello. 

I’. K.—The age of twenty-four is entirely toc 
late to take up the cello with the idea of mak 
ing a profession .of cello playing. If you wish 
only to learn a limited amount, that is differ- 
ent. 2—You would require a teacher if you 
wish to learn correctly. 3—I know of no large 
magazine devoted exclusively to cello playing. 
Most of the violin magazines occasionally de- 
vote a certain amount of space to the cello. 
While interest in the cello is increasing, the 
number of violin’ students is many times 
greater than the number of cello students, 


Violin Making. 

G. H. M.—Practical and inexpensive books 
on violin’ making are “Violin Making,” by, 
Mayson (Chas. Scribner’s Sons; New York), 
and “The Violin and*How to Make It,” by a 
Master of the Instrument (Carl Fischer, New 
York). On repairing you might get, ‘Repair- 
ing, Adjustment and Restoring of the Violin,” 
by G. Foucher. 2—You can get a German 
system flute with eight or ten keys for from 
$15 to $20. Boehm-system flutes are higher in 
price, 8—Hermann’s Violin School, Book 
2nd, has a clear explanation of the positions, 
and good exercises in each position. .4—Mu- 
sic journals of a general character devote more 
space to piano playing, because the number 
of piano students greatly outranks those of 
all other instruments put together. 


Market for “Strads.” 

R. F. W.—Tue Wrupy is not in the market 
for supposed Strads and other Cremona Vio- 
lins. Write to some of the dealers in 61d vio- 
lins who advertise in Tur Wruprp. If your 
violin is really genuine and in good condition 
they can no doubt find» you a purchaser. 


Effective Solo. 

H. J. K.—The Sohn der Haide, by Kelar 
Bela, would prove a very effective solo for the 
eoncert where you are to play. If you have 
enough technic to play half through Kreutzer, 
you would be able to play it. 


Church Solos. 

J. K. G.—There are several arrangements of 
The Rosary for violin and piano. The one 
by Kreisler is very effective. It requires a 
fairly advanced violinist to do justice to it. 
2—Ior the church services in which you are 
invited to play a solo, the “Adoration,” by 
Borowski, would prove a good number, or the 
“Meditation,” from Thais, by Massenet, if you 
are advanced enough to do it justice. 


Rattle” in Violin. 


E. H. S.—The finger producing the harmonic 
lies lightly on the string for the full duration 
of the note to be produced. 2—Writers of vio- 
lin books and studies give only the briefest ex- 
planations accompanying the exercises because 
they do not suppose anyone will try to learn 
the studies without a teacher. You might get 
Hermann's Violin School, Vol. 11, which has 
a few explanations of how to play harmonies. 
Your best course would be to take lessons if at 
all possible. 38—It would be pure guesswork 
for me to try to locate the “rattle” in your 
violin without seeing it. It might come from 


any one of several different causes. Maybe 
your violin is unglued at some point. Possibly 


the fingerboard is uneven, or the nut too low. 
The trouble might come from one of the screyc 
of the BE tuner being loose. Then again tke 
ehifi rest might be touching the tail-piece or 
rest tightly against the top of the violin. 
Maybe the wire wrapping of your G string is 
loose, causing a buzzing sound. You had bet- 
ter send your violin to a good professional vio- 
lin repairer to be put in good shape. He would 
at once locate the cause of the “rattle” and 
remedy it. 


Molding the Violin. 

R. Q. C.—Authorities differ as to the man- 
ner of holding the violin with regard to the 
jaw, chin, shoulder, and collar bone. -Some 
advocate using a cushion under the coat at 
the shoulder, and othevs not. I would advise 
you to get the little work, Violin Teaching and 
Violin Study by Eugene Gruenberg in which 


all these different theories are discussed. 2— 
Practically all American conservatories and 


colleges of musie admit pupils at every stage 
of advancement from the beginner to the 
most advanced pupil. The young man of 
twenty about whom you write should enter 
at onee if he hopes to accomplish much in 
violin playing. 3—Unless a player has rosin 
on his fingers, or on the strings (where the 
fingering is done) the trouble of the fingers 
sticking to the strings in shifting no doubt 
comes from the fingers perspiring. The main 
cause of excessive perspiration is nervousness 
and one of the best preventatives is to rub the 
fingers and hand with alcohol just before play- 
ing in public. As it is difficult to get pure 
alcohol since prohibition, ordinary toilet water, 
which always contains alcohol, may be used. 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 


instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


Music teachers and pupils have nationally recognized the 

intrinsic musical value of this thoroughly dependable 
small grand. 

They have therefore selected it in ever increasing numbers. 


It is the Ideal Christmas Gift 


Be convinced of Premier Value by seeing and hearing 
this instrument at your dealer. If you cannot examine locally, 
kindly advise and we shall let you know who our nearest rep- 
resentative is. 

A copy of the new edition “(Magic of Music’’ will greatly 
interest you. Send for it to-day. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 
514-586 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensee) | 
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AUGUST GEMUNDER s SONS AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


Makers of the World Famous As) Will Teach You 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS Ne LER gee pect dat Sf 


s} His wonderful system has made tho 
successful pianists since 1903. eich? 


a. There is a ‘‘CERISTENSEN SCHOOL” fn nearly 

eer every city—see your phone book forlocal address—or 

essonsgivenby mail.  §END FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Eta coMeees PEE aon Book showing how 
ie, Wi new * , 

from your local teacher or sent postpeiniieon $2. eee One ORR OE, 


PIANO TEACHERS: Ls there is no “‘Christensen Schvol’’ iis 


Fi ‘our town, this is your gol - 
nity—write quick for Jucrative proposition. M Boleeaiapnores 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


MUSICAL THEORY 
SHORT LESSONS 


By Arthur Olaf Andersen 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


ST 


The Violins With the Soulful Tone 
A new illustrated catalog free 


REAL AND RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Illustrated catalog free 
Finest Strings _ Artistic Repats 
Violins sent for two weeks’ trial 
Send for our chart and we will fit your individuality 


125=127 West 42d Street, New York City 


Ask about The ‘‘Amplitone’’ 
Read The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 


A highly recom- 
mended course by 
authoritative 
Musicians for be- 
ginners, High 
School, conserva- 
tory and studio, 


TROUBLES 


USE 


Ene as ASK 
uller & Kaplan YOUR 

US STRINGS {YOUR SS, bee 

] eac 1c 
s For $1.00 we willsend asample 

Special $1.00 Offers pleViolin Stange ecnteane | TEACHER’S 

ing our celebrated “Intuna” E, A and D, and ‘“Non- : 

pareil” pure silver G. Satisfaction guaranteed or money . MANUAL $1.25 


refunded. ONLY ONE SET AT THIS PRICE. 
Send for ““FIDDLESTRINGS’” free 


MULLER & KAPLAN ‘new von 


Published by 


H. T. FITZSIMONS 
509 South Wabash Ave., Dept. T, Chicago 


Vocal Teachers and Singers may receive alis; 
artist copies of these elon ballads. 


UUST A COTTAGE SMALL” sont H8Bhmacn 


“CHERIE, 1 LOVE YOU” 
"MY DESIRE” cuartes WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
“OH MISS HANNAH” 


Shall we send copies for High, Low or Medium Voice ? ; 
GR WORT tLe SOMES. HARMS, inc. 62 W425 ST. N.Y. C. 


OF *WORTHWHILE SONGS” 
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THE FAIRYLAND OF MUSIC 
Our Calendar for 1927 


The Little Christmas and New Year Remembrance 
that Thousands of Teachers never fail 
to give to all their pupils 


FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WINN’S 


(FOR PIANO) 


How to Play Popular Music. 
How to Play Ragtime. 

How to Play Jazz and Blues. 
How to Play Breaks and Endings. 
Piano Technic Made Easy. 


How to Rag and Jazz on the Sax. 
How to Play Melody on the Uke. 
How to Rag and Jazz on the Tenor 
Banjo. 

These up-to-the-minute books are used by hun- 
dreds of schools and teachers. They contain all 
the necessary material for those desiring to play 
in modern jazz and “‘hot’ style. Descriptive 
circulars on request. 


On Sale at all Music Stores 
Mailed on Receipt. of Price, 75c each 


Winn School of Popular Music 
44 W. 34th St. New York 


Our 1927 Calendar has the most successful cover 
picture that has ever appeared in THE ETUDE 


This beautiful fantasy picture, “The Fairyland of Music” 
by Francis Sherman Cooke brought literally ten times as 
many enthusiastic letters from our readers as any other 
similar work. EVERYBODY wanted it. Hundreds framed 
it. We havereproduced it in all the vivid and beautiful colors 
of the original for a calendar decoration as illustrated above. 
Handsome for the studio or the home (Actual size 10”x13”) 


Price 10 Cents Each, $1.00 a Dozen 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. Established 1883 PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


SY WW ’”7woHhhttKtKns LL JN) 
MQ GLpy( DE DF dvr FH EAA ANN 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE 
FIRST POSITION PIECES 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great value 
in the violin world. It gives the 
beginner on the violin encouragement 
through the excellent numbers it con- 
tains which are melodious and in- 
teresting yet at the same time easy 
to play. There are twenty-two num- 
bers of real worth arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Teachers here have 
an ideal volume for instructive pur- 
poses and beginning violinists will find 
it just the volume to possess for their 
recreation or recital needs. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE BTU! 


Great Musical Educational Value 


THE ETUDE RADIO HOURS 


Second Thursday of Each Month at 8.15 


Station WIP, GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
Station WGBS, GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York City 


Third Tuesday of Each Month at 8 P. M. 


Station WLS, SEARS, ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, Chicago 
D. A. Clippinger, Director of Chicago Etude Radio Hour 


The ETUDE Radio Hour for this year has already included a 
host of instructive features. Including the artists who have already 
appeared and those scheduled for December, we have an imposing list 
which we are presenting alphabetically with the name of each artist, 


sand the Stations and dates. 


Maer Graves ATKINS MurieL La FRANCE 


E t Soprano and Teacher o Protege of 
Zminen as na ig t WIP—W GBS—December 


AyeeS~- December Epegar NELSON ! " 


Conductor, Composer, Teacher 
Director, Bush Conservatory : 


WLS—December 


FRANTZ PROCHOWSKY 
Eminent Vocal Advisor of 
Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa 

WIP—WGBS—October 


SILvro Sciontr : 
Celebrated Virtuoso Pianist 
WLS—November 


Preston Ware OREM 
Music Critic of THE ETUDE © 
WIP—WGBS—December ~ 


Oscar SHUMSKY . 
Nine-year-old Wonder Violinist ~ 
WIP—WGBS—November ~ 


JULIAN SKINNELL 
Concert Pianist 


“WIP—WGBS—October — 


REBECCA SMITH 
“Adelina Patti, II,’ 
Phenominal Child Soprano 
WIP—WGBS—November 


ELLA SPRAVKA 
Concert Singer and Teacher 


WLS—December 


WALTER SPRY 
Eminent Pianist, Teacher and 
Composer 


WLS—October 


ELEANOR STARKEY 
Coloratura Soprano 


WIP—W GBS—October 
R. M. Struts 


Composer of 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told” ~ 
WIP—WGBS—December § 


EveLyn WEINKE 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing — 
WLS—October as eam 


Louise Hatrstept WINTER 


Epcar A. BARRELL 
Composer, Pianist, Organist > 


WIP—W GBS—October 
November, December 


Luict BocELut 


Famous Italian Tenor 
“The Blind Caruso” 


WIP—W GBS—November 


FREDERIC CARDIN 
Most famous of native American - 
Indian Violinists and Composers 


WIP—WGBS—October 


D, A. CLIPPINGER 
Eminent Teacher of Singing and 
Choral Conductor 
WLS—October, November, 


December 


James Francis Cooke 
Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—W GBS—October 


November, December 


RICHARD CZERWONKY 
Violinist-Conductor 


WLS—December 


Wittram M. FELTon 
Pianist, Teacher, Composer 


WIP—W GBS—October, 
November, December 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 
Virtuoso-Violinist and Composer 


WIP—WGBS—December 


Freperic L. Hatcu 
Composer, Pianist 
WIP—WGBS—October, 
November, December 


Epmarp Ettswortu HrpsHer 
Assistant Editor, THE ETUDE 
WIP—W GBS—October 


November, December 


JULIAN JORDAN 


Teacher of Singing, Composer of Ra 
“The Song That Reached my Heart? Soprano and Teacher We 
WIP—WGBS—November WLS—November 


Members of the large Professional staff of “The Etude Music Magazine” 
as well as numerous contributors frequently address “The Etude” audience 
this manner. 
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ok Inside the 
for this 
ThadeMark 
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of the instrument! 


Choose This Action 
For Your Piano! 
in the piano action 


UALITY 
O means quality in the piano. For 


the piano action is the very heart 
Manufacturers who 


build worthy pianos are fully aware of 
the importance of using a fine piano 


_ American 


action to match the quality of their in- 
struments. For this reason, leading 
makers have used the Wes- 


sell, Nickel & Gross piano action for 
upward of half a century. 
Because it is the world’s highest- 


priced piano action, the Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action is naturally found’ only 
in the better grade instruments. Music 


lovers everywhere, realizing the signifi- 
eance of these facts, are insisting upon 


lass Instruction in Instrumental Music 
aning the i 


the Wessell, Nickel & Gross 


action. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


piano 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproducing Piano~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & 
Gross Piano Action. 


For 2 Full Orchestrations 


Boston HighSchool Cadets 
F. Sordillo 


Fiji Dance,..... F. T. McGrath 


Exceptionally attractive numbers, 
arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all rec- 
ognized orchestral insts. inc. saxo- 
hones; fully cued—effective for 
large or small combinations, or 
solos, trios, etc,, with piano acc, 
ALSO 


Send 


20c 


STAMPS 
or COIN 


(CUES SN a ee ee Beltoney 


thool Orchestras and Bands—Pictures and Facts 


ppular Talks on Composition. .. . 
be Photoplay Organist and Pianis! 


ae Notebook of a Strolling Player. eae ae Rackett 


hat’s Good in New Music 
side Facts about the Trumpet 
1e Violinist 


ee Sabin The Flutist 


ae Saxophonist...Bayroll Th2Tenor Banjoist ..Weidt 


re Clarinetist....... Toll 


e Drummer....... S 


es—all the above for 20c postpaid; This is 
ir method of introducing to new friends Jacobs’ 
rchestra Monthly, America’s unique democratic 


usic magazine. 


Invaluable to supervisors, students, 


ce eee eee eee ie ee 


ofessional musicians. Send 20c (stamps or coin) with | 
isad to 


alter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. | 
you nied 2 band numbers instead of above music 
check here 


eginners or advanced pianists can become 


‘he “‘Art of Sight. Reading,”’ 


five short lessons tells and teaches you 


O); if 4 piano numbers, check here (1). 


Ts not a Gift 


perfect sight readers 


ow, corrects your faults and enables you 


») play accompaniments at sight. 
gurse is absolutely guaranteed to solve 
ouc difficulties. Quit struggling. Sight read- 


The 


, Make the most of your oppor- 


ities You, ove It INVESTIGATE 


janford Hall, 506 Sheridan Ave., Shenandoah, lowa, 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


ie ee ee el eC 


IGHT READING 


Will keep your music orderly, 


protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


Send for list of 


most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
Flushing, New York City, N. Y. 


c PRI 


NTER 


UBLISHER. 
RITE FO. 


Wiel’ 
4. W.LAKE 


DALHEINac 


OUR REFERENCE 
i PRICES ™ ~~ =~ 


ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Metropolitan 


As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Htude,’ has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the production given in Philadelphia by The 
Opera Company of: New York. 
extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 
on sevoral of them will be reproduced in “The Dtude.” 
have been written by Hdward Hlilisworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


These have been reprintcd 


The opera stories 


Wagner’s ‘‘Siegtried”’ 


When Philadelphia was celebrating its 
Centennial in 1876, Germany was undergoing 
its greatest musical awakening at the little 
town of Bayreuth, where, on August 13, 14, 
16 and 17, the entire eycle of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen was given for the first time, Part 
of the eyele had been given previously at 
Munich, ‘Das Rheingold’’ in 1869 and “Die 
Walktire” in 1870. : 

This huge undertaking, epic in all its as- 
pects, was commenced by Wagner in 1848. 
His early enthusiasm, however, only got him 
as far as the ‘Death of Siegfried,’’ which he 
completed in 1849-1850. This in altered form 
became the ‘“Gétterdiimmerung.” It soon be- 
came obvious to the master that a series of 
music dramas of heroic dimensions was 
necessary to encompass the prodigious can- 
vas of a great work. Wagner called the 
work a trilogy, although it really is a tetra- 
logy. He looked upon “Das Rheingold” merely 
as a kind of prelude or Vorabend to the cycle 
as a whole. 

When Wagner announced that he proposed 
to make operatic material of The Ring of the 
Nibclung, he was greeted with ridicule. Here 
was stuff which was too lofty and too gigantic 
for either music or the stage. Wagner an- 
swered this by writing dramatic music of 
a richer and more powerful character than 
had hitherto been produced. To the Germans 
it came very near the sacrilege of presenting 


heaven upon the stage. When the works 
were presented, however, the reaction was 
instantaneous. Wagner was hailed as the 


greatest of modern masters and literally wor- 
shipped by his countless admirers. 

The first American performance of “Sieg- 
fried’? was given November 9, 1887, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
Anton Seidl eonducted and the Siegfried was 
Max Alvary. Emil Fischer, Marianne Brandt 
and Lilli Lehmann were also in the cast. The 
success of the work must have been consider- 
able, since eleven performances brought to the 


box office $37,124.50. The writer recollects 
attending this first performance, as a child. 
Fafner made an unforgettable impression. 
Never had there been a dragon more terrible 
in all the literature of fairy lore. Here in- 
disputably was one in real life and accom- 
panied by gorgedus music. Alas! the im- 
pression was more zoological than musical. 

Some critics seem to regard ‘‘Siegfried’’ 
as the most inspired example of Wagner's 
employment of the Leit-Motif. The Motive 
of Siegfried the Fearless is so distinctive and 
inspiriting that it seems singular that the 
musical pirates have not already stolen it 
for some bit of Broadway Jazz. Opera- 
goers who are familiar with the “Ring” as 
a whole, will take delight in divining other 
motives.from other parts of it. 

For the’ most part, a smattering of music 
adds little to the enjoyment of any perform- 
ance. In the case of Wagner, however, a 
familiarity with the motives and enough 
musical experience to appreciate the con- 
Summate skill with which the master has 
employed them, adds immensely to the 
pleasure of listening to the performance. There 
have been many “guides” through the Wag- 
nerian operas, in many different tongucs. 
The writer has never seen any volume quite 
so good, as an introduction to the ‘‘motive” 
characterization of the “Ring,’’ as the second 
volume of W. 8S. B. Mathews, ‘‘How to Under- 
stand Music.” This Yankee musician went 
to Bayreuth at a time when it was necessary 
to write very definitely and explicitly on 
musical subjects if he wished to be understood 
by the somewhat illiterate general public of 
his day. As a result, he put into print a 
most valuable picture of the entire “Ring,” 
painted in words that all can understand 


.and enjoy. 


“The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner,” 
by Albert Lavignac, a much more elaborate 
work, contains a chart indicating the first 
appearance of each motive in the ‘Ring.” 


The Story of ‘‘Siegtried’’ 


Act I. A Forest: at one side a cave. Mime at his anvil, forges a sword for Siegfried. 


Siegfried, in forest dress, enters impetuously, driving a bear which frightens Mime. Noticing 
the dwarf’s fear, Sicgfried drives the bear back into the wood. Siegfried demands that Mime 
shall mend the sword which his father broke in his last battle and then returns to the forest. 
Wotan enters, tells Mime he is known as the Wanderer, inquires about the sword and tells 
Mime that only one who knows no fear will be able to mend it. Wotan leaves and Siegfried 
returns. Mime tells Siegfried how his mother had wished him to learn fear. When 
Siegfried asks what is meant by fear, Mime describes the great Dragon living near. Sieg- 
fried asks to be guided thither, but says his sword must first be mended. Mime refuses 
the attempt; Siegfried mends the sword and, to try it, strikes the anvil a mighty blow 
which severs it in twain. 


Act II. The Dragon’s Cave in the Forest. Fafner, better to guard his gold, has changed 
himself into a dragon and lives in a cave. Alberich spies near by, hoping to regain the 
treasure by killing the hero who slays the dragon. The Wanderer warns Alberich of 
Siegfried’s approach. Alberich offers to save the Dragon’s life in return for the ring but 
is contemptuously refused. Alberich hides as Siegfried and Mime approach. Mime is trying 
to frighten Siegfried by tales of the Dragon; but Siegfried sits under a tree and, hearing 
the songs of the birds, wishes he might understand their language. A blast of his horn 
disturbs Fafner and the Dragon emits an awful roar. It rushes upon Siegfried who jumps 
aside and buries his sword in its heart. Accidentally tasting the Dragon’s blood, Siegfried 
is surprised to find that he understands the song of the bird. Siegfried enters the cave and, 
while Fafner and Alberich argue about possession of the ring, returns with it himself. The 
bird reveals the intended treachery of Mime. Siegfried, with the aid of the ring, reads Mime’s 
intent to kill him, so he strikes down the dwarf, throws him in the cave and rolls the body of 
the Dragon before the entry. The bird acquaints him with Briinnhilde’s sleeping place and 
flies ahead to lead Siegfried thither. 


Act III. A Wild Region at the Foot of a Rocky Mountain. Wotan summons his earth 
goddess wife, Hrda, and consults her as to the deliverance of the world through Siegfried 
and Briinnhilde, but without satisfaction. Wearied of struggling against fate, Wogan re- 
nounces his reign, realizing that the era of love must replace the rwe of the gods. He 
attempts to bar Siegfried’s approach and has his spear shattered by one blow of the 
sword. As Siegfried nears Briimnhilde the flames abate. There is a long scene in which 
love conquers the muiden-goddess and she throws herself in his arms as the curtain falls. 


them Bach, Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn; Bach, Bach, Bach; 
and it would be eagerly attended and lis- 
tened td. Here, you know, we have to play 
melodies in G’s and lullabys in D’s and C’s, 
if we want to get the major part of our 
audiences.’—CHARLES COURBOIN. 


“In England they have a little better 
musical taste in many ways than they have 
here. I notice that their radio programs 
have a much better musical content, and 
they have actually hived Paderewski for 
radio recitals. Furthermore, I could give 
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Encourage Him 


Ifa Boy shows signs ofinterestin music, 
promote that interest. Encourage him. 
For music will keep him in good com- 
pany and aid his mental development. 
Weurge starting witha Buescher Saxo- 
phone because it is soeasy tolearn. Les- 
sons given free with each new instru- 
ment. Six days’ trial. Easy terms. Write 
for catalog. Leading musicians play the 


True Tone Saxophone 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CoO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1833 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. Be | 
| 1833 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 
{ Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument checked 


below: 
[ Saxophone Q Cornet Trombone Trumpet 
{“Mention'any other cae: oe ee erie ns eta = eee | 


AT HOME 

' DURING 
SPARE ul 
TIME 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 
and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await yon. 
BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


o, 
oe 


ETUDE and ask them to give you the priyi- 
lege of sending in their subscriptions. 

Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send. 
THE ETUDE, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


oe 
¢ 


7 
E your Music Loving Friends about THE 
* 


? 
ee 


66 
Tama 
singer -- 


and until I 
discovered 
Luden’s, a 
sore throat 
always made 
me worry.’’ 


134 


A well-known concert singer wrote us 
recently, saying: 

“My throat became irritated the day 
before I was booked for a Nebraska 
concert. Upon arrival I could hardly 
speak, much less sing. Desperate, I 
sought a druggist who suggested 
Luden’s. They gave quick relief, 
soothed my throat and I sang witha 
clear voice.” (Original letter on file.) 


Hundreds of similar letters are on file 
from those who must depend on a clear 
voice and trouble-free throat. It’s the 
exclusive menthol blend in Luden’s 
Cough Drops that gives quick, safe 
relief for nose, throat and chest. In the 
yellow package—5c—every where. 


LUDEN’S MENTHOL 


Cough Drops 
(RESETS a Se an Ce ETD 
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Twenty-Five Prizes 


Prize Contest 
Open to All Etude Readers 


“WHY EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A MUSICAL TRAINING” | 


What Can You Say on This Subject? 


Se cee 2 9 2 ET, 


For years Ture Erupe Music 
Macazine has devoted a great amount 
of space to indicating how a musical 
training is of great value to the child 
in developing rapid thinking, accu- 
racy, self-discipline, memory, good 

| taste, muscular, mental and nerve 
co-ordination. 

We have brought to our readers’ 
attention the opinions of many of the 
greatest thinkers of the time, point- 
ing to the fact that the training re- 
ceived in the study of the art, par- 

| ticularly in the study of an instru- 
ment (including the voice), has a2 
very great significance in the fields 
of Religion, Education, Sociology, 
aration of the mind for higher 
shments in Art, Science azd 
Bus in Musical Therapeutics, 
and other inspirational themes. Now 
we should like to have an opportu- 
nity to print the boiled-down opinions 
of some of our readers upon the sub- 
ject at the head of this column, 


| 


a 


i 


A One-Hundred Dollar Musical Library 


FIRST PRIZE 


CONDITION: 


The contest closes December 31st, 
1926. All manuscripts must be in 
our office at 5 P. M. on that date. 

Anyone may contribute. It is 
not limited to subscribers to Tue 
Erupe. : 

The Essays must be between three 
and four hundred words in length. 

The Essays must be written on one 
side of the sheets of paper. Kindly 
write as legibly as possible. When 
feasible have the Essay typewritten. 

Address “Tur Erupr Prize Essay 
Contest,” Tur Erupe Music Maaa- 
ziNE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Be sure to put your name and 
address at the top of each page of 
manuscript. 

Essays accompanied by return - 
postage will be returned. All others 
will be destroyed within one month 
after the closing of the contest. 

When the opinion of the Judges is 
divided between the merits of two 
approximately excellent manuscripts, 
neatness of appearance, clearness of 
expression and punctuation will be 
taken into consideration. 


A Musical Library, Valued at One Hundred Dollars ($100.00) 


Just think what a boon this wonderful library would be in any School or Home! 


The following works selected from the publications of the Theodore Presser Company, at the regular retail prices, constitute this prize. 


PIANO 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works, Edward B. 


PETTY. Wak Cui cts irs eeein fro 1 aT sede sires $2.00 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces, Edward B. Pe 
POV ID. ie ee Tag Seabees bce area ong planet ol w lap he mice spate alto esate 00 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing, Jas. F. Cooke. 2.25 


Basic Principles in Pianoforte Playing, 
Fosét E hewswnbmianie soviet ote die —isieyer fee ew aiele oe -60 
Principles of Expression in Pianoforte Playing, A. F. 
Christiant 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions Answered, Josef 
Hofmann 
Well Known Piano Solos and How to Play them, 
Chass Wa Wa Ranson Fe ic = 2 atta, lo ele almpoie tebe de elt 2. 
Science in Modern Pianoforte Playing, Mrs. Noah 
Brandt 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing, E. M. 


BG UIAOA Wrcic tale icin (c Riee hence sae Si caren Lee ols eO eS 1.50 
The Embellishments of Music, ZL. A. Russel!....... 1.25 
The Pedals of the Piancforte, Hans Schmitt....... LS 
Pianoforte Study, Alex McArthur.....-.e+se-s00-. 1,50 
How to Play the Piano, Mark Hambourg.......... 1.50 


GENERAL 


Grove’s Dictionarv of Music and Musicians....... $20.00 
Old Fogy, His’ Musical Opinions and Grotesques, 
Tias El Ue eras. s wietetarelscaleie sat aatetee ste sha cals, crete ae eee 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation Abroad, 


UN COREE SH SI) Pte ol RRM ROI ae aap ore) Pay 3 1.00 
The’. Pirst (Violin, 9) (Pother gallo. « - ies elvcs vise eine ate 1.50 
Musie ‘and’ Morals); GR: * Hawets. cn caves «eens 2.25 
Music Study in Germany, Amy Fay......-+.+20+05 2.00 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music and Sea a 

eS 
Choir and Chorus Conducting, F. W. Wodell....... 2.00 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repairing, J. Cree 


PEST eri i. saasatec ean teats ete ahs eesha ay acos sis tne ocala OG -00 
The Education of the Music Teacher, Thos. Tapper. .1.75 
What to Play—What to Teach, Harriette Brower... 2.00 
Business Manual for Music Teachers, Geo. C. Bender 1.25 
How to Understand Music, in 2 volumes, W. S. B. 


ME bP US (cise %, hace aieate ieee ola! aPC RU BOM ERE 4.00 
Musical Progress, Henry T. Finck. ..2...0000..04- 2,00 
Musical Mosaics, W.. Francis Gates. ......ce cece ees 2.00 
Indian Music Lecture, Carlos Troyers..........05 -50 


HISTORICAL 


Standard History of Music, Jas. I. Cooke 
Complete History of Music, W. J. Baltzell 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Secrets of the Success of Great Musicians, E. Pirani $2.00 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians, W. Francis Gates.. 2.00 


SECOND PRIZE 


Music Masters, Old and New, Jas. F. Cooke....... 
Life Stories of Great Composers, R. A  Streatfield.. 2.25 


Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present, A. 
BRIM Ch ps5 ied Sha seals bon ee eee 2.50 


Portrait Biographies: 
Gallery of Distinguished Musicians, A. S. Garbett. .75 
Gallery of Eminent Musicians, 4. S. Garbett..... ws 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities, 4S. Garbett..... 75 

Great Men and Famous Musicians on the Art of 
Music, Jas, F. Cooke : 


TTAEORNG 


Harmony Book for Beginners, Preston W. Orem...$1.25 
Theory and Composition of Music, Preston W. Orem. .1.25 
A Treatise on Instrumentation, E. Prout:.......... 1.00 
Musical Forms, Ernest Pauer... 5s 

Ear Training, Arthur E. Heacor....... BSc ye 
Primer of Facts About Music, M. G. Evans....... :60 


VOICE 


Great Singers on the Art of Singing, Jas. F. Cooke.$2.25 

What the Vocal Student Should Know, nes 
outy 

How to Sing, Luisa Tetrazs 


A Musical Library, Valued at Fifty Dollars ($50.00) 


This library may be selected from the foregoing list to the total of Fifty Dollars. 


THIRD PRIZE— Twenty-five Dollars Cash. FOURTH PRIZE—Fifteen Dollars Cash. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


t 


FIFTH PRIZE—Ten Dollars Cash. |f 


For the next ten Essays which, in the opinion of the Judges, deserve recognition a Cash Prize of Five Dollars each will be 


awarded. 


Following this in order will be ten more prizes, each consisting of a subscription to Tur Erune for one year. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN 


*b 


f 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


9 1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BTU 


‘ 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


| THE ART OF MODERN 
‘JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Fill-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leadiug 


RADIO ARTISTS 


JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Embellishinents, etc. Is 
worth hundreds of dollars to any pianist, . 
umateur or professional....... Papers Price, $1.00 

JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piauo Playiug. 
This book teaches you the various styles of Juzz 
Bass necessary in professional work . 

Hui ull keys ond chords....,........0000 Price, $1.00 

KEYBOARD ITARMON Y—The simplest and most 
coudensed method ever published on the subject of 
Keybroad Harmony, So simple a child 5 

Price, $1.00 


Gan understand it ........666) seeeeeeee 
COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


From your denler or delivered C. O. D. by mail, if 
desired. Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 
825 Lyon & Healy Bidg,, Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


PAY YOUR OWN WAY 


in music; Earn $2 to $4 an hour tuning pianos 
in spare time; or build a clean permanent 
business of your own anywhere, with regular 
patrons and: steady income from $150 to $400 
monthly. No capital needed. Demand for 
good tuners and player men exceeds supply. 
We fit you for both, thoroughly and rapidly at 
home, at small cost. Send for particulars. 


THE MACK INSTITUTE 
Wabash Sta., EM-7 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Composers, Attention 


Manuscripts—Revised at small cost. All 

work will receive the personal attention of 
idge, 

Our Copyists will (make complete copies 

for you at reasonable rates. These are ex- 

pertly made and as easy to read as printed 

music. Save time and trouble. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Accompaniments to songs or instru- 
mental numbers, quartets, etc. 

Orchestrations—Everything from Jazz to 
Symphony scores. Small groups. Theater 
orchestrations. We will correct and revise 


your scores. 


rhs ha Arrangements—A|l sorts and 
d us your instrumentation) 


CORRESPON DENCE COURSES 


Harmony — Counterpoint — Composition — 

, Orchestration. Most modern methods. 
hese courses will benefit you whether you 

are a composer or a beginner. Standard 
accredited work only. , Send postal for 


ones cchrocls—Collezes 


; Write us of your needs. Our Information 
Peretccent is free. 


ELDRIDGE and CASSEL 


“The Composers’ Workshop”’ 
68 North 34th Street 


Philadelphia 
EE PON ELDRIDGE H. M. CASSEL 
Composer-Arranger Manager 


BY CAROLYN M. BOWEN 
. proven success for note placing on the 


GREAT STAFF 


iano keyboard, for children. [A game.] 
“Tt’s all in the shape.’’ 
Price, 55 cents; postpaid. 
PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 
9 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. Men or 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. 82, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHLCAGO, 


_ ENGRAVERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
RINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC- BY ANY PROCESS 


: PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
isneoiere REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


& SON CO.swc 
OHIO 


When Dad is Interested 


By Charles Knetzger 


“Wr HAVE a new ciano-bench,” said 
little six-year old Gladys,” and there is 
just room enough for us to sit when we 
play.” 

“Room for us? 
her ¢eacher. 

“Why, don’t you know! It’s me and 
Dad. Every night when I practice he sits 
next to me and helps me. He says I 
play fine, and ne tells me all the names of 
the pieces in the book. Sometimes he tries 
to catch me on the notes, but I know them 
better than he does.” 

This child was not aware that she had 
a wonderful father and that his interest 
in her music was a constant incentive to 
improvement. At the tender age of six 
the child’s brain is most impressionable 
and when conditions are favorable it ab- 
sorbs music almost as unconsciously as it 
learns to perform the most ordinary actions 
of the day. Yet what a hopeless task it 
is to teach such a young child, if it gets 
no help and encouragement at home! 

“Dad was watching me’play last night,” 
said another tiny tot, “and I asked him 
where C was. He said he didn’t know, 
but I made him learn, all right!” 

Many fathers think they have done their 
duty when they have provided a good 
instrument for the home. Sometimes 
they also try to select the best teacher 
available, one who has a pleasing person- 
ality, understands child psychology, and 
seems to be well qualified to teach young 
children. It rarely occurs to them, how- 
ever, to take an active interest in their 
children’s progress. They little think how 
much the making or marring of the future 
career of the child rests with them! 

To refuse to listen to the children’s 
little pieces when ‘asked, to express dis- 
like for a composition, or to ridicule their 
childish attempts, is unpardonable. Yet, 
does it not sometimes happen that parents 
are guilty of such action, thus causing their 
children to dread the practice hour or to 
omit it altogether? 

To expect rapid advancement in a young 
child, except in the case of a prodigy, is 
folly: for the foundation must be slowly 
and carefully laid in order that success- 
ful progress may be insured. 

Even a busy man with no knowledge of 
music may by appreciation of his children’s 
efforts be to them a source of help and 
inspiration which will bear a rich fruitage 
of consolation and enjoyment in future 
years. 


Who’s us?” inquired 


“The Etude ” Interest 


To THE ETUDE: 

Of all magazines with which I am ac- 
quainted, I like THm Erupe best, for it con- 
tains subjects which appeal to me. 

A few years ago I became interested in the 
JUNIOR ETUDE and have since learned to love 
the entire magazine. As my elder sister plays 
the violin and the piano, and I, the latter, we 
haye enjoyed many hours in playing and sing- 
ing from THe Etupe. The many articles, the 
yarious departments, the photographs and the 
eover designs have been helpful and inspiring 
to us, and interesting to other members of the 
family as well, 

I especially enjoyed Liszt’s interpretations 
of Chopin’s Preludes, Op. 28, as compiled by 
Sidney Silbur, in the March edition of this 
magazine, The descriptions are very realistic 
and make the pieces much more interesting. 

For instance, in Prelude No. 4 of Op. 28, 
“A Fit of Suffocation,” the heayy breathing in 
the left hand and complainings in the right 
hand are very distinct, and in measure twelve 
one can almost see Chopin turning restlessly 
in bed, The increasing anguish, the sigh aloud 
at the stretto, the apparent ceasing of the 
heart-beat at measure twenty-three—a pause 
—and the chords of sleep ; all are brought out 
clearly, 

I shall like these pieces better than formerly 
because I now know the story back of each one. 

ERNESTINE BUcK. 


When you attend a concert, do you hear 
more than a pleasant noise?—Mrs, Har- 
RIET SEYMOUR, 
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Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone delights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 

By giving harmonicas this Christmas you 
will not only give happiness to the recipient, 
but will stimulate his interest in music by 
giving him an instrument he can play. 

Hohner Harmonicas teach accuracy, 
rhythm and expression—the basis of musical 
education. As holiday gifts they combine 
the twofold advantage of all year ’round 
DapDbIEss and a guide to serious musician- 
hip. 

Leading dealers everywhere sell Hohner 
Harmonicas—S50c up. 


FREE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This interesting and helpful 
booklet comprises 16 pages of 
simple instruction illustrated 
with charts and pictures, and 
includes six popular musical 
selections arranged for har- 
monica and piano. Copies in 
any quantity will be supplied 
upon request. 


Send for it 


Hohner Harmonicas are en- 
dorsed by such prominent 
group educators as— 

Peter W. Dykema, Prof. 
School Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Dorothy Enderis, Ass’t Supt., 
Milwaukee Schools. 

W. A. Gore, Supt. Schools, 
Webster Grove, Mo. 


Nellie C. Hudd, Principal, 
Mozart School, Chicago. 

Harry Keeler, Principal, 
Lindblom High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Edward Randall Maguire, 
Principal, Jessie High School 
61, 

W. HL Wheeler, 
Alton Con 
Alton, Ili 


Principal, 
nity High School, 


AND MANY OTHERS— 
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ITEMIZED PRICE List 
Write to us about anything in this Line 
NOV \S Maric Supplement of thir Magazine is Printed by Us 
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Fitth St. and Coluinbia Ave., PHILADELPHA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


meg ease cee ue eee our ce ce cate cate cote cy 


Z, 


The two songs listed below we deem to be more than ordinarily attractive 


I LOVE TO TELL THE STORY 


Words by Katherine Hankey 


fin 


High Voice in D 


Words of the familiar hymn in spontaneous song setting. 
genuine appeal contained in the simple melody, which, unencumbered 
truly inspiring way that all may understand. 


Music by J. DeForest Cline 


Low Voice in B Flat 
Price 60 cents 


It compels attention by reason of 


CRADLE SONG 


Words and Music by Lotte Kruse 


High Voice in G Flat 


Low Voice in E Flat 


(German and English Text) 


Price 30 cents 


the 


by modernity, speaks in a 
The accompaniment is delicately varied and 


sym- 
pathetic throughout, giving the well balanced support necessary to an expressive rendition. 


Simple in rhythm and phrase as a lullaby should be, it does not, however, conceal the musical 
skill of the writing evidenced in the graceful flowing melody line and carefully thought out and re- 


ed accompaniment. 


The moderate range and simplicity of line and structure determine its ut- 


most desirability for teaching and makes it, for those same reasons, an excellent program number. 


a. 


(Send for our,Complete Vocal Catalog) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
Chicago, III. 


29 South Wabash Avenue 
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OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
IS FILLED WITH GIFT SUGGESTIONS FOR MUSICAL FOLK | 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A COMPLETE COPY OF,;THIS OFFER WITH ITS MANY CHRISTMAS BARGAINS 


3H A Few Outstanding Musical Literature Works That Make Ideal Gifts »@ 


hes History of Music a Great Seller Because 
It is Enjoyable, Information-Bringing 
Reading 


THE STANDARD HISTORY OF 
MUSIC 


By James Francis Cooke 


HERE is a great value in be- 

ing well informed upon the 
subject in which you are inter- 
ested, and musical history is an 
important subject for the teach- 
er, student and lover of- music. 
James Francis- Cooke -has cre- 
text-book the it has been pera 
by thousands of teachers, schools and 
it presents the subject in-such 
-arranged manner and it is 
ble book for profitable reading 
Well illustrated with over 150 
uts. akes a bef _acceptable gift to 
music lovers of all ages. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.10, Postpaid 
Price, $1.50 


Regular 


Another Well Received “Gallery” 
GALLERY OF EMINENT 


MUSICIANS 
By —= Selwyn Garbett 
FALINENT MUSICIANS contains _ sixty-two 


and pe ao be is equal 1 in worth 
‘tities. It is hard to give an idea of 
ie oe but some represen- 
the contents are: Bach, Brahms, 
Issohn, Rubinstein, Schumann, Wag- 
H. A. Beach, Mme. F. Bloomfield-Zeis- 
sef Hofmann, Ignace Paderewski, John 
mee isa, Jenny Lind, N. Paganini and E. 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


7h 


A Book that will be Highly Prized 


PIANO PLAYING 
with 


PIANO QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Josef Hofmann 


by Any Serious Student 
of Music 


HIS volume is used as a guide book by many 

sitting in music editorial chairs. In it are given 
the answers of one of the greatest of present-day 
pianists to 250 questions upon vital points in piano 
playing. In addition to the. questions answered 
there are almost 100 pages of valuable piano infor- 
mation: It is truly a great virtuoso’s guide to mod- 
ern pianoforte playing. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.00 


1: nt en 3 


A Very Popular Book Giving Portraits and 
Biographies of Famed Musicians 


GALLERY OF MUSICAL 
CELEBRITIES 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 


RESENTS a collection of seventy portrait-biog- 

raphies of the world’s foremost composers, sing- 
ers, Pianists, violinists, organists and teachers who 
have lived during the last 200 years. One page gives 
an excellent condensed biography, and on the facing 
page is a fine portrait. Covers such musical celeb- 
rities as Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Rossini, Schiitt, 
Schytte, Sibelius, Verdi, Dudley Buck, Gounod, 
Handel, Haydn, MacDowell, Mascagni and others. 
The book is well produced and is art bound with 
silk cord. 

Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


RS 


A Musical Dictionary that is an Exceedingly 
Popular Leader 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS 


By H. A. Clarke, Mus. Doc. 


EFINES all the Italian, French, German and 

English musical terms in a clear, understand- 
able manner, giving pronunciation guidance 
where necessary upon not only the musical 
terms, but also on the names of prominent musi- 
cians of the last two centuries, whose birth and 
death dates also are given. A list of the most 
celebrated operas with the composers’ names is 
another feature of this widely used dictionary. 
Musical examples are given to illustrate the 
meaning of various musical expressions and 
forms. This is a dictionary every teacher and 
student should possess. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, 95c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 


GALLERY OF 


DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS 


By Arthur Selwyn Garbett 


ONTAINS a short biography with a portrait of 

sixty-two distinguished musicians. Auber, Boc- 
cherini, Bruckner, Carpentier, Cherubini, Faure, 
Gabrilowitsch, Mahler, Massenet, Tausig, Suppe, 
Tosti and numerous others about whom very few 
know any essential facts are to be found in this col- 
lection of biographies. Distinguished Musicians 
and the two preceding volumes Musical Celebrities 
and Eminent Musicians, comprise upwards of 200 
representative musicians of today and yesterday. 


Holiday Cash Price, 55c., Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


ue 


Most Interesting Biographical 
Reading for Musicians 


LIFE STORIES OF 
GREAT COMPOSERS 
By R. A. Streatfield 


A Sa book of biographical reference 
a “reading up” on the lives of 
posers, ‘this will be found 
he lives of thirty-five great 
are fully dealt with. Illus- 
trated with full-page portraits. This 
is one of the most popular of the 
more substantial biographical works 
on the market. Cloth bound. 

Holiday Cash Price, $1.60, Postpaid 

Regular Price, $2.25 


————————— el 
WHAT TO PLAY—WHAT 


TO TEACH 


By Harriette Brower 

HIS book is an annotated outline of 

pianoforte material arranged in pro- 
gram form ranging from the first be- 
ginnings to the work of the great 
pianists. Helps teachers in the selec- 
tion of study material and teaching 
material, while at the same time fur- 
nishes excellent studies in the art of 
program building. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.00 
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There is Greater Interest When 
These Stories are Known 


STORIES OF STANDARD 
TEACHING PIECES 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 


"THE information in this captivating 
book awakens the interest of the 
piano student. A touch of romance, 
anecdote and educational information 
is given to a number of immensely pop- 
ular teaching pieces from the third to 
the seventh grades. It is excellent for 
this book to be placed in the hands 
of the student and by all means it 
should be a part of the studio equip- 
ment of all teachers. Cloth bound. 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2.00 


A Complete and Scholarly Treatise | DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES 


on Musical History 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By W. J. Baltzell 


N extremely good work on musical 

history .giving an accurate and 
faithful record of the facts essential 
to a good understanding of the growth 
of ancient, classical and modern mu- 
sic. Starting with ancient Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindoo, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew and Greek music, this 
work progresses through the various 
schools and also treats with the de- 
velopment of organ, pianoforte, violin 
and orchestra music. The biographical 
chapters are excellent. Illustrated. 
Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 


Regular Price, $2.00 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


Everything in Music Publications—1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
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Only a Limited Number of Sets Available 
GROVE DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


The Encyclopedia of Music—Six Large Volumes—Cloth bound—Illustrated 
A Superb Gift for Any Music Lover—Price, $20.00 (Not Prepaid) 


OF PIANO WORKS 


By Edw. Baxter Perry 

DWARD BAXTER PERRY has 
worked out a remarkably helpful 
poetic, dramatic and historical analysis 
or description of some of the greatest 
and best-known piano compositions. An 
invaluable work for directors of music 
club programs. Ideal for teachers 

and students. Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 

. Regular Price, $2.00 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 
By Henry T. Finck 


MORE favorable comment has been ~ 


given this book in the press than 
any musical literature work for years. 
It is an interesting and inspiring book 
for every music lover, teacher and 
student to read. Cloth bound. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
a Regular Price, $2.00 


CHOIR AND CHORUS 
CONDUCTING 


By F. W. Wodell 
USICIANS with little or no ex- 
perience in these fields will find 

se guidance of this book indispens- 

able. 

Holiday Cash Price, $1.45, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $2.00 } 
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AN ALBUM OF MUSIC MAKES AN EXCELLENT GIFT FOR THE 


PIANIST, VIOLINIST, ORGANIST OR SINGER 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS SELECTED FROM OUR THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL HOLIDAY OFFER 
Copy of Complete Offer Giving Special Christmas Prices on Many Things Sent on Request 


oot 

Suggestions for Pianists 
of Average Ability 
SCHUBERT ALBUM 


24 Franz Schubert Melodies for Piano Solo 
NE’S. joy in music has not been as full as it 
might be if he has not an acquaintance with 

the glorious flow of melody in Franz Schubert's 
writings. This album gives a fine selection of them 
for piano. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
FF 


REVERIE ALBUM 


23 Piano Solos of the Contemplative Type 


HE Reveries, Nocturnes and pieces of a similar 
type are in this album. They are melodious 
and expressive, and ideal for Sunday use. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


7 
ALBUM OF SONG 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Famous Melodies, Sacred and Secular, 25 
Piano Solos 


F INE transcriptions and variations for the piano 
arranged from Hawaiian, Spanish, Scottish, 
Trish, Russian and Italian melodies and sacred 
favorites. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
oF F 
STANDARD BRILLIANT ALBUM 
27 Showy, but not Difficult, Piano Solos 
HIS album is a great favorite because it gives 
the average pianist solos that are effective and 
impressive without too much technical demand. 


Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c, 


kd 
SCHOOL AND HOME MARCHES 


20 Excellent Marches in Varioug¢ Styles for 
. piano 


"THE popularity of. this collection never seems to 


wane, perhaps because players of moderate 
ability get calls for march playing in schools, gym- 
nasiums and lodges. 


Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


7s 
CONTEMPORARY MARCH 
ALBUM 


30 Piano Solo Marches for Drills, 
Processions, Etc, 
A SUPERB compilation of military, parade and 
grand march types to meet march and drill de- 
mands of all kinds. 


Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


7+ F 
STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 


GOOD arrangements in piano solo form of im- 
~ mortal melodies from the great operas. : 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


+ 


Exceptionally Fine Offerings 
for Good Pianists 


FRENCH ALBUM 


Selected Piano Solos by French Composers 
NE of thenew offerings this year. 17 immensely 
satisfying piano solos from the works of Cham- 
inade, ‘Debussy, Dubois, Faure, Godard, d’Indy, 
Saint-Saéns, Vidor and other French composers. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
FF 
CELEBRATED LIGHT OVER- 
TURES 


100 Pages of Outstandng Favorite Overtures 


BE sure to ask for the Piano Solo edition on this 
as there is also a Piano Four-Hand edition of 
this same album. These overtures should be in 
the library of every music enthusiast. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 


~ SS a 
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MODERN DRAWING ROOM 
PIECES 


27 Brilliant and Melodious Solos for the Piano 


AN album that has long held a place among the best 
sellers because of the excellence of its contents. 
It contains 27 brilliant and melodious pieces that 
are showy in the hands of the average player. 
Holiday Cash Price, 75 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 
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TRANQUIL HOURS 


Excellent Material for Sunday Piano Playing 


CALM, dignified numbers for church use and for 
other sacred and stately calls upon the pianist 
are given in this noteworthy. collection. 


Holiday Cash Price, 75 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.25 
> F 
PROGRAM PIECES 


33 Pianoforte Solos of the Recital Level 


ALL of these compositions are in grades four and 
five and every one is attractive. 


Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 


<= 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 


WE publish a number of albums individually de- 

voted to a certain composer that are in great 
demand. This one giving nine of Rachmaninoff’s 
best compositions is celebrated. 


Holiday Cash Price, 45 cents, Postpaid 


Regular Price, 75c. 


> F 


MANY OTHER FINE PIANO SOLO ALBUMS 
AND ALSO SOME EXCELLENT PIANO DUET 
ALBUMS ARE OBTAINABLE AT SPECIAL 
LOW PRICES WHILE OUR “38TH ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY OFFER” IS IN EFFECT. 

Send Postal for Offer 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


| THEODORE PRESSER Co.,, '”” 


ESTABLISHED 1883 » 


des 


Gifts for Violinists of all Ages 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST 
POSITION PIECES 


For Violin and Piano 
AWONDERFUL volume because it gives so much 
encouragement to the violin beginner through 
the 22 melodious and interesting, yet easy to play, 
violin numbers it contains. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
e F F 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
EDIUM grade arrangements of operatic airs 
that every violinist enjoys playing, arrange- 
ments by F. A. Franklin. 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. 
2&4 


SELECTED CLASSICS 
NINETEEN great master melodies made avail- 
able to the violinist of moderate ability, ar- 
rangements by F. A. Franklin. 
Holiday Cash Price, 55 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 90c. 
o> 
ALBUM OF TRANSCRIPTIONS 
For Violin and Piano by Arthur Hartmann 
SOME of the best song and piano numbers by 
leading composers masterly transcribed for the 
violinist. 
Holiday Cash Price, 60 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.00 
> F 
STANDARD VIOLINIST 
"THIRTY-TWO violin pieces with piano ac- 
companiment within the range of the average 
player. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c, 
* * 
VIOLINIST’S POPULAR REPER- 
TOIRE 


TT WENTY-NINE violin and piano compositions 
of medium difficulty. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 
> 


GIFTS FOR THE ORGANIST 


STANDARD ORGANIST 
AVERY comprehensive collection, giving 43 pipe 
organ pieces. 
Holiday Cash Price, 50 cents, Postpaid 
Regular Price, 75c. 
Ca a 
Organist’s Offering for Church, Recital and 
Motion Picture Playing 
AFINE variety of material in a well-bound 
volume. 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, Postpaid 
Regular Price, $1.50 
> FF 
Organ Repertoire, Cloth, 39 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 
a a 
Organ Player, Cloth, 33 Numbers 
Holiday Price, $1.30 
a a 


ALBUMS FOR THE SINGER 


Send for ‘‘Holiday Offer” Giving Special Christ- 


mas Prices on a Number of Fine Vocal Albums 


org 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


Acerescesens 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
December, 1926 


Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 


Sixths )~ 0... Paa- oe Sitiece = 2 he ee .30 
Beginners’ Method for the Saxophone..... .40 
er’s Voice Book—Proschowsky. .. - -60 
ning With the Pedals of the Piano ae 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 
Beginners ........-e.-0-- Lee eneeeees +25 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 
Pianoforte—Op. 7—Biéhl...........- .30 
First Garland of Flowers—vViolin and 
Piano—WeisS .... c-. a see ce eeeaees 35 
Forty Negro Spirituals—White.......... -75 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncello Tech- 
nie—Schwatts ... 22h o eee = eee .40 
H. M. S. Pianofore—Sullivan..........- .50 
Mass, No. 14 in Honor of St. Joseph— ai. 
Marzo 5... <...-:. :s- SR Se. be ee ee 35 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell..-.... oe 3] 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 
Choruses for All Occasions .......... 10 
New Easy Four Hand Album............ 35 
New First and Third Position Album— 
Violin and Piano. <3... .c ss eee). 10 -50 
New Organ Collection................. 35 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... -20 
Seven Last Words of Christ—Cantata— 
Dabois .). Sak. s ks iene eae eas - 0 
Seven Octave Studies—Kullak.......... -40 
ano Etudes—-Bilbro........... .30 
ur Caprices—Violin—Rode .... .45 
st Pieces Played on the Keyboard Be 
40 


Etude Radio 
Hours 


On the second Thursday of every month, 
over radio stations W.I.P. (Gimbel Broth- 
ers, Philadelphia), and W.G.B.S. (Gimbel 
Brothers, New York), at 8.15 P. M. East- 
ern Standard Time, there comes to radio 
listeners everywhere, Tue Erupe Radio 
Hour. 

Likewise, on the third Tuesday of every 
month, another Radio Hour is presented 
over Station W.L.S.  (Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation, Chicago). 

The purpose of these Radio Hours is 
not to furnish popular entertainment, but 
to create a popular interest in music 
study. In bringing the value of music 
study to attention, Tue Erupe is pointing 
out to individuals everywhere the value 
of seeking personal development in music. 

We are mentioning THe Ervpe Radio 
Hours here in order to direct the atten- 
tion of them to teachers who as yet have 
not given them any consideration. 

The radio can do much toward creating 
a wider appreciation for better music, and 
the publishers of THe Ervpe are highly 
gratified that such a far-reaching medium 
is available for the educational programs 
it can offer. Remember, a greater appre- 


ciation for better music enables the 
teacher to create more interest in music 
study. 


Comments that both teachers and stu- 
dents of music should hear are made upon 
the text and music contents of the cur- 
rent issue, and invariably some artist or 
teacher of great reputation assists THe 
Ervve Editorial Staff in making the pro- 
gram additionally interesting. 

The Chicago program is given under 
the direction of D. A. Clippinger. 

We believe all teachers should equip 
themselves to hear these Erupr Radio 
Hours each month, and, of course, being 
so equipped, they also have the oppor- 
tunity to feast upon many of the high- 
class musical gems offered by the leading 
broadcasting stations. The radio most 
certainly is offering the most convenient 
means by which a teacher or music stu- 
dent can broaden his musical horizon. 


Christmas Giving to Teachers, 
Students and Lovers 
of Music 

The Theodore Presser Co. has been in 
the field to give service to those in the 
Musical World for over 43 years, and for 
the last 37 holiday seasons has offered 
those desiring to give gifts to music lovers 
not only a wealth of suggestions, but an 


‘opportunity to save money in purchasing 


any of the suggested gifts. 
It is impossible in one issue of Tue 


- Ervuve to bring attention to all of these 


suggestions; therefore, in various adver- 
tisements in this issue a comparative few 
of the excellent things offered at special 
holiday prices in our 38th Annual Holiday 
Cffer are brought to attention, These, of 
course, are the outstanding favorites, but 
those who wish to see the complete offer 
may have a copy for the asking. Just 
drop us a postal today asking for a copy 
of the 38th Annual Holiday Offer and 
clearly sign your name and address. 

In this day, when psychology is so uni- 
versally appreciated, it is easy for one to 


appreciate the psychological effect upon. 


the recipient of a gift, when the gift shows 
that the giyer has given thought to it and 
endeavored to make it personally “fit” the 
one receiving the remembrance. 

Surely, nothing will convey this per- 
sonal touch and thought to the music 
lover’s mind more than having a gift come 
along that is of a musical character. The 
albums of music of all kinds and-the in- 
teresting literature works on musical sub- 
jects in the 38th Annual Holiday Offer 
of the Theodore Presser Co. offer sugges- 
tions for almost every desired expendi- 
ture. 


How to Get 
More Pupils 


Frequently teachers ask, “How can I 
get more pupils?” There is no magic 
method, but judicious publicity work and 
proper contributions made toward creat- 
ing an interest in music generally are 
things that mean much to the teacher. In 
this issue there is brought to attention 
THE BEST PLAN WE HAVE EVER 
SEEN FOR AIDING THE TEACHER 
TO SECURE PUPILS. See the two 
pages devoted to it in this issue. They are 
885 and 886. 


The Pianist’s Daily Dozen 


By Charles B. Macklin 


If there is anything that the serious 
student of piano playing wants to accom- 
plish, it is the perfect muscular control 
of each finger on both hands. In most of 
the ordinary muscular use of the hands 
there tends to be a cramping and binding 
of the muscles, and this the pianist must 
overcome. Flexibility, independence of 
action and immediate response to mental 
direction can be obtained with the ra- 
tional exercises for the hands outlined by 
Mr. Macklin in this book, 

Mr. Macklin is too wise a piano pedagog 
to suggest that these exercises will sup- 
plant all of the work ‘that must be done 
at the keyboard to gain control of the fin- 
gers, but it is possible with these exer- 
cises to achieve results at the keyboard 
more readily, making unnecessary some of 
the technical work otherwise required. 

Teachers should know about this work, 
because there are many times when they 
will help the pupil to overcome physical 
obstacles by recommending its use. The 
advance of publication cash price is 30 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Our Beautiful 
1927 Calendar 


For the first time our readers have 
virtually selected the picture on the Cal- 
endar for this year. It is the lovely 
“Fairyland of Music,” which first ap- 
peared on the September Erupe and 
brought such an immediate and wide- 
spread demand for “copies to frame” that 
we instantly 
could put on the Calendar could possibly 
please our readers more or make a 
brighter musical spot on the walls of thou- 
sands of homes. 

The picture was immediately used and 
adapted by other firms, who were glad to 
pay the artist large fees for its use. We 
have made arrangements. with him by which 
he generously permits us to use this. paint- 
ing at a rate enabling us to sell the Cal- 
endar at the same very low “Christmas 
and New Year’s gift” price which we have 
been giving our patrons for years, 10 
cents a copy, $1.00 a dozen. 

The picture is in every way the original 
conception and design of the artist, Mr. 
Francis Sherman Cooke, who is a son of 
Mr. James Francis Cooke, for many years 
Editor of Tue Erupr. 


The Beginner’s Voice Book 
By Frantz Proschowsky 


It is possible in almost every instance 
where one wants to study a musical in- 
strument to find a real beginner’s book, 
that is, one that presupposes no previous 
knowledge of music and carefully out- 
lines a course of instruction beginning 
with the rudiments of music and then 
stepping into the most elementary phases 
of study upon the particular instrument 
in question, progresses gradually until a 
performing ability is built upon a good 
foundation of elementary work, but when 
one turns to the study of the art of sing- 
ing the available vocal works are not as 
satisfying in their introductory work and. 
logical progress. 

This, however, will not be so when The 
Beginner’s Voice Book, by Frantz Pros- 
chowsky, is on the market. Voice teach- 
ers and beginning voice students will find 
this book of great assistance, since it 
gives not only the necessary introduction, 
but very practical and helpful exercises 
in logical order. 

Mr. Proschowsky, who is the vocal ad- 
visor of Galli-Curci and Tito Schipa, him- 
self has made a series of anatomical draw- 
ings for this book which are of great val- 
ue to the student stepping up to the 
threshold of voice study. 

As one can well imagine, this will be 
an outstanding contribution to the voeal 
world, coming from so great a master of 
voice teaching, and truly it does show his 
greatness in that he presents so many of" 
the fundamentals of singing in such a 
clear, concise manner that the student or 
teacher is sure to obtain. good results 
when using this vocal instruction book. 

Although Mr. Proschowsky has clearly 
defined the path for the student, the pupil 
will find that a teacher means much in 
studying by means of this or any other 
instruction book, but where one is so un- 
fortunate as not to find a voice teacher 
convenient, nothing could be better used 
for self-instruction than this new book, 
for which we are recording’ advance of 
publication orders at the special price of 
60 cents, postpaid, 


Beginner’s Method 
for Saxophone 


It has been our privilege to stand 
among professionals and hear them ac- 
claim the art and superb tone found in 
the saxophone playing of H. Benne Hen- 
ton. It is this man, with his complete 
knowledge of the saxophone, who is per- 
sonally supervising the preparation of 
the Beginner's Saxaphone Method, that 
we are to put upon the market. 

This will be a practical instruction 
work that should not be confounded with 
any of the “freak” short cuts to supposed 
saxophone playing. This type of work 
that will appeal to the music teacher, and 
supervisors desiring to develop saxophone 
players for school orchestras will find in 
it just the type of material to carry the 
beginner along into playing ability. The 
advance of publication cash price is 40 
cents, postpaid. 
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Mass No. 14 
In Honor of St. Joseph 
Two Parts, Treble Voices 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 203 
Mr. Marzo is well known to the mu 
cal world, and particularly to those 
are interested in the musie of the ( 
olic Church. This new Mass by Cheval 
Marzo is most effective, yet is not at 
difficult and can be rendered readily aft 
very little rehearsing: It is for two7 
treble voices, and neither part pres 
any vocal difficulties. As we have e 
plained in previous descriptions of t 
Mass, it may be sung by a mixed ch 
of men and boys, the boys singing f 
soprano part and the men the alto pa 
although the original intention of this tw 
part writing was to furnish a Mass 
would be suitable for use in Cony 
Schools or in choirs where male voic 
either were entirely missing or somewl 
lacking. The advance of publication 
price of this Mass is 35 cents, postpaii 
It will not be long before it will 
ready to go to those registering adyai 
of publication orders; and, therefore, © 
suggest prompt action upon the part 
those who want a copy of this work wl 
it appears; otherwise, they will find it 1 
essary to pay more than the present | 
advance of publication price. 


Very First Pieces 
Played on the Keyboard 
By N. Louise Wright 


This is not a first instruction book, | 
rather, as the title indicates, a group 
very first pieces that may be utilized af 
the young student has been acquaint 
with the notation and is getting into + 
reading of study material in the five-fin; 
position. While these little pieces are ve 
easy, nevertheless they are of such a ch 
acter as to prove practical and helpf 
Teachers of little tots will find them ez 
to fit in with the very early instru 
work with children, whether in 
garten class or in individual instructi 
Each of the little pieces of this gro 
have text which, as teachers know, alwa 
is an advantage. The advance of put 
cation cash price is 25 cents a copy, po 
paid. ; 


Forty Negro Spirituals “a 
Compiled and Arranged 
By Clarence Cameron White — 

These Forty Negro Spirituals will 
found to be the best and most cor 
presented group of Negro Spirituals. 
White knows the Spirituals of his race at 
has gained his acquaintance with th 
through sources not open to many. 1] 
activities in the National Association 
Negro Musicians, of which he is presider 
are one indication of the soundness of th 
statement. The name of Clarence Car 
eron White is known to everyone ° 
knows anything of American musical con 
position, and this attests the excelle 
of handling that will be found in the a 
companiments of the Spirituals he has s 
lected for this collection. It is a gem | 
those who want their library to have 
the worth-while things in the literature 
American music and, of course, all sing 
should possess it. Advance of public 
offer is made at the low price of 75 
postpaid. 


Twelve Piano Etudes © 
By Mathilde Bilbro i 
Miss Bilbro has established a well-d 
served reputation for ability to write | 
tractive, yet thoroughly practical edue 
tional matter for piano study, pa 
larly in the earlier grades. We are 
to have on the market this new te 
work by Miss Bilbro, which furnis| 
are virtually twelve first grade 
Bene They are attractive musi 
and there is a special technical phase - 
each. Any teacher not familiar With ti 
teaching works of Miss Bilbro should se 
in a request for the privilege hay 
some of them for examination. By 
means they should register an ad 
publication order for the new 
Piano Etudes at the specia adv 
price of 30 cents, postp 
on the new Bilbro book 
amination or return privil 
vance offer price. D 
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1H ETUDE 


w Easy 
ur-Hand Aibum 


lere we are offering at a low advance 
publication cash price of 35 cents, the 
ortunity for teachers to secure a copy 
a new and easy four-hand album that 
are to issue. This will be the type of 
‘ls that will hold the young student to 
interest in attaining something at the 
board, and the contents will be gener- 
enough in number to furnish quite a 
le material that will spread over a 
d season. Teachers can use a work of 
character in seeking out a piano duet 
ry now and then as a relief from close 
erence to other prescribed study ma- 
al. In the main, it is excellent to have 
iething of this character in the pupils’ 
ds for the sight reading and ensemble 
ying development that comes through 
reation duet playing. The young stu- 
t will feel that he has something worth 
le ahead of him in this collection, be- 
se in its latter pages it points to fu- 
e accomplishments in the pieces that 
presents in a grade of difficulty ap- 
aching the third grade. This is reached, 
course, in the progressive arrangement 
duets through the book, which in the 
inning starts with four-hand numbers 
the first grade. The special advance 
publication price is 35 cents. 


ginning with the 
dals of the Piano 
‘Helen L. Cramm 


0 many things have been done to make 
first piano study work for children 
attractive as possible, and this has been 
ause individuals who knew and under- 
od children set about to make first 
dy material pleasing as well as prac- 
il. The delightful works of Helen L. 
imm have been outstanding in this con- 
tion, and now a new work is to be 
led to the group of immensely suc- 
sful books by Miss Cramm. 
‘his work is a decidedly valuable one 
that it introduces to the pianist in the 
king some of the main principles of 
lalling. Since the proper use of the 
lals adds much to the beauty of piano- 
te playing, the wisdom of utilizing a 
yk such as this, which lays a foundation 
future pedal work, can be appreciated 
dily. Advance of publication cash 
ce is 80 cents a copy, postpaid. 


bum of Study Pieces 

Thitds and Sixths 

: paragraph is hardly necessary on 
; work, since the title is descriptive in 
lf and the reception given albums 
viously issued in our series of Albums 
Study Pieces for Special Purposes in- 
ee that piano teachers are on the 
kout for material of this character. 
e volumes that have been so well re- 
ved dealt individually with Trills, 
ules, Arpeggios and Octaves. This new 
lection is similar to the others in that 
makes possible the conquering of cer- 
in technical devices or combinations 
“OU the study of attractive pieces, 
turing the phase of technic the album 
yers. This, of course, proves a safer 
d more attractive way in which to ap- 
such things than is found in many 
technical works that bore the student. 
-d grade pupils would be ready for an 
m of such study pieces as this new 
we are to issue covering thirds and 
Advance of publication cash price 
cents a copy postpaid. 


lin Method 


r Beginners 

Ann Hathaway 
in teachers should place an advance 

plication order for this Violin Meth- 
Beginners, by Ann Hathaway, 
they will find in it such a thoroughly 
actical procedure of study with the use 
exceedingly attractive material. It ac- 
‘s what it sets out to do, and that 
the pupil achieving something in 
ing within a short time, but it 
attempt to progress rapidly into 
demands that should not be ex- 
beginner, nor does it caver any 
n first position work. Advance 
sation of for this method will 
ered at the special price of 40 
Ys postpaid. 


New Organ 
Collection 


The Theodore Presser Co. has a number 
of outstanding successful musical collec- 
tions in a series of reasonably priced al- 
bums, utilizing special large plates that 
make possible the inclusion of a generous 
number of compositions upon the number 
of pages that a publisher can afford to 
place in an album priced at 75 cents. 
While this series is a fine variety of al- 
bums for pianists of various abilities, and 
there are several choices for singers and 
violinists, up to the present date it in- 
cludes only one pipe organ album, The 
Standard Organist. This album is a very 
popular seller with church and theatre 
organists, as well as with ambitious organ 
students, not only because of its reason- 
able price but because of the excellent 
and meritorious variety of the material 
in it. We have been importuned for a 
number of years to produce another album 


of this character, but we have bided our ~ 


time through a desire to make up such an 
album only when we felt that there was 
sufficient good material available. The 
new album is now in preparation, and in 
order that all those interested in new 
offerings of pipe organ collections may 
have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with this collection, we are ad- 
hering to our usual practice’ of offering 
book publications at a low advance of 
publication price. The advance of pub- 
lication price in this instance is 35 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Secular Two-Part 
Song Collection 


This might almost be called utility two- 
part song collection, since it provides ma- 
terial that school supervisors can use for 
two-part singing and any chorus of treble 
voices, whether juvenile or amateur, will 
find in it program numbers and encore 
novelties. Then again, with so much sight 
singing ability developed in our schools 
of today, it is perfectly possible for a 
song leader to use this with any general 
group, making possible effects that will 
not ordinarily be found in general group 
or community singing. While all num- 
bers are in two-part, none are difficult 
and all are readily singable, because of the 
melody that is ever present. Some of the 
numbers are unusual in the effects readily 
obtainable and, of course, in the well- 
balanced variety are some excellent hu- 
morous numbers. The special advance of 
publication cash price is 20 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Master Vocal Exercises 
By Horatio Connell 


The Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia and the Chautauqua Summer 
School of Music are two avenues through 
which the name of Horatio Connell comes 
to the American musical public today, and, 
of course, all those who are in more inti- 
mate contact with the outstanding indi- 
viduals in American musical circles know 
of Mr. Connell’s reputation, not only as a 
voice teacher, but also as an American 
baritone who has been acclaimed here and 
abroad for his concert and oratorio work. 
Out of his wealth of experience and prac- 
tical study of problems in voice study 
Mr. Connell has prepared this work which 
presents a master series of vocal exer- 
cises, and the voice teacher who wants to 
strengthen and modernize the study ma- 
terial that he utilizes should add to his 
curriculum this very practical book by 
Horatio Connell, The advance of pub- 
lication cash price is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Fundamental Studies in 
Violoncello Technic 
By G. F. Schwartz 


The interest in the ’cello is greater than 
many realize. It is a solo instrument of 
great possibilities, and in orchestral work 
it is of outstanding importance. Many 
are the musicians who are accomplished 
in other branches of musical endeavor who 
find the study of the ’cello enjoyable di- 
version. 

It is not an instrument which is within 
the reach of younger beginners such as 
the piano, the violin and some of the other 
instruments; and, therefore, this set of 


exercises starts in and proceels in a man- 
ner suited to those who already under- 
stand all of the general rudiments of 
music, 

These studies are arranged in such step- 
by-step order and furnish such work for 
the ’cella student that those faithfully per- 
fecting a performance of them will have 
acquired a very substantial foundation of 
technical proficiency upon the ’cello. 
Teachers of the ’cello will find it a grate- 
ful work to utilize, as it is a set of studies 
that.can be used to good effect along with 
a curriculum of standard ’cello studies 
of great masters of the instrument. 

From the manner in which this para- 
graph introduces this set of Fundamental 
Studies in Violoncello Technic, the reader 
can gather that they also are ideal for 
self-study work. The nominal price of 40 
cents a copy is all that is being asked on 
advance of publication orders. 


New First and Third 
Position Album For 
Violin and Piano 


This is to be one of the types of music 
collections that have made the Theodore 
Presser Co. book catalog so successful. 
By this we mean it is the type of collection 
that furnishes the player with material 
for diversion or for use in such public 
performances as are demanded from many, 
and at the same time it is also a collec- 
tion that will prove of value to the teacher 
who wishes to utilize an album in in- 
struction work. Incidentally, there are 
many teachers who prefer to give pupils 
the numbers separately in sheet form, and 
such teachers will find it very helpful to 
have an album such as this in their libra- 
ries, since they can make reference to it 
and order the particular numbers as they 
need them in sheet music form, because 
each number in this album, as is the case 
with practically all of the Theodore Pres- 
ser-Co. albums of music, is published in 
separate sheet music form. This album 
will cover a generous variety of first and 
third position pieces for the violin with 
piano accompaniment. During the period 
that our editors are deciding on the par- 
ticular numbers that will be included in 
this collection out of the possibilities in 
hand, it is offered in advance of publica- 
tion at the price of 50 cents, postpaid. 


Seven Last Words of Christ 
Lenten Cantata 
By Theodore Dubois 


This is just a last-minute warning to 
those who will soon be giving considera- 
tion to the music they desire for the Len- 
ten season, since we will withdraw from 
the advance of publication offer our new 
edition of Dubois’ Seven Last Words of 
Christ on January Ist. Our new edition 
bears English text that gives the true im- 
port of the utterances of Christ in the 
hours when all prophecies were being ful- 
filled by his Crucifixion. These English 
words also have the necessary poetic and 
dramatic qualities to fit in with the musi- 
cal setting as effectively as the original 
Latin. Remember, we will be able to de- 
liver any desired quantities early in Janu- 
ary and that the opportunity to secure a 
single copy at the special advance of pub- 
lication price of 50 cents will be with- 
drawn at the end of this month. 


Brehm’s First Steps for 
Young Piano Beginners 


This instructor was on the market as 
one of-the leading teaching works in the 
Brehm Brothers’ catalog, which catalog 
was taken over by the Theodore Presser 
Company. We withheld making a new 
edition of this instructor until our Editors 
had time to give it careful attention and 
make certain that there was a place for it, 
particularly in view of the fact that it 
covers a field for which some excellent 
works already are available. There is 
such merit to the “Brehm’s First Steps” 
that our Publication Department decided 
to issue it—adding some material that was 
felt would be an improvement, and before 
it is placed on the market orders in ad- 
vance of publication will he accepted at 
25 cents a copy. This is a beginner’s book 
that utilizes the method of giving the first 
lessons with both hands in treble clef. 

(Continued on page 966) 
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The “Amen” has been banished from the 
close of hymns in the services of St. Augus- 
tine’s Church, Wembley, England, on the 
ground that its use is inartistic and often de- 
tracts from the climactic close of the hymn. 
This action was taken by the initiative of the 
clergy. And yet there are those still alive 
who will remember when there was_ bitter 
resentment of this “innovation” of singing 
the “Amen.” One good rector went even so 
far as to denounce it as ‘tone of the smartest 
bits of work of the Devil.” 


Dr. Ralph Morner, composer and teacher, 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, passed away on April 
7, 1926. Born at Newport, Monmouthshire, 
England, April 28, 1848, his education was 
finished in the Leipsig Conservatory unde1 
Plaidy, Moscheles, Reinecke, Papperitz and 
Richter. Returning to England, he became 
prominent as teacher and conductor of both 
orchestra and opera. He came to New York 
in 1906, and in 1909 removed to Winnipeg 
to become director of the Imperial Academy 
of Music and Arts. His compositions for or- 
chestra have been often played. 


The American Violin Trade Associa- 
tion held its first convention in New York 
on June 14-16, the chief interest in this first 
meeting being the discussions of the promo- 
tion of the American-made violin. 


The sixth Annual Ashville Festival 
(North Carolina) was held August 9-16, when 
the San Carlo Opera Company produced ‘“Car- 
men,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Barber of 
Seville,” ‘Aida,’ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“La Boheme,” ‘Tales of Hoffman” and ‘‘La 
Forza del Destino.” 


Miss L. Eugenie Eldridge has com- 
pleted sixty years of service as organist of 
pe saleee church of South Chatham, Massa- 
chusetts, having begun on the last Sunday of 
April, 1866, “ 


Honegger’s “Judith,” with Mary Gar- 
den in the title réle, is announced for its 
American premiére during the present sea- 
son of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 


: The Centenary of Beethoven’s Death 
is to be commemorated at Milan by a revival 
of “Fidelio” at La Scala, and the performance 
of all the nine Symphonies under the leader- 
ship-of Toscanini. All the String Quartets 
also are to be heard. 


CONTESTS 


A Prize of $1500, for a. suitable official 
song for the Infantry of the American Army, 
is offered by the Infantry Journal. Full par 
ticulars may be had by addressing the Infan- 
try Journal, Washington, D, C. 


A Prize of $1000 is offered by C. C. Birch- 
ard of Boston, for the best original cantata 
suitable for choral presentation; and a sim- 
ilar sum is offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, for a Symplwnic Poem. Both 
these competitions are under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Assembly of New York, and 
particulars may be had from H. Augustine 
ath, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club, for the 
female singer with a voice of the most out- 
standing quality, to be determined in the con- 
test of 1927, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Particulars from 
Mr. B. H. Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, ’ 
Iowa City, Lowa. 


Ten Thousand Dollars in Prizes of 
five thousand, three thousand and two thou- 
sand doliars each, are offered by the Musical 
Fund Society of Philadelphia, for the best 
chamber music compositions for three to six 
instruments. The contest closes December 
31st, 1927; and particulars may be obtained 
by addressing the Musical Fund Society, 407 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


_ A Prize of Three Thousand Dollars 
is offered by Musical America for the best 
symphonic work by an American composer. 
The contest closes December 31st, 1926; and 
particulars may be had by addressing Musi- 
cal America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
anthems are offered by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom ali 
details may be had on application. 


A ‘National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the atspicés of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American writers and composers, 
and full petit may be had from Miss 
Beatrice 8. Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


The Etude as a 
Christmas Gift 


No better way to remember a musical 
friend than with a year’s subscription to 
Tue Erupe. The price is only $2.00, and 
with each subscription intended as a gift 
we will send a fine Christmas Gift Card 
announcing you as the donor. Let your 
subscription orders come early, which will 
prevent disappointment on Christmas 
morning. THe Erupe coming each month 
prolongs Christmas cheer over the entire 
year and is a reminder of your friendli- 
ness and thoughtfulness. 
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THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


—— 


Nicholas Mora, Jr. 


Back in 1905 a young man by 
the name of Nicholas Mora, Jr., was 
given a position in the department 
caring for the Reserve Stock of 
Theodore Presser Company’s Sheet 
Music and Octavo Publications, and 
now we introduce him as manager 
(since 1911) of that department. In 
1905 Mr. Mora was one of the two 
workers in the Reserve Stock where 
the large quantities of each publica- 
tion were kept wrapped in bundles 
and kept on open Shelves. Now Mr. 
Mora supervises a dozen or more 
assistants in this department and 
cares for a stock of music many 
times the size of the 1905 stock and 
all the sheet music is in dust proof 
bins and all the Octavo Music in 
dust proof cartons. Ceilings, areas 
and the stock holding fixtures in 
this Reserve Department gleam like 
and in these well-or- 


CIOL) 


white china 
dered surroundings there are kept 
tons and tons of music to meet the 
demands of teachers and musie buy- 
evs utilizing the-many desirable pub- 
lications in the Presser catalog. 
Mr. Mora also manages a group 
of employees that feed the new 
printings of our music to the Re- 


serve.Department. This group with 
the aid of two speedy power folding 
machines and a power cutter, folded 
ang trimmed around five million 
sheets of music in the last twelve 
months. Think of the detail to the 
correct bandling of all this, in sup- 
plying the demands of the On Sale 
Department and Order Depart- 
ment. The zeal with which Mr. 
Mora has kept his department 
with all its great amount of detail 
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functioning smoothly and promptly 
means much to us in the service we 
render to our great host of friends 

patrons located wherever. the 


and 
i mails reach 


Twenty-four Caprices 
For Violin Solo 
By P. Rode 


This announcement is not so much to 
acquaint our readers with the type of 
work being offered as to make known to 
the violin world that we are picparing an 
excellent new edition of these widely-used 
caprices for The Presser Collection. This 
is in keeping with our plan of having all 
the worth-while standard studies and 
classical collections included in The Pres- 
ser Collection in the most desirable edit- 
ings, To many violin teachers it would 
seem incredible that a violin student had 
attained any degree of proficiency if he 
had not first gone through the Kruetzer 
Studies and then the Rode Caprices. Otto 
Meyer, whose fine editings of violin teach- 
ing works are known to many, is care- 
fully scanning this work and preparing it 
for our engravers. The advance of pub- 
lication cash price of the Twenty-four 
Caprices for Violin Solo by Rode is 45 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious Studies 
for the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 


Some teachers regularly use a certain 
work or combination of works in exactly 
the same prescribed order for all pupils; 
others try to fit individually to each pupil 
the work that they feel will produce the 
best results; again, others like to change 
for their own mental relief. All of these 
conditions explain why there is a sale for 
so many teaching publications as are on 
the market, and particularly keep in use 
many standard works, such as this inter- 
esting group of second-grade studies by 
Biehl. Our new edition will be dressed 
up in fine fashion in every way and will 
be put out in The Presser Collection form. 
The advance of publication price is 30 
cents per copy, postpaid. 


New Collection of Favorite 
Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


Anyone wanting a general collection of 
good things for everybody to sing, whether 
he is a community song leader, a school 
music supervisor or an assembly music 
director, should know this book, and the 
surest way to make its acquaintance is to 
send in an order in advance of publication 
with ten cents. This will insure receipt 
of a copy as soon as it is printed. Weeks of 
work already have been put in upon it and 
there are quite a few more weeks of work 
necessary to the mechanical side of its 
production. Naturally a book of this 
character could not be satisfying unless it 
included many. old favorites along with a 
few good old hymn tunes, but this collec- 
tion in addition to doing this, has its own 
individual new special settings of classi- 
cal melodies and the use of copyright 
melodies available only to-us. In all there 
will be around 150 numbers, and all print- 
ing will be of a size that is easily read; 
so it can be appreciated what a bargain 
is being offered in advance of publication 
at 10 cents. Naturally, when it appears 
on the market we shall offer it in quanti- 
ties at a very nominal price. 


First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position For Violin 
By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 
It is hard to tell just how early “im- 
petuous youth” begins, but teachers of 
children find it existing from the very 
first points of instruction. The youngster 
who is just learning to hold a pencil im- 
mediately wants to write a long letter to 
somebody, and so it is in music study. 
The little student has an inward desire 
to play a piece before he posseses the nec- 
essary technical equipment. The First 
Garland of Flowers long has been -the 
standby of many violin teachers in giving 
the young pupils melodious pieces to play 
in the early stages of violin study. There 
is a piano part so that the little student 
is further delighted with an accompani- 
ment to these little pieces, which are all 
in the first position. This standard work 
is undergoing a careful scrutiny at the 
hands of our Editors and all necessary 
editing and revisions will be made before 
we place it on the market as a new addi- 
tion to the Presser Collection of Standard 
Studies and Classical Collections; 35 cents 
is the price at which advance of publica- 
tion orders are being accepted. ; 


H. M. S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


Despite the many excellent comic operas 
for amateur production that have come 
from such writers as May Hewes Dodge 
and John Wilson Dodge, R. M. stults, 
Paul Bliss and others in recent years, 
amateur organizations never seem to tire 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan Comic Operas. 
Perhaps it may be that there are more 
amateur organizations that causes a con- 
tinued sale for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
works in addition to the great sale of later 
works by some of the writers we have 
mentioned above, but in all events there 
is an ever-present demand, and to meet 
this with a modern, well-printed edition 
we are adding H. M. S. Pinafore to our 
catalog. This comic opera, with its de- 
lightful humor and its sparkling and 
melodious music, is well deserving of be- 
ing offered to the musical world in a good 
new edition such as we are preparing. For 
those who want to become acquainted with 
this work or the fine new edition that we 
are making, there is presented the oppor- 
tunity of ordering a copy in advance of 
publication at the special price of 50 cents 
a copy, postpaid. 


Seven Octave Studies—School 
of Octave Playing—Part 2 
By Theo. Kullak 


This is to be a fine new edition of Kul- 
lak’s well-known Seven Octave Studies 
which forms the second part of this com- 
poser’s School of Octave Playing. As we 
have said in advertising The Presser Col- 
lection in its newest and finest form, 
“Nothing is better than the best.” Piano 


teachers may rest assured that this new 
edition of these “Seven Octave Studies” 
will be superb in every way. The editors 
not only compare works of this character 
with the originals, but also with all exist- 
ing revisions and editings on the market, 
in order to make certain that everything 
practical and worth-while will appear in 
The Presser Collection edition, but they 
also carefully consider every section to 
ascertain if any possible new editings or 
revisions will be helpful. These Octave 
Studies are not easy, by any means, being 
designed more for the advanced student 
who has attained quite a degree of pro- 
ficiency, yet should have daily drill in 
accuracy and speed in octave playing. 
The advance of publication price of this 
new edition is 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


We have two works that cease to be 
subject to the advance of publication offer, 
beginning with December Ist. One of 
these is the Dozen Songs for Saxophones, 
by Clay Smith. This is a fine collection of 
saxophone numbers and will satisfy those 
who want to render saxophone solos with 
any member of the saxophone family or who 
want to do duet work with any two mem- 
bers of the saxophone family, in either 
case with or without piano accompaniment. 
There are three saxophone volumes, one 
containing a solo and second saxophone 
part for C melody saxophone. Another 
volume covers the E-flat alto saxophone 
in the same way, and another covers the 
B-flat tenor saxophone similarly. 

If it is desired to play duets-with two 


C melody saxophones, then it is necessary ~ 


to buy only one volume. If it is desired 
to play a duet with the C melody saxo- 
phone and B-flat tenor saxophone, then 
two volumes are bought. This illustrates 
how parts are interchangeable. The sax- 
ophone volumes are 50 cents each and the 
piano accompaniment 75 cents. 

The other work being withdrawn. this 
month is that presenting the Three Dances 
for Piano—Four Hands, by Cyril Scott. 
These are extremely interesting piano 
nuribers, and they will interest concert 
pianists as well as teachers of advancing 
students. Then, of course, the many pro- 
ficient pianists who indulge in piano duet 
playing for the pure love of it should 
have these distinctive numbers. Price, 
$1.25. 


Have You A Good Binder 
For Your 1926 Etudes? 


There is nothing like having your copies 
for the year conveniently arranged so that 
you can place your hand on any one you 
desire. Tur Ervpe is worth many times 
the small subscription price of $2.00. You 
can bind all twelve copies for convenient 
reference in a fine. silk buckram binder 
stamped in gold. It opens flat, making 
ready access to any number and keeps 
your copies fresh, neat and clean for all 


time. The retail, price of the binder is 
$2.25, and an excellent value for the 
money. 


Send us your renewal now for the com- 
ing year—add to your remittance of $2.00, 
$1.25, the actual cost of the binder, and 
for this sum total, $3.25, we will take 
pleasure in mailing one to you. You can 
start a permanent musical library which 
will be a source of constant pleasure to 
you in the future. 

Remember, $2.00 covers your renewal, 
$1.25 the manufacturing cost of the binder, 
$3.25 in all, and you will have made a 
mighty good and profitable investment. 


Beware of Fraud 
Subscription Agents 


The annual crop of complaints is now 
coming in from almost every section of 
the country where good money has been 
paid to a swindler. We cannot be re- 
sponsible for dishonest canvassers claim- 
ing to represent us. Pay no money to 
anyone not personally known to you. Be- 
ware of the so-called ex-service man, the 
“bright-faced boy” getting votes so that 
he can work his way through college or 
similar fake stories. Any honest canvasser 
will be glad to have you send the money 
direct if you are not convinced as to his 
responsibility. We in turn will give him 
credit for the subscription. It is impera- 
tive that this warning be heeded. 


Advertisement 
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Let The Etude Do Your 
Christmas Shopping a 
The following is a partial list of 
rewards given entirely free for new 
scriptions to Erupe Music Macaz 
Select the one you desire and you w 
mightily pleased with your choice 
gifts or rewards are standard mer 
dise and will be appreciated as ho 
gifts: 4 
Park Rodges’s Jiffy Cuff Buttons 
cially designed for soft cuffs, gold fi 
one new subscription. 
Pair of Chased Cuf’ Pins—Sterling 
ver; 
Ladies’ Memorandum Purse—Broy 
grain leather with memorandum pad 
pencil, hung on silk cord; one 
scription. Bs ei 
Lingerie Pins—Gold front, substar 
and serviceable; two new subscriptic 
Gentlemen’s Bill Fold—Genuine 
skin, size 444 x 334 inches; only two 
subscriptions. a 
Cigarette Case—Black pin grain lea 
carries package of twenty cigarettes 
two new subscriptions. f 
Ash Tray and Match Holder—Hea 
nickel-plated, with colored glass 
every smoker needs one; only tw 
subscriptions. ere 
Effanbee Doll—Says “Mama” like a 
baby, will not wear out; cunningly w 
ped in blanket; only three new subse 
tions. bee 
Cigarette } 
mered brass, beautifully finished. 
cigarettes moist and in ; 
any smoker would be delighted wit! 
Only three new subscriptions. 


1926-1927 Magazine Cat 
Just Out 


The best magazines cl 
at very substantial sav: 
will bring you a copy. 


Mr. Charles S. Sangston 


Mr. Charles §. Sangston is _ 
charge of the Stock Rooms housing 
the Reserve Stock of all the Theo: 
dore Presser Co. Book Publications. 
Mr. Sangston came with us in 1912, 
joining our Shipping Department 
force. Eight months away to war 
formed the only interruption in his 
years as a Presser Co. employee. Hi 
went from our Shipping Depar 
ment into our Order Departm 
in 1920. He now ably over 
the workings of the Presser Book 
Reserve Stock. It is this depar 
ment that stocks the editions 
Presser Book Publications as th 
come in from the binderies and 
then feeds them to the Order De 
partment in quantities sufficient 
cover the requirements of that 6 
partment for a short period. In 
Mr. Sangston’s department will be 
found many of the best selling « 
lections and teaching publieatio: 
on the market, the stock of som 


individual publications, because o’ 
their great sale, being so large 
to occupy individually more cubic 
feet of space than found in the 
largest room of the average house. 
Mr. Sangston and his assistants 
must pass on to the Publishing De-~ 
partment correct “in and out” re 
ords which permit the printing and 
binding of new editions before stocks 
are depleted. 3 
Dealers throughout the country 
make the main stock replenishing 
Season the summer months and du 
ing this season our Book Reser 
Dept. is filled with extra workers 
and case after case of our book pub- 
lications are packed in this depart- 
ak for shipping to dealers every. 
where. 7 


one new subscription. 
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Educational Study Notes 


(Continued from page 941) 


rch for a Church Festival, by Ernest 
A. Dicks. 


r. Dicks, a member, we believe, either of the 
rican Guild of Organists in this country or 
he Royal College of Organists in England, 
written much notable organ music. This 
oh has a fine dignified theme, carefully de- 
ped. Note the strong dominant cadence 
before the restatement of this theme. Play 
number majestically (maestoso) or else it 
lose much of its character, 

he pedal figure, to be distinct, should be 


ea.) not J. ah 


ance of the curious distortion of a word 
1 its original significance. 
ndantino really means “‘slightly slower than 
mte;’ but the received meaning'ts “slightly 
sr than andante;” and hence you must gov- 
your playing accordingly. This word is ah 
} this section note the excellence of the de- 
ding Pedal scales. Make them staccato! 
7 few organists have a good pedal staccato, is 
known. Where the direction ‘In Oboe’’ 
iven, the left hand commences a fine coun- 
oint—which, unfortunately, is quickly 


idoned. 
samland, by Henry Tolhurst. 


reamland must be performed molto legato, 


ir. Tolhurst’s series of keys is very felici- 
A Major, A Minor, C Major, E Major, 


usical Theory: Short Lessons. By Arthur 
fF Andersen.’ Books I and II.. Bound in 
h and published by H. TT. ¥FitzSimons. 
k I, 48 pages; Book II, 47 pages. Price, 
nty-five eents a copy. 
1 these diminutive volumes Mr. Andersen, 
American composer and pedagogue of re- 
a, Sets forth lucidly and without elabora- 
the elements of musical theory from the 
iest matters of staff, cleffs, and notation 
the formal treatment of the dominant 
nth chord and its inversions, and the 
i principles of song composition. The 
ienee of school students for whom these 
Ks are primarily intended should, we 
ik, gain a very elear idea of musical fun- 
‘sages from the writer’s handling of his 
ject. 
ir. Andersen, during his student days in 
nee, was apparently Incky enough to 
‘h some of the admirable habits of French 
ught and reasoning: clarity, directness, 
e unassailable; and the present volumes 
ibit these qualities pretty much through- 
he lessons are short and to the point; 
y Seem ideally adapted to the amount of 
e che school student can allot to musical 
ry each week. 
‘he matter of Intervals is especially well 
lained. 
Ve see no reason, by the way, why the 
hor should make substitutions (and such 
nsy pnes) for the commonly-accepted 
is indicating Sixth Chords and Six-four 
rds. Naturally, one must be original— 
symbols which have seryed for so many 
turies have survived because they were 
¢ st, and we are old-fashioned enough 
hate to see them displaced. 


Lak , By Herbert Withérspoon. Cloth 
nd; ofe hundred and twenty-six pages. 
lished by G. Schirmer, Inc. Price, $2.00. 
‘he science of Astronomy, whose phenom- 
occur in the detachment of a million miles’ 
ance, is as clear-cut as an iceberg. The 
nee of Anatomy, the materials of which we 
hear and feel every minute of our lives, 
rflows with superstitions. These threaten 
engulf, among others, the ghost-ridden 
rer, 
‘his book does one thing and does it well. 
ees the voice from its enthrallment to 
‘e physique, making it, not a means of de- 
sping nasal, throat and lung passages, nor 
levice for directing the breath into forty- 
channels, but a free, untrammeled ex- 
ssion as natural as the child’s first cry and 
f as fully in command of every organ it 
oses to employ. 
‘et it is no new thing for a book on singing 
say, “Let the voice alone.’’ This book is 
a out because, having said it, it goes on 
ell how such a command may be carried 
through technic, diet, care of throat and 
it-thinking. Particularly elucidating and 
ertaining is the chapter on exploded fads 
| fancies in the teaching of singing. 
er 7 ee a ‘ 
a : F 
(Haba Essays on Music. By Camille 
f-‘Saéns. Authorized translation by Fred 
vell. Cloth bound; with musical illus- 
ms. One hundred and eighty-six pages. 
ed by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
and EB. P. Dutton & Co. 


; 


of animals with keen insight and 
ly is a matter of some wonder. But 
is Camille Saint-Saéns and actually 
ek containing comments on these as 
I topics pertinent to music-lovers, 
get the-book and read it. 
en we run through the pages first it 
g to observe the captions and read 
mees here and there. American 
the metronome, appogiatura, Helen 


Musical Books Reviewed 


and A Major. As you can see, these are all 
closely related to each other. 

The first six notes are the motive. 

A very lovely melody, suited either to teaching 
or recital, 


Rose of Love, by Lily Strickland. 


A sketch of Miss Strickland appeared in these 
columns recently. 

This song is typical of her style and its ex- 
cellences, and will stand or fall according to the 
singer’s capacity for espressivo singing. 

The sections marked sustained (sostenuto) 
must be so sung. ~ 


And the Angel Said, by Frances Pitts 
Grant. 

And the Angel Said strikes us as being one 
of the very best Christmas songs we have seen 
for a long time. Its themes are sturdy and 
well-contrasted, and there is plenty of rhythmic 
variety. This song builds to a fine climax in 
the broad-flowing 12/8 section. Make a ritard on 
the words “Christ the Lord.” 

This wonderfully poetic Bibical text has sel- 
dom had such a worthy musical counterpart. 
The composer seems to have caught up the 
whole spirit of the words into her excellent 
music, 


Snowflakes, by Thurlow Lieurance. 


One of Mr. Lieurance’s finest inspirations, 
beautifully descriptive. 

Take it at a leisurely tempo, with a slight 
drag on the first notes of the theme. 


of Troy, the Operetta, Roosevelt, lions in eap- 
tivity, false masterpieces, Chopin annotating 
the f Major Ballade, ants, Sarasate, Liszt—it 
is impossible to name all the nooks and erey- 
ices into which this genius thrusts the fingers 
of his wit. 

Through every page drifts the warm breath 
of kindliness and the tang of a human interest. 
These are not discourses of a brain-weary com- 
poser sickened by a too-deep draught at the 
Pierian Spring, but an Apollo gaily sipping of 
ambrosia and imbuing himself forthwith with 
the spirit of a playwright, archeologist, diplo- 
mat, mathematician, architect, litterateur, 
and poet. 


On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs. By. 
Dorothy Scarborough. Two hundred = and 
eighty-nine pages: cloth bound. Illustrated 


with musical notations. Published by Harvard 
University Press. Price, $3.50. 

While trim, systematie white folk have been 
dovetailing their new theories of composition 
into old ideas of sense and rhythm, the negro 
has been singing the joys of his religion, the 
pleasures of dancing and eating “shortenin’ 
bread’? and the sorrows of the boll-weevil, of 
“Old King Buzzard” and “Ca’lin.” 

Here they are all given—tunes that we 
thought were our own peculiar possession, 
“The Monkey’s Wedding” and ‘The - Frog 
That Would A’Wooing Go,” for instance, with 
many another that we instantly make ours. 
A great work, indeed, it is to save for the 
world, grown suddenly too solemn and too old, 
seraps of melody from nursery days and from 
the open paths and broad blue skies of child- 
hood. 


American Composers (Revised Hdition). By 
Hughes and Elson. Cloth bound ; 582 pages; 
illustrated. Published by The Page Company 
(Boston), at $3.00 per copy. 

“A metican Composers,” by Rupert Hughes, 
first appeared in 1900. To this have been 
added by Arthur Elson due mention of com- 
posers who have come into notice since that 
time and the recent accomplishments of the 
older writers. The authors, both of whom 
stand among our most valuable critics of mat- 
ters musical, have brought within one volume 
a complete, concise and pleasantly readable 
narrative of the men and women who have 
made American music respected, and along 
with this have given a clear vision of the quali- 
ties of their creations. 

The pages are enlivened by both portraits 
of the composers and liberal quotations (some- 
times fac simile reproductions of the manu- 
script) from their works. 


Missa Festiva, by Nicola A. Montani. Paper 
bound; 62 pages. Published by J. Fischer & 
Brother. Vocal score. Price, $1.00. 

This “Festival Mass,” by Mr. Montani, the 
Director of the Palestrina Choir, is lofty in 
conception, highly musicianly, and, withal, 
very excellent liturgical music. The  Gre- 
gorian background, which lends the air of 
impersonality that is supremely necessary to 
this type of composition, is skillfully em- 
ployed; and where a hand less sure would 
haye achieved only false effects, Mr. Montani 
adapts and molds his material with felicity 
and understanding. 

The contrapuntal texture of this mass is 
finely woven throughout. Canonical imitation 
and other fugal devices are introduced with 
great ease and naturalness. 

The theme of the Kyrie (appearing in aug- 
mented form at the end of the chant) is not 
so interesting as most of the other themes in 
this work; but it is adequate, and its synco- 
pations are effective. And the pedal point 
at the end of the Kyrie is remarkably fine and 
well-handled. 

The “Et*ex Patre natum” theme (in the 
Credo) seems to us the most striking one in 
the mass; the Gloria and the Sanctus, the 
most successful sections. 


EASTERN 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


GUSTAVE L. 


B FE C KE R Pianist, Composer, Pedagogzue 
610 Steinway Hall. New York City 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


COMBS 


Broad St. Conservatory of Music 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 


1327-31 S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


DUNNING 
GUICHARD “= Betzee ccatace 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HAWTHORNE 


B JOHN P., Musical Director, Band 
LOW F R and Orchestra. 217 South 52nd Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa- 


AND SIGHT-READING TAUGHT 


P IAN 0 Mme. M. Martin, Leschetizky Exponent, 


712 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Riverside 0192 


N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 


on esky Tel. Cal. 10091 River 
824 West End Ave., cor. 100th St., New York, N, ¥. 


VEON 


Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, 
advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
Studio—Sternberg School 
30S. 2ist St. Philadelphia 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
personal instruction by Reinecke, 
Scharwenka & Liszt. 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melidy Writing, 
Counter potnt and Musical Form, 

ayable one-half in 

California, Penna, 


Professional Directory : 
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MRS. A. M. 
Plano School and Conservatory 
189 West 72nd 8t., New York 


VIRGIL 


Mrs. A. K. 
Vl R G | L SCHOOL OF MUSIO 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 


FRANK 
Violin and Theoretical Subjects 
915 C irnegie Hall, New York City 


CONVERSE COLLEGES Bec es 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO. Rates reasonable. 
Catalog free. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Instractors 


AM E R ; CAN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 
B OY 0 ANNA TOMLINSON 


Forty Lessons on Hand Development. 
Materials and books for children’s classes, ete. 
Summer session for teachers and students June 21 to July 31. 
700 Lyon and Healy Bldg , Chicago, Ills 
6937 34th 8t., Berwyn, Il. 
C H | C AG 0 Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 60 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 
D ET R 0 | T CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


1000 Students. 50 Teachers 


Musical College. 60th year. Leading 
School in America. ano, Vocal, 


Conservatory of Muele 
Estas.isuep 1867. Highland Aye, 
and Oak St. Cincinnath, Ohio 


1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Conservatory of Muale 
Galeaburg, Mlinois 


Catalog free. Wm. F, Bentley. Director 


OAC 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


CEA 


Give a Musical Friend 


THE MOST APPRECIATED CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Only $2.00 
FOR 12 SPLENDID NUMBERS 


SPREAD YOUR GOOD WISHES AND 
HOLIDAY CHEER OVER THE 


A fine three-color gift card bearing your 
name will be sent to arrive on Christmas 
} morning, subscription to begin with any 
|. issue requested. Where a name is already 
on the list, the gift subscription can begin 
when the present subscription expires. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE MORE VALUE 
FOR SO LITTLE MONEY 


SEND ORDERS EARLY to 
holiday rush. By doing this you will save 
time and disappointment. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY SENDING MORE ‘THAN 
ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


Two Subscriptions ..remit for each..$1-85 Five Subscriptions ..remit for each. .$1.70 
ThreeSubscriptions, remit for each ..$1.75 Seven Subscriptions, remit for each, .$1.65 
Ten Subscriptions....remit for each, ...$1.60 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


Price, $2.00 Yearly. Add Canadian Postage, 25c; Foreign, 72c 


LATA RAAT AAA 


LAAT 


ENTIRE YEAR 


avoid 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARE YOU SAVING FOR FUTURE STUDY AT SOME LEADING SCHOOL 


OR COLLEGE OF MUSIC ? 


You can hasten the goal of your ambitions by seek- 


out all nearby homes where there are music lovers and interest them in a subscription 
to Tue Etupre. Write the circlution department as to how you can become an author- 
ized ErupE agent and earn money securing subscriptions in your spare time. 
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Christmas Gifts 


By Marion Benson Matthews 


“What shall I give to Miss Marie?” 
Cried Anne. “It must be fine— 
No music teacher in the world 
Is quite so nice as mine!” 


‘Dear Anne, if I were Miss Marie,’ 
Said Grandma, with a smile, 

Your promise to work faithfully 
Would seem the gift worth while. 


“ 


‘To practice hard, and not neglect 
The scales and finger work, 

To make believe you do not hear 
When pleasures tempt to shirk.” 


“Ah, yes, if I were Miss Marie, 
I'd ask no better gift,’ said she. 


Anniversaries 


Anniversaries of the following musicians 
are celebrated this month (December). 
Perhaps some of you can honor their days 
by playing some of their compositions at 
your December Club meetings. You might 
also look up interesting details in their 
biographies. 

December fifth, WoLtrcANG AMADEUS Mo- 
ZART died in Vienna, 1791. 

December eighth, JEAN SIBELIUS was born 
in Finland, 1865. 

December tenth, CésAR FRANCK was born 
in Liege, Belgium, 1822. 

December eleventh, Hector BrEriioz was 
born in France, 1803. 

December sixteenth, Lupwic vAN BEE; 
THOVEN was born in Bonn, Germany, 
1770. 

December sixteenth, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 
died in Algiers, 1921. 

December eighteenth, Cart Maria von 
WEBER was born in Germany, 1786. 

December eighteenth, Enwarp MAcDoWELL 
was born in New York, 1861. 


Letter Box 


DpaR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have been taking THe Erupe regularly 
since September, 1924 and it has helped me a 
great deal with a general knowledge of music. 

Do you often hear from readers in South 
Africa ? 

In Cape Town music plays quite an im- 
portant part in our lives, and our greatest 
musical asset is a symphony orchestra which, 
though small as compared with other orches- 
tras of its kind, is a very fine one, and I be- 
lieve I am correct in saying that it is the best 
in South Africa. 

An annual occurrence of much interest to 
the little musical world of Cape Town is the 
Eisteddfod, when hundreds of people of all 
ages come together at the City Hall for about 
three weeks to compete in various branches 
of music, dancing, elocution and _ singing. 
These competitions always attract many peo- 
ple, which goes to prove how fond of music 
the Cape Town people are. eI 

With, all best wishes for Tun Etupn’s guc- 
cess, I am, 

Your friend, 
KATHLEEN STOLLER (Age 16), 
“Wembley,” Upper Orange St., 
Cape Town, 
South Africa, 


Elsa’s Christmas Gift 


By Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


It was during the social hour of the 
Etuder’s Club that the girls began to 
make plans for the Christmas recital and 
to talk about their promised rewards. 

“My Daddy,” said Rose, “has promised 
me a wrist watch for Christmas if I mem- 
orize my piece and play it without a mis- 
take at the recital.” 

“And my Auntie has promised me a 
week at the shore, if I play better than 
ever before,” broke in Beth. 

“Well, I’m not saying much at home,” 
said Bob; “but, believe me, I’m working for 
that bicycle in Perkin’s window. If get 
it, too, Mother says, if I practice an hour 
and a half every day without being re- 
minded and get a good report at each 
lesson.” 

And so it went on through the group, 
each one relating what bait was luring 
them on to practice. All but Elsa, who sat 
listening and listening, with wide-open eyes 
as the promised gifts were mentioned. 

“What is your gift to be, Elsa?” asked 
Rose. 

A tear came into Elsa’s eye; but Miss 
Brown, the teacher, spoke up and said, “Oh, 
Rose, that is a secret between Elsa and me.” 
Miss Brown knew that it was a financial 
effort for Elsa to take lessons and did not 
see just why one should have a present for 
practicing, anyway. 

When the meeting was over Miss Brown 
asked Elsa if she had ever read Lowell’s 
“Vision of Sir Launfal.” Elsa had not, 
so Miss Brown lent it to her, and under- 


lined a certain passage about giving and 
receiving. 

Next lesson Elsa came with radiant face. 
“Y’'m doing it! I’m doing it!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Well, we will keep our secret until the 
Christmas recital,” said Miss Brown. 

At last the day came. Rose played beau- 
tifully ; and her father gave her the dearest 
little wrist watch. Bob played well and 


had done his practicing without being re- 
minded; so he got his bicycle. All the 
others won their own rewards for Christ- 
mas. 

But Elsa played beautiftully—better than 
any of the others—but said nothing about 
getting any present for it. 

“Where is your gift, Elsa? You and 
Miss Brown were so secretive about it at the 
meeting,” asked Rose. 

Elsa smiled and holding her head up 
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r , 
proudly, said, “I did not receive, I gi 
instead.” F 
“You gave!” chorused the girls. : 
“Yes, I gave my music. You see Mot 
is very ill, and every day I helped her 
get better by practicing my very best 
putting love and joy into my music. | 
said it was the very best tonic she co 
have had; and, because I appreciated 
privilege of taking lessons, she shared 
music with me.” 4 
, Miss Brown nodded approval, and qu 
“It is more blessed to give than to rece: 
Then she asked Elsa to quote the v 
from the “Vision” that was her insole 
and Elsa said, happily, 
“Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bai 


{ 


— 


A Letter to ‘The Junior Etude’’ from 
National Federation of Music Clubs 


My Doar JUNIORS or THE Brupe: 


For some time I have wanted to greet 
and tell you how much I enjoy reading 
page every month. There is one part of 
of course, that interests me most, the Jul 
Club column. As I read it I ask myself, 
these fine clubs belong to the National 1 
eration of Music Clubs? Then I look in 
files and almost always the answer is—‘‘Ye 
I think that is one reason why this Jui 
page is so vitally interesting. It breathe: 
the spirit of the Federation whose work 
to encourage the building of the Temple 
Music in America. 

Now I am sure that many of you knoy 
the work to be accomplished by the Ju 
Clubs this year; but I am going to rev 
this work so that you may be reminded o 
aces be inspired all over again to do y 
part. 

Tub CHILDRENS’ CRUSADE, to preserve 
Log Cabin Studio and last resting place 
Edward MacDowell, is to be one of our gi 
achievements this year. On the opening 
of the Biennial, April 16th, 1927, there ~ 
be a great Junior Luncheon at which time 
report of our accomplishment will be mi: 
In order to have this accurate, our Crus 
will start at once and we will reach our j 
ney’s. end and fulfill our mission on Febru 
first, 1927. Our Crusade will collect the mo 
in the following way : 

1. Every member of a Federated Club © 
give 5 cents. , 

2. Every member of a Federated Club ° 
ask 25 children to give 5 cents. j 

83. Every member of a Federated Club ~ 
ask 50 children to give 1 cent each. : 

If you have not received your direct 
and blanks send to me for them. Address 
Westminster Ave., Merchantville, N. J. 

We are also conducting a National S 
word and Music Memory Puzzle contest. 
hope you have received the Bulletin and ti 
that you are preparing for the final con 
which will be held on Junior Day at the 
ennial, in April, 1927, at Chicago. way! 

You are, of course, planning to send d 
gates to the Biennial where we re to bh 
the largest Junior rally in our histor I 
a very thrilling experience to attend a « 
ference of many clubs from many States, 
gathered together telling each other of f 
work, hopes and ideals. It is good to ¢ 
pare notes and to see that others are work 
striving, encouraging as we are. 

There is much to tell you which cannot 
written in this letter, concerning Progra 
tension work, and other activities. Ur 
ior Clubs form a mighty army whose worl 
well defined and whose vision is the mak 
of a musical America. ; 

JuLiaA B. WILLIAMS, 
Director Junior Dept., N. F, M. C., — 
121 Westminster Avenue, ~ 
erchantville, N. < 


N. BWhile the above letter is. 
oy, to members of the 
at % ‘S- 


he Na 

n of Music Clubs, there are 

Junior Club members who do n 
the Federation but who be int 
reading this anyway, and 


ut tl 
activities. Sas 
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] 
; 
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Junior Etude Contest 


HE Junior Erupe will award three 
ty prizes each month for the best and 
est original stories or essays and an- 
‘3 to puzzles. 

ibject for story or essay this month— 


‘Pleasant Musical Experience.” Must 
ain not over one hundred and fifty 
ds. Any boy or girl under fifteen 
ss of age may compete whetl ner a sub- 
ber or not. 

Il contributions must bear name, age, 
address of sendér written plainly, and 
t be received at the Juntor Erupe 
e, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
gre the tenth of December. Names of 
€ winners and their contributions will 
sublished in the issue for March. 

ut your name and age on upper left 
d corner of paper, and address on 
er right hand corner of paper. If your 
tribution takes more than one piece of 
er do this on each piece. 

lo not use typewriters. 

ompetitors who do not comply with 
L of the above conditions will not be 
sidered. 

Unfortunately, there was a slight mis- 
» in last month’s announcement. The 
it of the November contest will appear 
isual in February and not this month.) 


PATRIOTIC MUSIC 
(Prize Winner) 

year ago I went to a sham battle given 
he National Guardsmen of our State., I 
l never forget my emotions as I stood, ex- 
1, on a side row. 
mid the deafening reports of the guns and 
ery, the band “played loudly but with 
‘ession, “The Star Spangled Banner.’ ey 
ly felt brave enough to carry “Old Glory” 
ugh the hottest fire in No Man's Land. 
oming home, I solved the problem that had 
1 iroubling both my parents and me; my 
tion in life would be that of the saint of 
battlefield: a nurse. 
ow, doesn’t that just show what can be 
> by patriotic music? 


JE ANNE ¥. Murruy (Age 14), 
i ? New Jersey. 
J PATRIOTIC MUSIC 


F (Prize Winner) 
roodrow Wilson cnce said, “There is no 
er sway to express patriotism than through 
is * “Statesmen and governments have 
recognized the value of music in strength- 
iz the love of the people for their country. 
tly every nation has a National anthem. 
hing stirs our patriotism so much as to 
r or sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
it exultation we feel in knowing that our 
yet waves over this land, valiant in war 
yirtuous in peace! The French and Eng- 
also have their beautiful patriotic song 
ayers * the fiery battle-song of ihe 
ee stately hymns, Britain’s “God 
othe King” and our ‘America ;” the tri- 
ant “Star Spangled Banner’’—all tighten 
bonds of love and devotion that bind us 
ur country. 
es Ratpw Forrna (Age 14), 
Nebraska. 


; PATRIOTIC MUSIC 

> "4 (Prize Winner) 

atiiotic musie is music that is adopted 
country to be its national anthem. 
of music may be written in singing 
or march time, and whenever it is sung or 
it is highly respected by the citizens 
ch. it is dedicated. Each country has 


Pa 


patriotic music, such as, for the 
_ States, “America,” and for Ireland, 
is of the Green,” for England, ‘God 


if music may be used to express 
aoa of a country, as in the song 

‘ “Sweet land of liberty,’ and in 
Spangled Banner,” “The land of 
‘and the home of the brave.” 


Hermon Paxton (Age 13), 
Oklahoma. 


R Ercpe : 

ot have any music clubs in our town; 
mind is rather vague as to what 
would like very much to have 
Junior readers write me and ex- 
lubs to me, and how to start one. 
your friend, 

nip B. Garpner (Age 16), 

Box 218, Mobart, Oklahoma. 


ease the JuNtor Hrvupp gives 
ddress of the writer of the 
hat some of the older JUN- 
lave had club experience can 
tely and give advice. And any 
eectly to the column would he 
then- others could profit by the 


Puzzle Corner 


DIAGONAL PUZZLE 


Tue first letter of number one, the second 
of number two, the third of number three, 
and so on, will spell the name of a famous 
composer. Your. answers must include the 
words as well as the diagonal. 

No. 1. Where Beethoven was born. 

No. 2. The science of numbers. 

No. 3. An opera by Verdi. 

No. 4. The greatest composer of contra- 
puntal music. 

No. 5. A famous Moorish castle in Spain. 

No. 6. A band of instrumental players. 


Answer to July Puzzle 


1. Caruso. 6. Homer. 

2. McCormack. 7. Kreisler. 

3. Heifetz. 8. Melba. 

4, Paderewski. 9, Galli-Curci. 
5. Gluck. 10. Elman. 


Prize Winners for July Puzzle 


Anna Marie Staples (Age 14), Ohio. 
Robert Rimes (Age 13), Massachusetts. 
Mildred Jackson (Ave 15), California. 


Honorable Mention for July Puzzle 
Ionia Martin, Helene V. Winter, Murdock 
MeDuffie, Freda Rosner, Nancy Ifelen Webster, 
Grace Lewenhaupt, Ralph Fortna, Doris Iran- 
cis Ledbetter, Violet Chaulklin, Helen Erick- 


son, Margaret Montgomery, Helen Moss, Al- 
berta Roberts, Frances McMurtrie, Marie 
Louise Maxon, Annabell Crane, Bettina 


Henter, Helen Kizler. 


Honorable Mention for July Essay 
Lucyle M. Southworth, Evelyn Anthol, Ruth 


E. Matthis, Eleanor Frantz, Louise | Okim, 
Anise Doup. Florence Oddy, Ilelen Lewike, 
Margaret I. Zur-Linden, Arlette Bium, Martha 
Reber, Miriam Gold, Ruth Sawyer, Evelyn 
Jarker, Grace C. Kaley, Evelyn Becker, Eliza- 
beth Albee Adams, Violette Mestlin, Theodore 
Smith, Freda Rosner, Mae Deibler, Mildred 
Gauss, Marguerite Boles, Mary Merrill, 
Martha Bell Leithart, Genevieve Reising, 
Marsaline Smith, Virginia Gassman, Cornelia 
Jean Lewis, Miriam Glazier, Dorothy Doie, 
Wretniy. Hess, Sophie Weinstein, John Kar- 
vonen, Sam Castronovo, Ruth Snyder, Evelyn 
Whelden, Mary Louise Branch, Esther V. Re- 
burn, Ruth Woodward, Jessie Park, Catherine 


Reber, Gladys Noepel, Mary Charmian Stuart, 
Miriam Wilson, Winifred Keene, Beatrice 
Maxine Irwin, Albert Leatheman. 


Question Box 


Dear JUNIor ErupeE: 

I have taken lessons a half year and my 
teacher sovs I have talent, but I have no piano 
and mus* practice where Ian. I could prac- 
tice for hours if I had a piano. I can play 
Mirtuet in G, Traumeret and Menuet 4 VAn- 
tique, by Paderewski. Do you think I have 

made good progress for a half year? Does it 
do any harm to play jazz se amusement ? 

G. (Age 15). 

Ans.—Although a stamp m ees enclosed and a 
private reply requested to the above letter, no 
address was given. 

It is impossible to say, without hearing a 
person play, whether or not they have made 
good progress; for, after all, it is how one 
plays and not what one plays that really 
counts. 

Playing jazz may be harmful, but there is 
no reason why it should be if one keeps good 
rhythm, is relaxed and does not “bang.” 

‘And D. G. deserves credit for doing hard 
work under such handicaps. Many Juniors 
have fine pianos in their homes and yet do 
not work ! 


Club Corner 


Drar JUNIOR ETUDE: 

As president of our little Music Club I 
thought I would write to you. We meet once 
a week and study the lives and music of the 
great composers. Some of the members give 
musical selections, while others read stories 
and letters from the Junior Brupep, 


Sometimes our teacher entertains our 


mothers; then she gives a short talk on mu- 
sic, 
imes we have a “Jittle party. 
recital twice a year. 
From your friend, 
Marsortin Botms (Age 12), 
Montana. 


Some- 
a pupils’ 


while we give a short program, 
We have 


N. B.—Notice the change of the closing 
date of your contest this month. From 
now on you will receive your BrupEs 


earlier and consequently the contests will 
close earlier. 


_ technician. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


ECR SALE—Violin business of good repu- 
pees in Western educational centre. Box 
. W., care of ETUDE. 


FOR SALE—Library of Adyanced Music, 


Violin Solos, Coneertos, Duos, Trios, Quar- 
tettes, ete. History, Dictionaries. _ Phipps 
Studio, 1014 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
FOR SALE—Rare Old Violin, Dragon 
Head. Nicolaus Amatus Cremonien. Write 
B. C. Housel, 60 Depot St., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Low Pitch C Flute and Pic- 
colo. Penzel Mueller make. For particulars 
write Mrs. Emma Shields, 11 West 4th St., 
Williamsport, Pa. 

WHY ADAM SINNED—Would like to ob- 
tain a copy of this song, frequently used as 
ypianologue. Address, R. R., care of Erube. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Simn- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

START BUSINESS YOURSELF as piano 
$150 to $500 a month. No eapital 
Demand for skilled men exceeds sup- 


needed.’ 


ply. We train you at_home at small cost. 
Write, Mack Institute, Wabash Station, EM-7, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 
dies Harmonized—Manusceripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobson, 2323 N. Calif, Aye., Chicago, 


musical subjects. prepared 


PAPERS on 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 


Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


“BARTERED BRIDE’’—Celebrated march 
from the famous opera “Bartered Bride.” 
Piano, 40 cents. Bmerick & White, 16 Iord- 
ham Sta., New York, N. Y. 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT'S AD- 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, associated for 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now 
conducting a mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. 


YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS printed 
on gummed labels, attractive blue ink with 
border. Stick them on your sheet music, 
books, manuscripts, other property. Prevent 

ss, confusion. They stick on paper, cloth, 
glass, wood, anything. 125 for $1.00, 300 
for $2.00. Write plainly, The Print Shon, 
Drawer K, Waith, South Dakota. 


LUO AND PIANO TRIOS— 
“Reflection” is new and satisfactory number 
for your programs. particularly suitable for 
church or special occasions. Order from your 
dealer or direct from author. C. O. D. $1.00, 
subject to five days’ approval and refund it 


VIOLIN, CZ 


returned within week after receiving music. 
Elizabeth Chapman, 5507 Winthrop Avenue, 
Chicago, ‘lls. 

“KEY — TO. ULTRA-MODERN HAR- 


MONY”—Write 


for particulars. Edmund C. 
Barton, 


53 Chestnut St., Claremont, N. H. 


The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination, 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 6th 
PRELUDE 


Cantilena meee Salome-Orem 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Extol Thee........Coerne 
(b) Jesus, Thou Art Stand- 
CAPO Ae Ate coctcd Combs 
OFFERTORY 
The Soul’s Longing (Alto 
SOLO )ayiahecniennigeecnt ee Protheroe 
POSTLUDE 
Processional March .......... Kinder 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 6th 
PRELUDE 


Gradle"Sone~ wes ha eee ee Spinney 
ANTHEM 
(a) Send Out Thy Light..... Gounod 
(b) The Day is Past and 
OVeEy eager ae es re Gillette 
OFFERTORY 
We Thank Thee, O Father (Duet 
for” Bevamdelis hase aires) eee Wooler 
POSTLUDE 


Duke Street .Hatton-W hiting 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 13th 
PRELUDE 


Chottts: of PAN Elsi S. cnr aaere ce Clark 
ANTHEM 
(a) I Will Mention the Loving- 
kindtessesy/ #.o23 225.0. Sullivan 
(OP jesus: (Galte isin 4 > Cumnungs 
OFFERTORY 
Still, Still with Thee (Tenor 
SGIG')5 ras ere icra eee eee Baines 
POSTLUDE 
Uubtlatrte archers treet cel Grey 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 13th 
PRELUDE 
The Lost Chord... 
ANTHEM 
(a) Holiest, Breathe an Evening 
Blessing . Martin 
(b) Thou Art ‘My God. - Campbell 
OFFERTOCRY 
His Almighty Hand (Soprano 
Solo). 3 AAS Oe Hiseas Hamblen 
POSTLUDE f . 
March of the Flowers.. .Harker 


.. Sullivan-Leimare 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 20th 
PRELUDE 


Elynin sot the Nuns mee ao ence Wely 
ANTHEM 
(a) Ye Shall Dwell in the 
hand Gan eeees. Nemes Stainer 
(b) Blessed are:the Sons of 
Gods pee im. Campbell 
OFFERTORY 
Some Morning, Oh Some Morn- 
ing. (Baritone Solo) ....... Forman 
POSTLUDE 
March int Giga. ts eee nee Smart 


SUNDAY EVENING, February 20th 
PRELUDE 


Can7onaietencn ie emieeRe ras fe Harris 
ANTHEM 
(a) Still, Still with Thee. ..Federlein 


(b) Father in Heaven (from the 


WABCO \ oR tyre wade Ay Handel 
OFFERTORY 
Eternal Light (Alto Solo) 
Bus-Peccia 
POSTLUDE 
March of the Priests... ..Mendelssohn 


SUNDAY MORNING, February 27th 
PRELUDE 


Andante Cantabile ........... .Widor 
ANTHEM 
(a) Oh for a Closer Wall with 
Gale ene hose Sieh eee Foster 
(b) Rejoice in the Lord....... Calkin 
OFFERTORY 
Lead Thou Me On (Soprano 
SOLON Mee Raise cere ick Oa ee Stults 
POSTLUDE : 
Petite Marche ........ Dubois-Rogers 
SUNDAY EVENING, February 27th 
PRELUDE 
Eetniyehigks (et ope . Shelley 
ANTHEM 
(a) As Pants-thes bart... . Spohr 


(b) The Sun Shall be no More 
Thy Light .......Woodward 
OFFERTORY 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say (Duet, A!to and Bari- 
TONG) Use teste oe pe Ee Rathbun 
POSTLUDE 


Centenary March .............Lacey 
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q Concise Index of THE ETUDE for 1926 


(Only a few Leading Articles are given. The Musical Index is complete.) 


{In order to save space the titles of many of the leading articles bave been somewhat condensed.—EbIToR’s Norn.] 


MontH Pace aor ie 
LITERARY ARTICLES TAT] .eceeveceveoeee Keb. 148 Bernard, Could I Forget®?......s.se0+s ob 
Har 6 Alpine Waltz hee de ee ea” O68 
A M Pien Organists’ Etude. Soe w= Mapeiateae inte Se, eer ‘a aeteatd hes otk Sik a ce 
MONTH LAGE Neyd 6 scewsd cay eed i I : a RE Ban 
Anthems, English. ........+++«..Browne May 886 Organ Grescendo.......+- +++++-Hackett July 538 “hse! Dance .... Bed sed 
Anthem: ‘ History Fc SE Se Sealy Noy. 860 Organ Practice on Piano......... Harris Oct. 772 Bixby. { Heyday d 6 "e i arity orth) Tans eae 
Anthem, stor) < Organ Questions Answered... .H. 8. Fry Bach Issue ooh an 55 duty ns spe e st 
ique”’ 735 gan Recital Playing......... Hamilton June 464 4),). Abraham Lincoln .....+.++-- 
BAoH pte Ppt aS RED ES No ee Monee ’ i i "S lake. Andrew Jackson ....000..0% July 521 
. ah Ta eitione? a ...-Gordon June 425 aa Leo. Modernism in Today’s a, ete PFS ain is Bee es BG coke ip TWneaahe 
sat “Orchestra” Dep: artme Bach Is Study. sateen ke ye eon eee 2 i ¢ err 
Band and Orchestra Department..... = . Bach Issue tt * aS i Sanne Sant elesnie eaters aig ta 2 
ane Ths Schogh wae ck hace Maddy June 423 ORNSTEIN, Mrs, Reading Music Rapidly na oe Sc EN 0 NepEaed 
Baton, History... .----sss+ssees Pierce: Mar. “237% ae Mazurka, Op. %, No. 1... Feb. 113 
Bauer, Chopin, Significance. .......... Feb. 99 panrrewski. Chopin, Appreciation...... Feb. 95 ; Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 3......Feb. 116 
Ba nay en’e Literary Education... Hull Aug. 560 parents, Pointers for............ Began with Sept. Chopin. Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1......Feb. 114 
EES f Neryonineds |. Sisk cun cash Apr. 260 aay § Musician’s Library ........ Oct. . 810 Prelude, Op. D8 NOs Baa ok wis Feb. 115 
BERGER. } Queer Notations ........+.-- Oct. 729 PATTERSON. | phe: Student’s Measure. .... men te Cooke: SRGI Dante. 10-6. tae epee: Mar. 191 
POR et h Symphony”’..... eit eses Sept. 645 Pedal, Magnifying............ Risenberg Sept. 643 Gas Oneriols a AN “Apr. 282 
Liszt's “Les Preludes”......... May 349 perry. Management of Orchestra....... Feb. 154 < Da Vidhan? Fancy ‘Apr. 281 
BIART. ) Mendelssohn's Barcarolle in peer Piano; ‘Carei0ls ccs panies muserion Czukor Jan, ney Dallam. { TheeRacnGr oo! ne .Aug. 591 
d Asminot. etn. ae eee Mar. 189 piano, Tuning.........ssec. ees Halling Apr. 270 Dutton. Marching Song..... nis teen ates OG }av OS 
Bice oe spelen ae ee ee Kullak’s Teaching. Octaves..... Dec B8b'S naval: Danse Hongrotse.........0-.-- June 448 
: f Chopin, Character Study... .Feb. 101 PIRANI, Technic Away from Keyboard. May 335 Dyorik:. Largovfeom. (New aWorke Sym- 
. J Chopin’s Last Years........ Mar. 182 pitch, Absolute. .... 54 aE where Harris Oct. 721 sh ete! IE ” Feb. 128 
OROWSEI.‘) Handel, Character Study. . -Dec. 899 pointers for Parents....... .M. W. Ross Each Issue Pen eee erie ae 
Schubert, Cheracter Study..Nov. 803 presser, THEODORE. Appreciations. . . -: Jan. 19 Eggeling. { Mountain Zephyrs a eaeee.- Oct. 753 
Fingering... 36.04. Sd Jan. 21° presser, Theodore, the Man.W. R. Tilford Jan. 15 Eville. Funeral March of Dwarf King. ..Aus. 677, 
-- Bogert June 461 pupiic School Music. .... .+....Dindsay Each Issue . REKng Rei yk.:. wea Anche ey 
Pep Q 0 D June 445 
: a gre Dance ..... oni des ar 
eT SO eo Questions and Answers.....De Guichard Each Issue Ewing. Queen of the Roses... re a =~ 
c Silver Dreams.......+. -Sept. 667 
Yee hc aes get art de Read y Erb A 258 Felton. Mirthful Moments .............Aug. 575 
Pre sar g ader, Slow r pr. 258 Felt zs 
h Compositions; <:. Batley et Roe Raaling) To Improve . Stutsman Oct. 720 Fibich. POC ete aa ou, na ee S oceetstaterons 8 au ce 
Chronology... ...-+.+.-++5 ~Feb. oon. Rent ing Music, Psychology....... Stetson Apr. 255 Foote. Cuckoo ............ peteee eee. Oct. 
> s Mav 389 Reading » Psy 0g) ‘oote : Den con 
and Form... ...+sssees5. Fhiid  's Pie LGN Sd Reading Treble and Bass Notes.Pleasants Apr. 260 Frysinger. Frolic of the Goblins........ ec. 
ini, RSSON) VIM ote oa Saran 5 Recital’ Programs....... Huston June 426 -Galuppi. Gigue from Sonata in D....... July 512 
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Miss Etelka Evans teaching 
her class in the history and 
appreciation of music in the 


(incinnati Conservatory Music 


INCORPORATED 


Bringing world-famed 
pianists to your faculty 


Suppose that you could engage Paderewski, De Pachman, or Gieseking 
te“play before your class in musical appreciation. Imagine the benefit 
to your musical history students from hearing the greatest works 
played by masters of the piano. 


The. Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproducing Piano is imvaluable in such 
instruction. For its faithful portrayal of tone, technique, and feeling 
sets the highest standards before the students. And the range of 
available selections permits a careful study of the outstanding classics. 


Let us send you complete information regarding this modern method 
of musical instruction. 


Tue Auto PNeuMATIC ACTION Co. 
W. C. Heaton, President 
653 West 51st Street New York 
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